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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
FRANCIS WALKER, | Mme. LUISA CAPPI: ANI, | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING | VOCAL CULTURE 


| 172 West zoth Street, New York 
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New York. 


-AMPERTI, ware : 
| Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, Mrs. ST. Je JHN-BRENON, | R mage INSTRUC 






Studi 207 The Van Dyck | “The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, ’ 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York | Near Broadway, New York 




























































































treiter, Bellincioni | ‘ _ caciaiaeal , 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden | PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION CONVERSATIONAL VOICE SPECIALIS1 Home St 63 I Street, N 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizxy MetHop —_ _ Hall. New York 
| Studi Carnegie Hall New York City Studio 303 Larnegie an, ne —— — — 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE -ERTON : | 
Meh. MATES ESI 1S Cans ALVES, RICHARD T. PERCY, | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





resentative and assistant of I \MPE RTI. ai » Representative 9 ge 
York, 827 Carnegie Ha Philadelphia, 408 VOCAL INSTRUCTION 1351 Columbus Room 1201, yp cng ad oy ae 
South Eighteenth Street, and (‘)gontz School; 36 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York | Carnegie Hall FRANCESCO L ‘AMP ERTI 
| 36 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Summer School, Portland, \ 
Mrs Rat cliffe ( aperton is my representa OO <a 2 ee aoe | " " apape =< 
e, and the best of teachers."—C. B. Lamperti Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, | \liss \DELE MARGULIES, 

Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse VOICE CULTURI | PIANO INSTRUCTION 

| 

| 


FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE 
Sherwood Studios, rONE PLACING and t 


Musical Art ee f Adelphi College ¢ % ; 
— : 9 _ . : Q est Fifty-seventh Stree Py . ART OF EXPRE: N 
N E R N A | I¢ IN A I - Ml SI¢ A ] - Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y “ Fifty-seven rect, New York Vocal Stud s7 | ifth Avenue Nee Yet 


AND Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratoric I-FNRY 7N USS 
our Werk ITENRY HOLDEN HUSS, CARL VENTH. 


ast Twenty-third Street, 


ie] LTC Al I¢ INAL EXCHANGE. Mon day, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday PIANOFORTE AND HEORY 
MRS. BABCOCK ' vane — Wednesday and Saturday, 3 Carnegie Hall VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Carnecie Hart, New York PAUL TIDDEN, | Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York 4 Seventl \ver € Sai 
| br KIVt w rk 








FIANISI 
NT-TC ~— -> BD 1cpe 
> NY r 314 East 13th Street, New York | FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, REIN Na TA cas 
Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, isl cagaan a Gente oie : VOICE CULTURE anv THs MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY 
SOPRANO \RT OF SINGING. | a Se Se 
R tal, Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction GUSTAY Rm BECKER, Stud ind invariable address Carnegie Ha Correct Breathing a Specialty 
Address: 205 West s6th Street, New York . ° Ne York Kansas City, M seasor Peppe $00 West Fifty-fi st ~t NEW YORK 
CONCER1 oot and nosh HER : : eae may ea IE. ee a ee 
‘ ru? “Tr TT TXT PIANO and COMVPOSITIO : 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, £ ax TO cra mat [eset Ag tg eee ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
} ldress 1 est 1ogth Street, New York 
tSARITONI | (ULLA ALLEN, VOCAL CULTURI FONE EMISSION 
My chess Snalenans bi’ alk’ Sidetiis <u cI pre IUL VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
; Carsasio: Flak, Re m S37. | SIGNOR FILOTEO GRECO, Wins Suaaier ane Teacwes (REP. | RTOIRE FINISH 
Mail address 5 Washingtor errace, New r tHE Art oF SINGING } 8 ast 6yth St., or address usicaL Co 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, ; : 
} Studi West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. | \RTHUR VOORHIS. 
UBERT ARNOLD, \ = | ieessalietsiade CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
‘ te eb ie (iS Powers exander Studios \ ¢ A ‘ 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION \RY HISSEM DE : sac Ss rs-A ner - — a 80 Washington Square East, New York 
SOPRANO arnegie iii, .VeW ) 
138 West 65th Street, New York | SARAH KING PEC] 
F : a Ta 5 * ~ a i I \, 
\ddres Vest goth St McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, | ths 
Mr _ WwW HITNEY CO¢ YMBS. eR RV ame ®) , i ecciaiead Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction ares e : — 
( ch of t Holy Communion.) Organ les PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, Sbriglia Method Taught wen Fig! Pea Street. New York 
‘ ’ seuction given on one of Rooseve Pe hiseae OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERTI | Stud ddres American Institute of Applied 
nstruments. Special advantages for the study of ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION Mu West Fifty-ninth Street, New York i Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
music and the training of boys’ voices 220 Central Park Sout New Yorl Res dence 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. | = 
[ANIst 


\ddress 49 West th Street, New ‘York 


ENRY . FLECK, PIANO INSTRI CTION 


ILE] 
|. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, ‘ 7 | pee Ba eye 
| q . Conductor aarien nic S ety {the | 5 set. 
rOM Naprtg a Voice Culture and e Art of Singing ; : 5 ian She Stud ) ( gie H Ne York ty 
He f Vocal Dep ent, “The American Studio: Ro oms 43 and 44 Y b “ A. ore Vdd x be Colle York Sea 
Inst it #. of Applied Mu c,”’ 212 West. Fifty 31S West 57th > oes oe Sal . i 7 Sicnor A. CARBONE, 
¢ ara “ ork. Permanent Studio , SRA Sele “AI DV . ‘HRADIE *K’S Me , . . ears Metroy 4 
wach weidencctlen \IARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, = | HENRY SCHRADIECK’ Opera Compa 
ECT VIOLIN SCHOOI VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
cm Tr VOCAL INSTRUCTION | 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, -upils prepared for | \ n, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble | ng ‘ ae a 4, , 
3 . . ’ a , Residence and Stud iain ‘ " ey are 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, Church, Concert and Ora ) lig Re eo ; ' a 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New een OF oun Ss \RCHER GIBSON, I A. ( () 
pyrighted No authorized teachers i ireate a » = ° . CA TANG \ FF I . _- f : 
ghte ieiniai wichita {[ENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, | COMPOSER—ORGANIST— CONDUCT! 


SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 
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| 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y : ea ; : eng” ' ad VOCAL CULTURE ‘Brick” ¢ 
aes = . . ae ge Rey ; East Fourteenti . New York nae eee e 
WADE R. BROWN, Sta a td Pyke ones. = a oe — 
PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR | Studio. ¥ G Sih Avenwe. 3 York City. | | PRICE-COTTLE CONS veghd ATORY 
Director University School of Music, | Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE Seventh Ave., corne York 
sent cnt |. HARRY WHEELER, | VOCAL INSTRUCTION Wercomes the difficulti« er 
: aa ace . Seis ; 255 Fifth Avenue. New giving young people a thorough musical educatior 
E. H. LOC KHART, Bass-BARITONE. VOICE PLACEMENT ART OF SINGING | Ad She asses M v" ng and Evening Pup 
12 East Twenty-third Street, New Strictly Italian Method I: W R I ESBER( 1, ese = we 
\ ices quickly placed and devel yped. Spe &: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City ACCOMPANIS1 . AT . — 
‘ , given for breath control. The Art of shies : a ee Pinion Siren Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian . re , | With 7 laees . Co , " 
chools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. | Miss EMMA HOWSON, | oreanior ett nme uncat Coumes | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | Newark Residence-Stud 874 Carnegie Ha 
' —', +77? saeecaaianl thod erfect sught | Residence-Stud 
UDLEY BU¢ Kk, JR., Method : cies ‘a a | 934 Eighth Ave.. corner 36th St., New York Telephone 350 | mbus 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION luesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie H eager cng 
Chorus Conductor New York City = 4 we N NE ig i KA I E ST ELLA BU RR, 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City Ts ms Se a sea pais canal ace nt a ti a ad | ACCOMPANIST. 
MR. ann MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, } Mice te nite : | Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Song 
| TAR TD “OW ’ oO > 7 Teacher Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and | work entire, Languages. The School of Church 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, VOICE ¢ ULTI RI t ossinaggl perigee! nea ons he ; Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director 
COMFOSER-PIANIS1 German and French Lyric Diction | Stud 906 Carnenie Hall, ae Week Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano West Sixty-fifth Street, New York ie Sse, ~ 
and Song Interpretation men Vue. EMMA RODERICK \liss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
Stud 817-81 arnegi¢ all, New or — — ik. wa¥h avin - ’ 
| ADOLF GLOSE, Rapid Development and PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
r TERR Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. |} Graduate of Copenhagen. ¢ panes ' 
W \LTER HE NRY HALL, PIANO INSTRUCTION 312 West Eighty-first Street, New York ——_— sap oF tee bet = ds ‘ 
Organ wo and Che rmaster of St lar cs" Waris! Address 237 West 23d Street. Now York Wednes ; 9 6 ' 
ee ea Merk ray Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. . 
ciety and the Seesarain, ae Cork &e | . rarer -pDEACEe 
781 Park Avenue, New York City | ENRI( O DUZENSI SOPRANO | Muss F ANNY M SI EN( ER, 
| oi, 
| PERA TEXOR Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Orator SOLO ORGANIST 
caries, Sreaia eerie = ce Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York a a sit 
Maur. LOUISE FINKEL, Veacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, sol Fe ing: — } 
st All Souls’ r TENE ; ; besiglenacise . 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, | Beer autvibicces, Mew H. W. GREENE, ana gee meng . 
5 Fifth Avenue, ; VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Between 28th and 29th Streets, New York | Ol IS \RI HUR RI "SSFI [. 480 Fifth Avenue, New York Miss LAU RA Tr) MOORE. 
ca as : age VOCAL STUDIO VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, | Cian ie CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, Studio: The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Ave 
ILLE MITH Me tee New York. | New York Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony Corner soth Street, New York 
LUC S ORRIS, concert pianist s " struct the V 1 Piano School = aie Sapo " 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. cee | oT Ire Cc “CEN Pupil of gi on “4 B act aaa Morite ol csonen W ALT ER L. B OG GERT , 
f Wm. aes and Mrs. " _ Virgile — ARTHUR CLAASSEN, Ci: s in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting I 
gies oF Se an m Closter Methoc : echnic CONDUCTOR on Sox IETY Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City _ | Instruction in Harm cet unterp let and Sees 
341 Jefferson Avenue, nterpretat 
—_ y , ~ 72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York Cit 
‘HARD ARNOLD | Brooklyn, N.Y. | SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO remo scr nt 
( x A VU, e 7 , " - 
( ertmaster Philharmonic Society | ) ORR INSTITU rE, MAX BENDHEIM, 
INSTRUCTION Mrs. L. | M RRILL, 323 East 14th Street, New York. VocaL INstRucTION N 
08 East Sixty-first Street, N a SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE aan Stud 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
; Ea y-first Street, New York : 3 Pe a Conducted by Combines the bel canto of the old Italian schoc 
Chetees, ans West sof Street. New Vor. | tte antes CARLOS A. DESEERANO, | 500 St Sutemeny ci of Se eotere Sores 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, oe ee 
TEACHER OF SINGING LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, aetine oe Devalanie Deere. Wes 6. i . r 
, : seEPH Mae , : Tf a2 J 
Third season in New York. Ten vears in San PIANO INSTRUCTION tHe flAgpy AND Josera Marez ==; Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
Wrancise Pupil of Lamperti, the elder Studios: 95 Carnegie Hall, New York on ? TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Rit 5 “A y=! “ tbility. ‘ ‘ bow ray Beto Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue GENE C. HEFFLE Y, Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Pameseco Laweuart ia ceca : PIANIST AND TEACHER Seat Vee Fe “Hial, New tporteive 
Studio: Carnegie Hall | THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. yi. dliviat recta notlecuatbeeaas 
- AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. ou —_ oe ‘ 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 230 East 62d Street. \DEL AIDE C. OKELL, — Mr. CARL C. MULL ER, 
_ FOCAT. INS’ ICTOR ; Complete musical education given to students " - The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
, Se $a pres oe from the beginning to the highest perfection PIANO INSTRUCTION. and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
Voice Developed—Stvle. Opera . “ we Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio these branches at his 
851-852 Carnegie Hall. New York B. & H. CARRI, Directors Studi s7 West Fighty-fourth Street. New York Studio: 1291 Lexington Avene. New York 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. — 








EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 











HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 





MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 





PIANIST, 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c. | 





| 

THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 

Concerts, Recitals, 
Room 1214 Carnegie Hall, 


Society Musicales 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
sh West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 





CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 


603 Carnegie _ or 
1 West rosth Street, New York. 





ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
"Phone: 1350 Columbus. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
s8 Irving Place, New York. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
to East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of caging, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers. anugt Garcta. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West 124th Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 








MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
aa Pha nen ¢ aay | . 
‘arnegie <n. 3» Gramercy Par! 
ew York City. 





LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
120g Carnegie Hall, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL oR SORREsrONDERCE LES. 
N HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION. ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 
Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


ing 
" 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 





HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Cotes of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
w York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
oan Studio and Residence: to Agate Court. 





ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Benedick, 
80 East Washington Square, New York. 





Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Management of Henry Siohashe. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 





Studio: 





MME. ANNA WERNER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West ighty-eighth street, New York. 


Thorougn 





W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 


Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co ching, Choir 
pom B. boys or mixed voices; Sight cading. 
Large electric organ. 2% E. Thirty-fifth St.. N. Y. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
572 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste, 


Drawing Room Recitals and Instruction in 
Piano -_ Composition. 








DRESS 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
185 West 79th St., New York City. 


MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 
Director, 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GBRAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aed "Cello Departmcat, Pasi Morgaa, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
ca ates amma 138 West 9ist St. ene 


Vocat Srectar 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nicisen Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Derk 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 

















Private Residence : 136 West 94th St. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 











For sale and rent by 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 west 15th st., NEW YORK. 


Mrs, A, M. Virgil. 











BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








CLARA E. 


MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


177 Huntington 


Street, Boston. 








Moe. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Steinert 


Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 


Huntington 


Chambers, 


Boston. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


159 Tremont Street 
Boston, 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-Baritors. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Vocal Instruc- 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphon 


Symphony Hall, 


Orchestra. 
on, Mass. 





Faelten Pianoforte 


Fut. PRoFssstonaL COURSE, 
Harmony, 


Sight 


School, 


Cari Paelten, Director, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Playing, 


including 
Transposition, 


Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 


year. 


“A Complete Musical Education.” 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
1s3 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont et, 


BRUCE W. HOBBS. 
Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 











MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





RAY FINEL, 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
Vocal Teacher. 
Bunteges Chambers, Boston. 





MABAME VARS 
THE ART OF SINGING 


oo 46 Boston 
SEND POSTAL FOR GAOCHVRE 








BRUCE G. 


KINGSLEY, 


Mas. Bac., A- R. C. O. 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 











MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan 
All branches taught. 
including world renowned artists 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 


Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
Prices moderate 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





BASSO, 


Francis Motley, #2" 





HELEN 
AND 
MABE 


‘REYNOLDS, 


*¢ The Criterion,’’ 60 om 10th St., 


*Phone : sa19 18th St. 


VIOLIN AND 'CELLO. 
CONCERTS 
AND INSTRUCTION. 
New York. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stun: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SBEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 


Circulars sent 


upon application. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 


SCHOOL ano 


Winter TERM 





8. M. Fabian. 


BEGINS 


Children’s 


Jan. 5,1908, 


De 





A. K. VIRGIL, ~—— Day, 
Author and Founder o: 
the Virgil Method. 


CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
rtment. Special Musical and Tech- 
nical Instruction. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp. 
REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 
Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. 
CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 229d St., New York. Mrs. nadden-aiexander 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 
SaTuR- 
DAY, JAN. 8. 





Address 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 








HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 
CamcuLars MAILED OF APPLICATION. 


W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Miaetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wed, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 












RING 


Ov Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


: 
: Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 









We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 





MADE SOLELY BY 


| Seer @® SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 z 
e os TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


© no-uemrinesnusichinuaiaensnmieiialannimenaaammniamaiiahia 


Sits fn 


High Standard of Construction. 
a ILERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


AMrtistic Pianos, 
we" BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


Mew York, Newerk, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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FTER many preliminary announce- 
ments and a number of postpone- 
ments, Charpentier’s opera 
“Louise” was finally produced at 
the Berlin Royal Opera last 
Wednesday night. It was not a 
great success. Many in the audi- 
ence of first nighters (as well as 
most of the music critics) felt con- 
siderably disappointed. This was 
in the cool manner of the 
The latter 


shown 
public and of the press. 

is unanimous in its unfavorable 

verdict of the French work. The 
first token of approval on the part 
of the audience showed itself in the opening scene of the 
third act, which came like a melodic oasis in a desert of 
dreariness. The audience here broke in with a round of 
applause, a rare occurrence with a public trained in Wag- 
ner traditions. The composer draws out this episode to 
a length which near spoiling its effectiveness 
And it is not the only place in the opera where he com- 
mits the same fault. Conciseness could easily be gained 
by means of an unmerciful blue pencil which would cut 
from four to two hours and 





comes 


down the length of “Louise” 
a half. Charpentier had no chance to appear before the 
curtain after the first two acts, as the applause was not 
sufficient. The third act, the best one of the entire opera, 
took fairly well, and the applause and calls for the com- 
poser forced him to appear before the curtain several 
Charpentier was gracious enough to point to the 
Succinctly and 


times. 
orchestra and its conductor, Dr. Muck 
truthfully it may be asserted that Charpentier’s “Louise” 
did not score a success in Berlin 

This fiasco d’estime of “Louise” must be ascribed to 
the music more than to the libretto, constructed by the 
composer. It is a fairly good opera book, which obtains 
its action from the life of people that do not belong to 
the upper four hundred. With its comparatively simple 
and sad close the story might affect the audience if the 
aforementioned lengthiness were not such a detriment. 
The folk scenes cause agreeable variety. The realism 
with which the local coloring and the life of the Paris 
Bohéme are depicted does not interfere with the effective- 
ness and unity of the action as a whole. This effective- 
ness depending chiefly on a series of moods and impres- 
sions is caused less by the text than by the music, more 
ornamental than useful. Of course Charpentier, like all 
the modern French composers (with the exception of 
Saint-Saéns), is a Wagnerite. He shows considerable 
skill in his treatment of the leitmotives. His declama- 
tion, however, is woefully lacking in’ characteristic ex- 
pression, or, if you prefer, expressive characterization. 
Moreover Charpentier’s music is devoid of climaxes. He 
strives for them only in a few rare instances, and actually 
reaches them only in two. When Charpentier tries to 
become hilarious he is unsuccessful, for in the big Mont- 
martre scene there reigns neither true humor nor actual 
musical gaiety. It is an artificial carnival, as insincere as 
his sentimentality, which in the long run becomes maud- 
lin. All this might be forgiven, however, and Charpen- 
tier’s music be called at least interesting, if he had any- 
thing like original invention. But his themes are all with- 
out individuality, and they are short breathed, piecemeal 
The lot is glued into a unified whole by means of Wag- 
ner orchestration and Wagner harmonic progression 

If “Louise” as a work was thus not able to arouse a 
Berlin audience the performance, it must be acknowl- 
edged in justice to the composer, did not come up to his 
demands. This, despite weeks, nay months, of conscien- 
tious study and much hard labor. The personages in 
Charpentier’s opera are French in character, and so are 
his dramatic and musical suppositions. If I except the 
orchestra, which could not be surpassed anywhere, a fact 
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which Charpentier himself is said to have acknowledged, 
the remainder of the executants were all out of their ele- 
ment. This applies even to the mise en scéne, of which 
only the picturesque setting of the cottage of the lovers 
on Montmartre, with the enchanting night view of Paris 
in the distance, may have come up to the composer's 
illusions. All the rest was not Droescher’s best vein, 
least of all the scene in the Our 
excellent new stage manager probably has never seen 


in 
dressmaker’s atelier 
such a Parisian temple of art, or else he could not have 
misrepresented it upon the stage of the Berlin Royal Op- 
era House in the bare style he did. As their surround- 
ings so were also the girls themselves in their dresses and 
their general appearance. They looked painfully German, 
and had none of the natural grace, the chic and the beauty 
that distinguish the Parisian women. 

What was said about the other girls goes also 
Louise. Miss Destinn, who impersonated the part of the 
French girl, was vocally free from hyper-sentimentality, 
but she did not look nor did she represent the part. She 
is a good Senta, a buxom Elsa and in fact anything you 
want her to be, except a lithe, nervous, excitable French 
girl, such as Charpentier’s Louise is supposed to be. 
Her lover Julien was as bourgeois and as little of the 
artist the libretto calls for as Herr Philipp could make 


for 


him. He had good moments, vocally at least, in the first 
act, but later on he tired perceptibly. Sommer imperson- 
ated the part of the King of the Fools. Frau Goetze 


overdid the part of the mother in the first act. The com- 
poser has already sufficiently characterized her by means 
of trombone blasts. Thus, while in the first act Mrs 
Goetze made of the woman a perfect Xantippe, she went 
in the third act to the other extreme of being too lachry- 
mose. Even Baptiste Hoffmann, who is usually very artis 
tic in anything he undertakes, was insincere as the father 
of Louise. His delivery of the lengthy monologue in the 
final act was marred by exaggerations, both vocal and 
histrionic. Altogether, as you will note from the above 
description of the premiére, it was not as happy an artis- 
tic event as might have been desired. 
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The Philharmonic Chorus concerts have long since been 
looked upon as model performances. Never, however, 
have Siegfried Ochs and his chorus demonstrated their 
worth more keenly and more convincingly than at last 
Monday night’s production of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” 
This test piece for chorus singing never was interpreted 
anywhere quite as adequately and effectively as on this 
occasion, 

Ochs made you feel that the old man Handel, with his 
turgid blood, his jumping frogs, his Hailstone Chorus, 
and his buzzing fly swarms, was a Richard Strauss of his 
kind. I wonder in fact whether with such comparatively 
simple means Richard II could ever have achieved simi- 
lar results. Certainly no one, not even a Richard Strauss, 
could ever have painted more plastically the darkness, 
“a darkness that could be felt,” as Handel did in his F 
minor Chorus. He was a genius, but that, as Henry T. 
Finck would say, is ancient history. Ancient, too, is the 
fact that the wonderful Hailstone Chorus is cribbed note 
for note from Stradella. Yes, he was a “borrower,” was 
Handel, but he was also a genius, and “quod licet Jovi 
non licet bovi!” 

The soloists have little work in “Israel in Egypt,” but 
what little they have to do they accomplished well, espe- 
cially Mrs. Louise Geller-Wolter, the alto, who inter- 
polated an arioso which has never yet appeared in print, 
but will soon be published. It is a gem in true Handelian 
style. 

Alexander Heinemann and Paul Knuepfer fought a 
brilliant vocal duel in the famous duet for two basses, 
“The Lord Is a Man of War.” 





Max Reger’s songs are of late being pushed with con- 
siderable energy by the Munich clique. His name 
probably not known in the United States. And yet his 
up high the sixties, and many 
of them are The higher up run, 
ever, the less inspiration they show, and the last ones 
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opus numbers run in 


they how- 


songs 


seem to consist of peculiar uneuphonious harmonic 
progressions, mostly altered chords, and of the most un 
singable and unmelodious vocal intervals It was no 


pleasure to listen to these songs, although the composer 
accompanied in person, and Ludwig Hess in good voice 
delivered them with intelligence and musical accuracy 


ea & 
Miss Hedwig Kirsch, pianist, made a successful début 
She is very talented, and has a brilliant technic Her 


playing on the whole, however, lacks warmth and poetry 
As a pupil of Prof. Karl Klindworth she was, of course, 
hampered with his conductorship of the Philharmonic Or 
of the Liszt A 
and unac 


Nevertheless her 
major Concerto highly 


companied pieces by Brahms, Sgambati and d’Albert the 


chestra interpretation 


was satisfactory, in 
young lady showed fleet fingers as well as clever con 
ception. 
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Frank O’Brien, the blind pianist, had the misfortune 
on the same evening that saw the pre 

Hence only few of the Berlin papers 
Those critics, however, who attended 


to give his recital 
miére of “Louise.’ 


were represented 


the concert pronounce themselves as highly pleased with 
Mr. O’Brien’s musical attainments He played Bee 
thoven’s E major Sonata, and the first, second, fourth 
ind seventh of Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” as well as 
works by Bach, Chopin, Tschaikowsky and Liszt. Mr 


O’Brien received his first education in piano playing and 


theory at the Montreal (Canada) School for the Blind 

but since 1900 is a pupil of Prof. Dr. Jedliczka in Berlin 
= & 

Lilli Lehmann made her reappearance here “as guest’ 

at the Theater des Westens in the part of Traviata last 

night. Her coloratura, never her strongest point, has be 


ne rather rusty, but her interpretation on the whole in- 
and satisfied the audience. As Alfredo, the tenor 
partner of so distinguished a 
he 
and, worse than that, he fre 
A noteworthy début was 
He has a 


terested 
a worthy 
He the 


does not know how to sing 





not 


ar was 


donna has advantage of youth, but 





quently deviates from the pitch 
that of Franz Egenieff in the part of Germont 
fine baritone voice of true lyrical timbre. Egenieff is an 
ssumed name whose bearer is a member of the aristoc- 
racy and a vocal pupil of Maurel and of Lilli Lehmann 
He has all 


tic career 


the necessary equipment for a successful artis 


Two operatic discoveries have been made in Germany 
during the past few days, and it is a remarkable coinoi 
dence that they both refer to the subject of Hans Sachs 


Mention can be found in several musical handbooks of an 


opera, “Hans Sachs,” by Adelbert Gyrowetz, but the 
work itself was missing. It has now been discovered 
after a search of many years, in the library of the royal 


theatres at Dresden by Kurt Mey, a musical littérateur 
who reports to the Dresden Nachrichten as follows: The 
find embraces the entire manuscript score, manuscript 
stage prompter’s book, vocal and orchestral parts in what 
are probably the only copies that ever existed. To judge 
by the pencil marks of the conductor and of the stage 
manager the work was either produced or studied for 
production at the Dresden Royal Opera House in 1834 
Historically the opera stands between the dramatic poem 
“Hans Sachs,” by Deinhardstein (1827), and the opera by 
Lortzing (1840), the libretto of which was drawn by 
Reger from Deinhardstein’s “Hans Sachs.” While both 
these works, however, treat of an episode from the life 
of the younger Sachs, the opera of Gyrowetz, whose li 
brettist is entirely unknown, represents Hans Sachs as a 
man of riper age and as father of a marriageable daughter 
For the rest the action in all three works is a matter of 
invention throughout. Gyrowetz lived from 1763 to 1850 
and was court conductor at Vienna from 1804 to 1831 
(though entirely forgotten today). In his day he was a 
highly esteemed as well as very popular composer. As 
his work was lying in Dresden since 1834 it is not un 
likely that it came to the notice of Richard Wagner, who 
it will be remembered, during his activity as conductor at 
Dresden, planned the writing of an opera on the subject 
of “Die Meistersinger.” The similarity of his book, how 
ever, with that of the opera of Gyrowetz is a very slight 
one. They have only a few traits in common. The music 
of Gyrowetz is fluent, pleasing and in the folktune vein 
but without individuality or power 

The other “Hans Sachs” find was made by Lortzing’s 
biographer, Georg Richard Kruse, and consists in a finale 
to that opera, which is contained in neither of the two 
piano scores existing of the work. It is in so far of im- 
portance as it is apt to exercise considerable influence 
upon the success of Lortzing’s “Hans Sachs,” an opera 
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which lately was revived at several German theatres. 
Only with this finale the opera is said to round off well 
and close fittingly. Lortzing’s work is deemed by Kruse 
worthy of a reproduction upon even the most modern of 
operatic stages. 
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Frederick Dornburg, the eminent essayist, attended the 
centenary celebration of Berlioz’s birthday yesterday at 
Monte Carlo, and sent to the Berlin Tageblatt the follow- 
ing telegram: “A characteristic marble bust of Berlioz 
was unveiled upon the big terrace, Massenet holding forth 
in an oration which was couched in sympathetic language, 
he being seemingly deeply touched. In the evening there 
was given a performance of “The Damnation of Faust” 
as an opera. Of this strangely demoniacal work one can 
speak only with sincere admiration. The fragmentary 
form of it, however, offered some difficulties with regard 
to stage production. Orchestra, chorus and mise en 
scéne were first class. The audience seemed fascinated. 
The principals, however, were not equal to the occasion. 
Emma Calvé as Marguerite was indisposed. Tamagno 
was a brainless Faust. Renaud, usually an excellent art- 
ist, made of the deeply demoniacal Mephisto a lyrical 
melancholist. The Marguerite scene made no impression. 
Berlioz’s work, which, giantlike, overtops Gounod’s 
“Faust,” proved a success as a stage production, and all 
big opera houses should follow the example of Monte 
Carlo in presenting it as an opera. 


The judges for the next competition for the Emperor’s 
prize to be sung for at Frankfort-on-the-Main in June 
next, and for which no less than thirty-four German male 
chorus societies have entered, will be the following: Dr. 
Franz Beier, conductor at Cassel; Max Clarus, musikdi- 
rector at Braunschweig; Professor Foerstler, of Stutt- 
gart; Prof. Siegfried Ochs, of Berlin; Baron von Perfall, 
of Munich; Prof. Dr. Bernhard Scholz, of Frankfort; Di- 
rector Ernst von Schuch, of Dresden; Prof. Dr. Fritz 
Volbach, of Mayence, and Director Heinrich Zoellner, of 
Leipsic. A more competent jury than this it would be 
difficult to gather anywhere. 
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Count Géza Zichy, the one armed pianist, about whom 
Leonard Liebling recently published some interesting an- 
ecdotes, has composed a dance poem entitled “Gemma,” 
which is to be brought out for the first time at Prague 
during the coming week. The work is described as a 
mixture of drama and ballet, with melodramatic music. 


fe 


Dr. Paul Marsop, the well known musical litterateur, 
wishes to publish an essay dealing with the desirable and 
necessary improvement of the financial status of members 
of the orchestras and other executive musicians. All 
those in favor of such a movement are requested to send 
their opinions and to lend their advice in the matter to 
Dr. Marsop. He also requests committees of orchestral 
organizations to mail him their sets of rules and regula- 
tions, salary lists and conditions, widows’ and orphans’ 
benefit fund statements, and all similar matters pertaining 
to the subject of the payment of musicians. Names will 
not be published unless desired by the sender. Address 
Dr. P. Marsop, Gesellschaft Museum, Promenadenstrasse, 
Munich 
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Regarding the history of the invisible orchestra the 
French music critic, Charles Joly, publishes in the Paris 
journal, Musica, a statement to the effect that it was not 
Richard Wagner who originated the idea of the mystic 
ibyss. “Toward the end of the sixteenth century when 
opera was yet in its infancy the Italian composers, Vechi 
ind Cavallieri, already thought of hiding from public view 


the orchestral instruments of which at that time there 
were not quite as may as nowadays. Later on Grétry 
wrote upon the same subject as follows: ‘I wish that 
the orchestra might be hidden, and that neither the musi- 
cian nor the pulpit lights could be seen from the audito- 
rium. The effect of the music would then become mag- 
ical. * * * I don’t know,” the French writer goes on 
to say, “whether Wagner, who was one of the best edu- 
cated men of his time, knew of these facts in musical his- 
tory. Be that as it may, it was he who had the audacity 
to realize what others had only contemplated doing.” 
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The American born, or to be more precise, the Boston 
born composer, Conductor Wilhelm Berger, who will 
soon succeed Fritz Steinbach in the leadership of the 
Meiningen Orchestra, has been nominated a “professor” 
by the Emperor. If Billy Berger had lived in Boston all 
this time instead of in Berlin he would probably not have 
been able to escape that title so long. 
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Just as successful as Ernst von Possart, director of the 
royal theatres at Munich, has become as stage manager 
of Wagner’s operas, he seems likely to grow as interpreter 
of the poet Wagner. Last winter he gave readings of the 
texts of the “Ring des Nibelungen.” There was no mu- 
sic, and yet he fascinated his audiences with these re- 
citals. A few days ago Herr von Possart tried the same 
experiment with two writings of Wagner which call for 
no music. There were the master’s dramatic sketch, 
“Wieland der Schmied,” which he never set to music, 
and the novel entitled “A Pilgrimage to Beethoven.” 
The audience was so much impressed with the beauties of 
these writings, more especially with the “Wieland der 
Schmied” libretto, that regrets were uttered to the effect 
that Wagner might have done well to compose “Wieland 
der Schmied” rather than “Parsifal.” 
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Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica 
CourteER during the past week were Miss Minnie Tracey, 
the American soprano; Mrs. Katharine Fisk, another suc- 
cessful American vocalist; A. Victor Benham, the American 
pianist, who will concertize in Berlin on the 24th inst. and 
in Vienna four days prior; Heinrich Meyn, the American 
baritone, who will soon give his second Berlin recital, and 
Dr. Hermann Fabri, inventor of a new musical instru- 
ment called the Pentaphone. O. F. 








The St. Louis Apollo Club. 
St. Louis, March 24, 1903 
To the Editor of The Musical Courier: 
HERE have appeared in THe Musica Courter, under 
dates of February 15 and March 14 respectively, two 
articles relative to the St. Louis Apollo Club. The first was 
signed “A Member of the Club’; the second was un 
signed. In the second article the writer broadly insinuated 
that it was I who wrote the first one, signed “A Member 
of the Club.” This insinuation is unfounded, for I had 
nothing to do with the authorship of the article in question. 
Will you kindly insert this in THe Musicat Courter, and 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES GALLOWAY. 


greatly oblige. 


Elsa Ruegger’s Departure. 


LLE. ELSA RUEGGER, eminent ’cellist soloist, 

after a highly successful tour in this country left 

for Antwerp on the Kensington last Sunday. From June 

15 to July 15 she plays at Pabloff’s, St. Petersburg, Rus- 

sia, and from July 16 to August 15 at Riga, Russia, in 

salon concerts. She will visit the United States again 
next season or season aiter. 


VOICE PRODUCTION FROM A 
LARYNGOLOGIST’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


By Dr. J. Mount Breyer, F. R. A. M. S., LL. D., 
of New York City. 


FL 

AM most flattered to have THe Musicat Courier 

pay me the compliment in asking my opinion, 

which I freely give here, on the singing art, in as 

concise manner as possible. My position as 

laryngologist to the most famous artists of the 

Metropolitan Opera for the last fifteen years gives me the 

right of a critic on vocai production, &c. I am, however, 

sorry that no more space could not be allotted for a fuller ex- 

planation of many important points in connection with the 

singing voice. I therefore apologize for this short article 

and hope that another opportunity will fall to my lot in 
the near future. 

The organ of speech and singing is the same in both 
cases, but in song it is used strictly as a musical instru 
ment—and, too, of far more complex structure than any 
fashioned by the hand of man. No two persons have their 
laryngeal muscles arranged in precisely the same manner, 
a circumstance which of itself goes a considerable way 
toward explaining the almost infinite variety of human 
voices. The wonderful diversity of expression in faces 
which structurally, as we may say, are almost identical is 
due to minute differences in the arrangement of the little 
muscles which move the skin. The same thing holds good 
in the larynx. In addition to this there are more appre- 
ciable differences, such as we see in the other parts of the 
body. The larynx (or voice producing organ) itself is as 





various in size and shape as the nose; and this is still 
more the case with the other parts concerned in the pro 
duction of the voice. The most laborious anatomical 
Gradgrind would shrink appalled from the attempt to 
measure the capacity and trace the shape of the various 
resonance chambers—chest, throat, mouth and nose, with 
the many intricate little passages and cavelike spaces com 
municating with the latter—yet the slightest difference in 
the form, size or material structure of any of these parts 
must have its effect in modifying the voice to some extent 

It is a curious fact that singers, who are often rather unwill 
ing to believe that the voice is formed solely in the larynx, 
are yet generally surprised to be told that the true nature 
of the voice cannot be certainly determined by examina 
tion solely of that organ itself. A funny story is told on that 
point of a famous Viennese laryngologist, Professor S— 
early in the sixties. Of course in those times laryngology 
was only in its infancy; however, it holds good today. It 
illustrates how very hasty it would be to judge or to 
venture even a guess as to the character of a voice from 
the appearance of the larynx and vocal cords as may be 
best related by the following anecdote: 

To Professor S——, who had asserted that he could 
by a laryngoscopic examination alone classify the 
voice, came one day two men to have their throats 
examined. One—the stalwart tenor Theodore Wachtel 
was promptly declared a baritone; the other, the excellent 
baritone J. N. Beck, of small stature and corresponding 
threat, was pronounced a tenor.—Tableau! 

From what is said as to the extraordinary number of the 
component parts of the vocal machine, it will be evident 
that it would be almost as rash to pronounce on the nature 
of the voice from the appearance of the larynx as it would 
be to take the shape of the nose as an index of moral 
character. It can only be said in a general way that, other 
things (notably, the resonance chambers) being equal, one 
expects a large, roomy larynx, with thick, powerful cords, 
to yield a deep, massive voice, and a small organ, with 
slender cords, to send forth a shrill, high pitched voice 
These two types represent the male ‘and female voice re- 
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spectively ; that of the child belongs to the latter category. 
It must be understood that the difference in size between 
the largest larynx and the smallest is, after all, very trifling 
For instance, the vocal cords in women are but 


in itself. 
a fraction of an inch shorter than in men, and the other 
dimensions vary in much the like 
difference prevails throughout the resonant apparatus, the 


same proportion. A 
reinforcing chambers being larger in men, and their walls 
(which are built up of bone, gristle and muscle), denser 
or more solid 

The voice varies in compass no less than in quality. A 
priori long cord should range of tone, 
but so much depends on the management of these vibrating 
reeds that comparatively little significance can be attached 
to mere length. The average compass of the singing voice 
is from two to three octaves, the latter limit being seldom 
The artistic effect produced with 


indicate great 


exceeded, than it occurs. 
this small stock of available notes is as wonderful in its 
way as the marvelous results that can be got out of the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet 

I'he subject of the registers has been much debated by 


the learned, and still more perhaps by the unlearned. I can 


touch only very lightly on the subject here. To sum up 
the mechanism of the registers, there is first the “long 
reed” register, in which the cords vibrate in their whole 
length and thickness; then the “short reed” or “head” 
register, in which the vibrating reed is gradually short 
ened. Pitch rises in the long reed register, owing 
to increasing tension of the cords, accompanied by 
nereasing rapidly of vibration; when the cords cannot be 
made more tense, the device of shortening the reed is 


In the upper register not only is the 
the cords (“glottis”) diminished to the 
size, but the whole upper orifice Of the 


brought into play 
aperture between 
smallest possible 
larynx is compressed from side to side, so as to leave only 
a very narrow chink for the voice to pass through. In the 
lower register, on the other hand, the larynx is wide open, 
and the vibrating air rushes forth in a full broad stream 


of sound. Many singing masters and artists themselves, 
not content with the great natural divisions of the voice 
which have just been indicated, insist that there are five 


different each with a distinct mechanism of its 


I am not a maestro, and therefore I am willing to 
five 


registers, 
own 
that, artistically there ought to be 
fact them that 


But if that is a necessity of art it is 


admit speaking 


registers, or, in any number of may be 
thought desirable 
not a necessity of nature. The differences of mechanism 
on which the singing masters profess to base their divisions 
are mostly of so subtle a nature as to be almost invisible 
and sometimes even hardly appreciable by the 
intellect I 
their views with mine, diametrically opposed 
as they at first I speak 


solely of the tone of a note, that is to say, of its place in 


to the eye, 


ordinary think, however, there is a way of 


reconciling 


seem to be. As a physiologist, 


the musical scale, and I say, that note is delivered by the 
long reed or short reed adjustment, as the case may be; 
as musicians, on the other hand, the maestri, speaking of 
the quality as well as the tone, say, that note ought to be 
delivered in such and such a way to make it artistically 
beautiful. In the one case, in short, the voice is consid- 


ered purely as it is produced in the larynx; in the other, as 
managing his reso- 

Now, for this 
sult many things are needed besides the correct adjustment 
of the The supply of breath must be regu- 
lated to a the the soft 
cheeks and lips must be precisely that which is best 
There are rules 
these 


trained 


apparatus to the best advantage 


it is delivered by a well singer 


nance re- 


vocal cords 


nicety, and position of tongue, 


palate, 
for the utterance of each particular note 
founded on experience which govern all these things ; 
rules are expressed in terms of subjective sensations use- 


ful, as indicating the feelings that should accompany the 


right performance of the manceuvre required. It is on all 


this complicated mechanism that the five registers of the 


singing masters are based; the more or less fanciful 


changes in the larynx, to which they attribute the slight, 
but artistically vital, differences in production which their 
trained ear enables appreciate, have in reality 
but little share in the result. The difference between artis- 
tic and inartistic production of the voice depends far more 
on the management of the resonators than on the adjust- 


them to 


ment of the vocal cords. 

This point will be better understood if it is borne in mind 
that, as Helmholtz every musical sound is 
“compounded of many simples”; that is to say, the funda- 
secondary 


has shown, 


reinforced by a number of 


which accompany, and, as it were, 


mental tone as 
sounds, or “harmonics,” 
echo; it is in a higher key, the whole being blended into one 
sensation to the ear. Then, again, it is well known that 
every resonance cavity has what may be called an “elective 
affinity” for one particular note, to the vibrations of which 
it responds sympathetically, like a lover’s heart answering 
that of his beloved. As the from the 


larynx, the mouth, tongue, and soft palate mold themselves 


crude note issues 


by the most delicate movements into every conceivable 
variety of shape, clothing the raw bones of sound with 
body and living richness of tone. Each of the various 


resonance chambers re-echoes its corresponding tone, so 
that a single, well delivered note is in reality a full choir of 
harmonious sounds. 

It has further been proved that each vowel has its own 
special pitch, and hence it cannot be sounded in perfection 
on any other. The different vowels, in fact, are produced 
by modifications in the length and shape of the cavity of 
them is that to 
responds It 


the mouth, and the note of each one of 


which such a resonance chamber naturally 
follows from this that in order to get the best effect from 
the vocal the perfect 
possible adaptation of the various vowels to the notes on 
Sounds like o and u 


instrument, there should be most 


which they are to be sung (oo) are 


best rendered in the lower notes of the voice; a and i (ee) 


in the upper. It is difficult, indeed almost impossible, to 


sing the latter vowels on deep notes. “The marriage of 
music and immortal verse cannot be perfect unless the 
various affinities of the vowel sounds are carefully re- 


spected by the composer.”- -Sir Morell MacKenzie 

From what I have said it will, I think, be evident that 
no one, however, happily gifted in point of voice, can use 
his endowment to the best advantage without careful train- 
ing 
only a particular adjustment of the larynx, but a special 
arrangement of the and management 
of the breath, all the complicated movements involved in 


Every note requires for its artistic production, not 


resonators suitable 
these various proceedings having to be performed auto- 
matically and with the most exact precision, and the whole 
M. Jourdain’s 


master was not such a fool as he is made to appear, when 


being combined into one instantaneous act 


he insisted on the mechanism of utterance being clearly 


understood. When this has been acquired the singer is 


still only like a child that has learned to stand; walking, 
running and dancing; in other words, the junction of the 
separate notes into the “linked sweetness’ of an air the 
graces and ornaments of vocalization, and the secret of 
sympathetic expression have yet to be acquired. There is 


be satisfied 


with a very inadequate amount of training, and I cannot 


an unfortunate tendency at the present day to 


help thinking that this is partly due to an imperfect ap- 
Many seem to fancy that the 
Mile 
in speaking to me on this very point, said: 


preciation of its necessity 


voice can be trained in a few months Bauermeister, 


“How prepos- 
terous such a notion is must be evident to who 
takes the trouble to think 
of the violin or piano the instrument is perfect from the 
the 


cases 


anyone 


about the matter. In the case 


outset, and the student has only to learn to play it; 
singer, on the other hand, has to develop—in some 


then to master the 


almost to create—his instrument, and 
technic of it.” 
The art of so governing the breadth that not a particle of 


it shall escape without giving up its mechanical equivalent 


of sound must first of all be required. The first thing the 
singer has to do is to learn to breathe; he must fill his 
lungs without gasping, and empty them quickly or slowly, 
gently or with violence, according to his needs. Much has 
been written on this matter with which I need not perplex 
the reader further. 

The training of the other parts of the vocal machinery 
the vibrating element and the resonant apparatus, lies alto- 
gether outside of my province, which I beg to leave over 
to the singing masters. That may be called the “fingering” 
of the vocal cords, and the “tuning” of the resonators can 
be acquired only by constant practice under a good teacher 
There is no such thing as a self-taught singer. Constant 
imitations of the best models and that watchful discipline 
of an experienced instructor constitute the real secret of 
the old Italian schools of singing, which gave such splen- 
did results. 








A Morse-Baxter Recital. 
LEILA LIVINGSTON MORSE, 


prano, and David Baxter, the Scotch basso, gave 
their second recital in the Astor Gallery of the Waldori- 
Astoria, Tuesday afternoon, March 24, and again a dis- 
tinguished audience heard them in a good program. Vic 


ISS mezzo s0- 


tor Harris was at the piano 

Miss Morse is still in the débutante class, but she is a 
young woman of fine gifts. Her voice is pleasing, and 
the rich quality of the middle register is the thing that 
promises a bright artistic future, for such voices develop 
into remarkable voices sometimes. Miss Morse sang sev 
eral songs on her list with delightful sweetness and ex- 
by Chaminade; “Kraut Ver- 
songs by the two 


pression The “Berceuse,” 
gessenheit,” by Von Fielitz, and the 


Nevins and Howard Brockway revealed the singer's 
talents to those who listened intelligently to her singing 
Mr. Baxter’s splendid voice sounded more resonant 


than ever, and his manly, earnest art again won the audi 
ence. The basso was recalled after his characteristic in- 


terpretation of “Jennie Nettles,” and compelled to sing 


another song. , He gave “In Cellar Cool,” an old Ger 
e ~ 





man drinking song, with a thrilling climax, and Mr. Bax- 
ter, with his wonderful voice, did full justice to it 
The program included these songs: 
Sands Dee Clay 
Tinker’s Song . Old Englist 
O, That We Two Were Maying I Nevin 
Leather Bottle Old Englis 
Mr. Baxter 
Berceuse . ( Chaminade 
Si Mer Vers Avaient Des Ailes R. Hahn 
Kraut Vergessenheit von Fielitz 
Fir Musik pees . Rk Franz 
Meine Liebe Is Griin Brahn 
Miss Morse 
Iwa Sisters o’ Benori« Old Ballac 
Cooper o’ Fife Old Ballad 
Fine Flowers in the Valley Old Ballad 
jenny Nettles Old Ballad 
Mr. Baxter 
Sing to Me, Sing Clayton John 
This Is the Moon of Roses Clayton Johns 
A Song.. ° \. Nevin 
When the Land Was White with Moonlight E. Nev 
Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love Brockway 
Miss Morse 
A Success in Song. 
ISS VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, the excellent Chi 
cago soprano, not long ago appeared at a cencert 
in her native city, and earned the following enthusiastic 
newspaper praise: “With great applause the audience re- 


ceived the singer, an exceptionally gifted and splendidly 


schooled lyric soprano. Particularly in the high registers 
her voice is of enchanting quality.” 

Miss Listemann has just been engaged for a concert tour 
that will take up all of the season of 1903-04 and will ex 


tend as far West as the Pacific Coast. 
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HoTeEL CEcIL, Lonpon, } 
March 14, 1903. 


ONCERTS have been few and unimportant 
this week, the only one that really deserves 
more than passing notice being the Philhar- 
monic of Thursday evening. It is a matter 
for hearty congratulation all concerned 
that the orchestra and Dr. Cowen succeeded 

in correcting to a very large extent the somewhat unfa- 
vorable impression which they created at the first concert 
of the In the first place the program was of 
quite unusual interest. It is not often that the Philhar- 
monic provides us with three novelties in a single even- 
ing. and Dr. Cowen is to be complimented on his energy 
and on the undoubted success which attended his efforts. 
Interest certainly centred in a violin concerto by the Baron 
d’ Erlanger, which, though it has been played several times 
on the Continent, was completely new so far as London 
is concerned. Good concertos for the violin could almost 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Those by Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Max Bruch and Brahms are about 
the only concertos which appeal to classical players, while 
the Paganini, Vieuxtemps and Ernst concertos, so affect- 
ed by virtuosi, we are thoroughly and heartily tired. It 
would be absurd to place the Baron d’Erlanger’s con- 
certo on a pinnacle beside those of Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, for it can hardly take a place among the great 
masterpieces of the world. Nevertheless it has so many 
merits that it will without doubt be joyfully welcomed by 
violinists, who wish to add to their repertory a work 
which has the merit of being extremely attractive and 
admirably written. M. d’Erlanger has always shown him- 
self to be the possessor of a flow of graceful melody, and 
this gift has been put to very excellent use here. Each of 
the three movements is melodically delightful, but the 
charms of the concerto by no means end there. The de- 
velopment is always clever and interesting, and if it is 
occasionally somewhat prolix, this is almost the only fault 
the concerto possesses. The composer has been espe- 
cially happy in preserving the balance between the solo 
and the accompaniments, and the latter, though never 
thin, are kept in such subjection that the solo always 
comes out well, a merit of which by no means all mod 
ern concertos can boast. 


This concerto is, indeed, by far the best work that M. 
d’Erlanger has given us. Hitherto he has always shown 
himself a clever melodist, but he has rarely seemed to 
possess the power of developing his tunes when he has 
But his technic has evidently improved 





to 


season. 


invented them 
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enormously, and it seems very possible that he will yet 
give us some work for which we shall be grateful. He 
still, it is true, has something to learn, and the develop- 
ment was, as I have said, occasionally rather prolix, and 
occasionally rather scrappy. But he has evidently put his 
time to very good use, and much may be expected of a 
composer who obviously is possessed with a desire to 1m- 
prove. He will scarcely take his place among the great 
ones of the world, for his music is not that of a writer 
with a very strongly marked personality. But it is music 
which is decidedly above the average level, and for work 
oi this class there is always plenty of room. 


= <= 


Much of the success which the concerto scored was, no 
doubt, to the wonderful performance that Fritz 
Kreisler gave of the solo. Happy indeed is the composer 
who has so admirable an artist to interpret his music. 
Kreisler today stands in a class entirely by himself. 
Joachim’s day, without intending any disrespect, may be 
said to be over, for it is very improbable that he will 
make more than one appearance a year in London as a 
soloist, at the extra concert always given by his quartet 
aiter their annual series. Ysaye is a master of romance, 
while the last few years have produced so astonishing a 
crop of virtuosi that the market is positively glutted. 
Kreisler, however, is virtuoso, artist and romanticist in 
one. He can charm his audience with his sweetness, he 
can astonish them with his virtuosity, and he can open 
their eyes by his wonderful readings of the classics. I 
doubt whether any other ‘player of the day has quite such 
varied attainments. On Thursday he was quite at his 
best, and M. d’Erlanger must have deemed himself a very 
lucky man in that his work received so excellent an in- 
troduction to England. The solo is particularly grateful 
to the violinist, and Kreisler made the most of all his 
opportunities. He gave out the very charming second 
subject of the first movement with a tenderness such as 
few other players have at their command, and which was 
in its way no less amazing than the brilliance with which 
he overcame the great difficulties that abound in the solo. 
The whole performance was that of a master of his art, 
and raised him still higher in the estimation of his hearers. 


due 


Sir Villiers Stanford’s Irish Rhapsody in D minor calls 
for but little attention. It is one of those works invariably 
described as “brilliant and effective,” and it will neither add 
to nor detract from the fame of its composer. Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie’s orchestral suite, “London Day by Day,” 






is, on the other hand, distinctly better than anything that 
its writer has produced before. As its name implies, it 
consists of a series of short sketches of London life, and 
occasionally the composer has been peculiarly happy in 
obtaining the desired effect. One could, perhaps, have 
spared the section which is supposed to celebrate the 
proclamation of peace, while the “Merry 
Mayiair,” though clever enough, would not answer par 
ticularly well for dancing purposes. But the first section, 
a delightfully ingenious set of variations, and the last, 
which deals with Hampstead Heath on a bank holiday, 
are very well worth a little careful study, for Sir Alexan- 
der has written them in a happier vein than has hitherto 
characterized his work. It is to be hoped that the suite 
will soon be heard again in London. The orchestral 
scheme the concert also included Mozart's G 
Symphony, of which Dr. Cowen secured an excellent per 
The fine Philharmonic strings made the best 
use of their opportunities in the last movement. Mile. 
Lydia Nervil, the vocalist of the concert, showed in the 
air, “A vos jeux,” from Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet,” 


valse calied 


of minoi 


formance. 


that she has an exceptionally fine voice, though she hard 
ly seemed to put it to the best use. 
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Of the other concerts of the week that given by Fran 
cis Harford at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon was 
of the greatest general iterest. Mr. Harford’s champicn 
ship of the native composer certainly deserves recogni 
ticn and imitation. At each of his recitals he produces 
several songs by native writers, and, though these are 
naturally of rather varying merit, he rarely fails to find 
The itinerant muffin 
seller, who invariably parades the streets outside the hall 
with his bell when he is least wanted, attempted to spoil 
the effect of Vaughan Williams’ 
net, “Silent Noon,” but Mr. Harford very wisely waited 
until the noise had abated. The song is so charming that 
the wisdom Of the 


songs, Cecil Forsyth’s “Idyll” gained an encourse, 


something that is worth hearing. 


setting of Rossetti’s son 


of his course was obvious. other 
though 
it rather owed its success to the singer’s art than to its own 
merit. Mr, 
lent singer, but his style has a certain monotony which it 
would better Most 
mirably sung, particularly a capital setting by H. F 
nardson, of Henry Newbolt’s “Drake's Drum," the 
“Idyll” and Purcell’s “Let the Dreadful Engines.” But 
it is not in his power, apparently, to vary to any great 


extent the rather sombre quality of his tone, and if he 


intrinsic Harford is, in many ways, an excel 


ad 
Rey 


be without of his songs were 


had a greater command over color his singing would be 
immensely improved. 
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One is always glad to welcome young English violin 
ists who, in spite of traditions, have elected to study in 
their native land, and Miss Margaret Holloway, who gave 
a recital at Hall in the 


does credit to the Royal Academy of Music 


Steinway evening, certainly 
Her tone is 
very bright and clear. She is a clever executant, and she 
made it quite obvious on Thursday that she possesses a 
Miss Holloway was, too, very well 


Beethoven's Sonata in A 


musical temperament. 
advised when she chose 
to head her program. The sonata is by no means one of 
the most familiar, and it would be well if young 
players were to follow Miss Holloway’s example, instead 
of challenging comparison with the great violinists of the 
day in the Kreutzer Sonata, as is their usual wont. Their 
of course, extremely laudable, but they can 


minor 


other 


ambition is, 
hardly hope to come out of so unequal a contest with 
flying colors. The performance which Miss Holloway 


and Signor Sobrino gave of the A minor Sonata was 
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satisfactory in every way, and we shall probably hear 


more of this most promising young player. 
eS & 


The tenth Broadwood, concert took place at St. James’ 
Hall on Thursday evening. I was unable to hear T. F. 
Dunhill’s Quintet in F minor for strings and horn, which 
headed the program, owing to the counter attractions of 
the Philharmonic. If I remember aright, however, it has 
been played before in London, and then proved to be an 
exceedingly interesting work. An oddly named “cantata 
for baritone voice and piano,” by Vaughan Williams, was 
produced at this concert by Campbell McInness and 
Howard Jones. The “cantata,” which so called ‘““Willow- 
wood,” has for its words four sonnets by Dante Gabriel 
It would, however, be unfair to pass judgment 
Vaughan 


Rossetti. 
on the music without hearing it a second time. 
Williams has attempted rather to breathe the spirit of the 
words than to fit them with a set melody. If his success 
seems at first to be not more than partial, the fault may 
well rest with the hearer and not with the composer 
Certainly some parts of the music are of great beauty, 
though others, again, leave one in doubt. 
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Other concerts have been given on Monday by Misses 


Wyllie Jaeger and Fanny Howard, on Tuesday by 
Madame Friedenhaus and on Wednesday by Herbert 
Grover. ZARATH USTRA. 


The Liederkranz Elects Claassen. 


HE New York Leiderkranz has chosen Arthur Claas- 
sen for musical director. The election, held Thurs- 
day night, March 26, was unanimous, as no other candi 
dates were Mr Dr. Paul 
Klengel, who resigned early in the winter on account of 
ill health. Mr. Claassen will continue to be the conductor 
of the Brooklyn Arion, a society that entertains for him 
and reverence that is quite unusual among 
uusical clubs. In February last Mr. Claassen 
he Liederkranz concert and from the good 
made at the time it was clear to all eyes that he would be 


considered. Claassen succeeds 


mn affection 
conducted 


impressions 


selected to fill the coveted place 

Before coming to the United States in 1884 Mr 
sen had made a reputation as a conductor of orchestras 
The year he arrived in New York 
the Brooklyn Arion, 
For twelve 


Claas 


and opera in Germany. 
he elected musical 
and he has held the position all these years. 
years Mr. Claassen was conductor of the United Singers 
of Brooklyn. He has conducted many important concerts, 
and as will be remembered was chosen as musical director 
of the Sangerfest held in Brooklyn in the summer of 1900 
Mr. Claassen was sent as a delegate (the other two were 
Otto Wissner and S. Karl to the 
year, to present the formal vote of thanks by the North 


was director by 


Saenger ) Berlin same 
eastern Saengerbund to Emperor William of Germany for 
the beautiful gift, known now as the Kaiser Prize, which 
His Majesty made in the spring previous. 

Mr. Claassen was born in Stargard, Germany, February 
1859. He is a graduate of the Danzig Gymnasium 
and later he entered the music school at Weimar, and 
there studied under the well known masters Miiller 
Hartung, A. W. Gottschalk and Sulze. Mr. Claassen’s 
compositions include a symphonic poem, choruses, many 
His new mass was sung 


19, 


songs and music for the church. 
in Philadelphia this season. 
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R. PAUL MARSOP announces that he is about 
& to publish a study on the social conditions of 

German orchestral musicians, and an appeal to 
them to begin an agitation for the elevation of the mate- 
rial position of musicians, so necessary at the present 
He requests all sympathizers with his ideas to 
wages, sick pensions, widows’ 
His address is Munich Society Mu- 


time 


communicate details of 
funds and the like. 


seum. 
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A marble bust of the famous Alboni will be placed ir 
the foyer of the Opera House in Paris. By her will she 
left to the city of Paris a fund of two million of francs. 
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A monument Hector Berlioz has been erected at 
Monte Carlo in the park surrounding the theatre. The 


monument consists of a bronze bust by Leopold Bern- 


to 


stamen, resting on a pedestal, with bas reliefs, by Paul 
Rossel. 
e €& 


Fritz Steinbach, on his leaving Meiningen after fifteen 
years’ service, received many presents from his admirers. 
The members of the court orchestra gave a picture of 
ladies of the singing society a piece of 
tapestry, and subscribers the concerts a candelabrum 
His successor, Wilhelm Berger, has received the title of 
Professor from the Emperor of Germany. 
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themselves, the 


to 


The new Festival Hall at Mannheim, erected by Bruno 
Schmitz, will be inaugurated at Easter by a grand festival 
Ihe combined orchestras of the court theatres of Mann 
heim and Karlsruhe and a mixed chorus of 1,000 voices 
will take part in the performances, under the direction of 
Felix Mottl, of Karlsruhe, and Capellmeisters Kahler and 
Langer, of Mannheim. Concerts will be given on April 
12, 13 and 14 


eS & 


The Khedivial Theatre, of Cairo, lately produced Fran 
chetti’s The Journal 
Pyramides felt called upon to deny reports that the work 
was a glorification of Germany, likely to hurt the feelings 
of the French population of the city. It its 
readers that the most patriotic chauvinist Frenchman, even 
le plus sottement Germanophobe, will find in it nothing to 


operatic work, “Germania.” les 


assures 


injure the tender susceptibilities of a child. 
eS & 


Helsingfors lately welcomed the reappearance of Alice 
Barbi, at present the Baroness Wolff-Stomersee, 
after fiiteen years’ absence from the concert hall. Al- 
though time has left traces on her voice, she conquered 
the audience as in days gone by, by her technical endow- 


von 


ments and good schooling. Part of the proceeds of the 
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concert was given for the relief of the population of Fin 
land, now suffering from distress owing to the failure of 
the harvest 

Ss & 
How they rehearse in Munich. The rehearsals for the 
new production of the “Ring des the 
Prince Regent Theatre, to take place next summer, began 
in December last, with twenty-eight rehearsals of “Die 
Walkiire,” and last week the rehearsals of “Siegfried” be 
gan. All the chief roles are doubled. There are three r¢ 
hearsals every week, under the direction of Possart, as 
by Herman Zumpe, Capellmeister Fischer and 
Stage Manager Fuchs. 


Nibelungen,” at 


sisted 


eS = 


Marschner’s “Hans Heiling” was performed at Vienna 
for the 100th time on February 17. As it was first given at 
Vienna in 1864, it required fifty-seven years to reach the 


hundred mark. Vienna was not a lucky town for Marsch 


ner. The “Templar and Judin” was given only three times 
between 1849 and 1864; the first was an utter failure, the 
third stopped the piece for a long time. The text of the 


ytt’s “Ivanhoe” and Friar Tuck natur 
ally has an important part. This was assigned to an excel 
lent actor, Holzl, but the censorship prohibited him from 
wearing the pro Nobis.” 


He tried to sing “Ergo bibamus” in its place at the final re 


opera is based on Sc: 


monk’s dress or singing “Ora 
hearsal, but was so disgusted with the effect that at the 
stage performance he sang the forbidden words; he was 
dismissed the next day and forbidden to set foot in Vienna 
Although the opera is no longer excluded from the Vienna 


Opera, it has been given only twenty-eight times in the 
last twenty years. 
A Charming Von Klenner Pupil. 
SERIES of “Lenten Talks on Literature” are being 

A given at the Pascal Institute, Lexington avenue 
and Fifty-first street. The lecturer is Mrs. Francis Har 
din Hess, of the Lenox and Astor libraries 

he lectures are invitation affairs, arranged by the 
board of managers, prominent among whom are Mrs 
Russell Sage, Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Tod, Mrs. C. P. Huntington and Mrs. Clarence Burns 


The talks are followed by a musical program arranged by 
Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld 

On one afternoon of the 
scored by Miss Mabel Clark, 
This young lady has a clear, 


success was 
von Klenner 
and sang 


series a great 


pupil of Mme 
pure soprano voice, 


with excellent method, grace and expression, charming her 


audience so thoroughly that Miss Pascal begged that the 
pupils of the Institute might be brought down to hear the 
encore which was enthusiastically demanded Miss 
Clark’s selections were: “May Day,” Waltham, and 
“Burst Ye Apple Buds,” S. A. Emery 

Miss Clark is studying for light opera, and has voice, 


diction and appearance in her favor 


Amy Robie. 


MY ROBIE, violinist, has been busy this winter with 
an increasing number of pupils and various engage- 


A 


ments. She played recently for the Westport Musical 
Society, Westport, Conn., and has been in request for 
clubs and musicales. She is also engaged for concert 


work in Poughkeepsie and other town in this State, and 
as soloist by the Central Baptist Church, of this city 


ANTONIA 


AWYER, 


Contralto. 
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F ARTHUR WHITING has not already ar 
ranged to have his clever song cycle, “Flo 
riana,”’ sung in England he should endeavor to 





English composers have 
them 


do so without delay 


song 
proved trying to musicians here for reasons that 


sent us cycles and some of have 


again be enumerated. One of the reasons why 


nes d 
Mr 


to show audiences over there that it is possible to write 


not 
Whiting should have “Floriana” sung in England is 


a song cycle that combines musicianship, invention and 
the deft, light touches that keep the music within the 
comprehension of the many that hear without thinking 
Mr. Whiting has done all this, and he 


“Floriana” 


deeply about it 


most skillfully. has 


1as performed the task 
received praise, but it is questionable whether the com- 
poser has received all the appreciation that he deserves. 
His song cycle is certainly one of the best things by an 
Amer composer this The are 
from Herford’s “Overheard in a Garden,” 


ican heard season. poems 


Oliver and in 


the score the composer has caught the fancy of the verse 


writer 

Che performance of “Floriana” at Association Hall 
Wednesday night of last week was very enjoyable. The 
singers were Miss Edith Chapman, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, John Young and Francis Rogers, the quartet that 
has sung the cycle in other cities under the direction of 
the composer. Mr. Whiting directed at the Brooklyn 
concert, and besides his valued assistance as conductor 
and accompanist he played three piano solos, a gavotte 
by Sgambatti and two Chopin studies, the one in E 


najor and that favorite of ali students, the one on the 


black keys 
the singers were heard in the fol- 


Preceding the cycle 


lowing program 


Contentment .Goring-Thomas 


Woodland Dell acne . ..Chaminade 
Miss Chapman and Mr. Young 
au durch die Dammerung Strauss 
( wn's Serenade Luckstone 
I ler Ballad ° Cowen 
Mr. Rogers. 

EMR i vececccceccsvceusecspesesentcoscsocesaebassespesetes Luzzi 
Serenata ’ ; .. Gounod 
Miss Hall. 

Phy Has Su Charming Graces ...A. Young 
Before the Dawn : . Chadwick 
Mr. Young 

I) 
I Is Life’s End ; Whiting 
ie) There’s a Heart for Everyone Whiting 
Miss Hall and Mr. Rogers 


The Whiting duets sung by Miss Hall and Mr. Rogers 
were very interesting and beautifully sung.* Mr. Whiting 


sccompanied for his songs *. Wark played for the 





singers in the other songs, and his work was notable for 


taste and discretion 


f 


The pupils of Errst Kampermann and August Schmidt 


gave a musicale at Wissner Hall Wednesday night, 


March 25 
es €& 


Theobald Engelhardt has been nominated for president 


the Arion Singing Society. The election will be held 
\pril 12 (Easier Sunday), and as there are no other can- 


Mr. Engelhardt 


tor 


didates, Mr. Engelhardt will be elected. 


succeeds Theodore P. Fritz 
eS € 

Miss Olive Mead and Mr. Davies were the artists who 
gave the third program in the series of morning mu- 
sicales arranged by Wilford Watters 

eH & 

Leopold Winkler gave his third concert at Wissner 
Hall Friday night, March 27. He was assisted by Carl 
Venth, violinist; Leo Altman, violin and viola; Arthur 
Laser, ‘cello: Hermann F, Dietmann, baritone, and Miss 
Henrietta Michelsohn at the second piano. The pro- 
gram was: 

Quartet, op. 1, for piano, violin, ‘cello and viola Walter Rahl 
Messrs. Winkler, Carl Venth, Arthur Laser and Leo Altman 
Songs of Raoul le Preux to Queen lolanthe of Navarre..R. Hofmann 
Mr. Dietmann 
Sonata, op. 57, F minor . Beethoven 
Mr. Winkler 
Walter's Preislied Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Mr. Laser. 

Madrigal - Victor Narris 
Don Juan’s Serenade Tschaikewsky 
Mr. Dietmann 
Liebesbotschaft Schubert-Liszt 
To a Water Lily Ed. MacDowel 
Study, op. 10, No. 7 Chopin 
Mr, Winkler 
Zigeunerweisen Sarasate 
Mr. Altman 
Variations for two pianos on a Theme by Beethoven Saint-Saens 
Miss Michelsohn and Mr. Winkler 
Mr. Winkler was in a highly nervous state, and his 


playing, in consequence, was uneven, But only a man oi 
will power could have played at all under the circum- 
stances. When it became known that both of the pianist’s 
small children were lying dangerously ill at a hospital all 
hearts sympathized with him in his affliction. 

The Quartet by Rab! is one which received the first prize 
in Vienna in which musicians were 


In a competition 


greatly interested. The work is exceedingly well written 
and shows unmistakable inventive skill, and the fluency 
that charming It 


played with care aud sincerity by the four artists 


may best be characterized as was 


here was some disappointment because Carl Venth, the 


violinist, did not play solos. Mr. Altman, who performed 
the viola part in the quartet, played later on an uncom- 
monly good violin, the Gypsy Melodies, by Sarasate, and in 
which he displayed technical execution beyond the ordi 
nary, and as an encore he played not so well a showy ar 
rangement of the Sextet from “Lucia.” 

Mr. Laser, the ‘cellist, played the “Prize Song,” 
with feeling, but despite the 


from 
“Die Meistersinger,” “cuts” 
it was evident that the piece is better suited to the violin. 
Mr. Dietmann, a sympathetic singer always when he ad- 
keres to the lyric style, was hardly equal to the dramatic 
import of the songs by Hofmann and Tschaikowsky. The 
Madrigal,’ by Victor Harris, he sung delightfully, and his 
clear enunciation of the English words was good to hear. 
Miss Michelsohn, who played the second piano part for 


the Saint-Saéns “Variations,” is a pupil of Mr. Winkler, 
and her talent and earnestness were very marked in the 
performance. 

= = 


Tomorrow night (Thursday) the Arion Singing Society 
and Shanna Cumming will sing before the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, at the Academy of Music. 


At the Baptist Temple all is in readiness for the per 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” tomorrow night. E 


M. Bowman will direct the oratorio. 
< << 
The Brooklyn Institute will give one concert in Hely 


Week that the most consistent churchman will not object 
to when he reads the program announced. Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” and Georg Henschel’s “Requiem” 
by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Walter Henry Hall con 
The soloists will be Mrs. Shanna Cumming, Miss 
Woltmann, Theodore Yorx and Herbert 
There will be an orchestra of fifty musi 


will be sung 


lucting. 
Pauline van 


Witherspoon. 








cians 
a ee 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, assisted by Mrs. Stuart Close, 
pianist, will open his second course of lectures upon “Pairs 
of Living Composers,” American and foreign, Monday 
afternoon, April 6, in the Assembly Hall of Adelphi Col 
lege. The other dates are April 20, May 4 and 18. Here 
are the programs: 
APRIL 6-SAINT-SAENS AND CHAMINADI MASON 
AND BEACH 
Le Rouet d’Omphale, Poem Symphonique 2 > Saens 
rhird Waltz Brilliant, in A flat, op. 8o Chaminade 
Etude Symphonique, in B flat, op. 28 Chaminade 
Rallad in D flat, op. 6 Mrs. H. H. A, Bea 
Phantoms, op. 15, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Improvisation in I I W. Mason 
Amourette in B flat, op. 48 W Ma 
APRIL 20—GRIEG AND ELGAR, MacDOWELI AND 
KROEGER, 
Sonata in E, op. 7 Grieg 
Serenade Mauresque, op. 10, No. 2 Elgar 
Imperial March in B flat, op. 32 Elgar 
Sonata in D flat, op. 40 Kroeger 
Mrs. Stuart Close 
Sonata Tragica, G minor, op, 45 MacD ‘ 
MAY 4—SGAMBATI AND SCHYTTE, MOSZKOWSKI AND 
SCHUTT, BARTLETT AND FOOTE 
Moment Musicale in C sharp minor, op. 7, No. 2 M. Moszkowski 
Veber die Steppe hin, op. 22, No. 7 L. Schytte 
Invitation a la Valse, op. 45, No. 1 ; E. Schit 
Mrs, Stuart Close 
(Gavotte in A flat minor, op. 14 G. Sgambat 
Suite in D minor, op. 15.... a A. Foote 
Prelude and Fugue. Romance. Capriccio 
Mrs. Stuart Close 
Concert Study (/Zolian Murmurings), op H. N. Bartlett 
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Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals In English, French, /tallan. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, Loadoa, England. 


MARY 


Haydon 


SOPRANO. 
Concert Direction : 


Remington Squire, 











142 Bast 27th St., New York 





JOSEPHINE 8S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK. 
OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contraito; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor E. on Rains, basso; Joseph S. aern- 





GeorceE SWEET 


The Renowned Baritone, 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bloodgood, 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Carl Dufft, 


Georg Fergusson, 
Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 


Mme. IDA KLEIN, 


SOPRANO. 
Formerly with Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 


CONCERT, OPERA, RECITAL. 


Head of Vocal Department NEw YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY 
OF Music, 23 West 42d Street. 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 329 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Reception Hours: Tuesdays, 1 to 3. 








stein, basso; Henri G. Scott, basso, and other pr 
singers now before the public. 


Stuoio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3456 79th. 








ACCOMPAN IST. 
LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1645 Savaentw Avenue, New Yor«. 


imeeips. PIANIST—TEACHER 


TELEPHONE, 864 WOR 
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MAY 18—-PADEREWSKI AND STRAUSS, SHERWOOD 
AND BROCKWAY 
Polonaise, op. 9, No. € Paderews} 












Sonata in B minor I R. Stra 
Dance of the Sylphs, op. 19, N 4 H. Brockway 
March in G, op. 25, No. z H. Brockw 










serenade in G fiat J. A. Jeffe 
Grand Minuet in A flat F. H. Sherwo 
\ Caudle Lecture 4. N ; W. H. Sher 

Mede: 
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Leopold W fsohn, a teacher with a arge class, will pre- 





sent another talented pupil, Miss Irene Catharine, in a 





piano recital at Wissner Hall tomorrow (Thursday) night 
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Last evening (Thur day) Silas G. Pratt closed eries 
of Chopin recitals at Wissner Ha In the illustrations he wes ws gpeemepes Bn ne - 
was assisted by Ernest L. Thibault and Mrs. Flora S$ Borvaro, Mas m3 en 5 App ry my be 
Pratt, both pupils of Mr. Pratt guy) REATORE and his band came to our city , 
| for two concerts, attracting large audiencs ‘ Van S 
disposed to be amused by ; ent! lead Honor ar S 
DE WIENZKOWSKA PUPILS’ RECITAL. meena! Moms tate we Frederick ) 
er p ney who went to sco remained . . 
ADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA gave her closing rdmire His remarkable devitalization — gp ve 
pupils’ recital in her studio at Carnegie Hall, Mon vas W y of an expone phy 1 LAleus 
day afternoon, March 23 \ select audience listened to ture In realit the man is a bit of mercury personified 















Rudolph Ganz Plays. 


UDOLPH GANZ, the popular instructor of piano at yrain, which seeks the golden pomegranates of Eden t 
re : i i eae 2 
the ( Musical Col recently appeared quiet its fever and pair The encore Narcissus,” by = = 


S ist a ne of Thoma ¢ ts and ed de my was as I re ng asa > W d | M 
‘ P PF M i g£ i 2 i 
cided ‘ He played Indy S phony for orches inging y e sid Le ‘ ] sa ying : 
. day r ng | \ } ( 
and piar Regarding the 1 nce the ¢ Q ythy ‘ te Offert program n ‘ - 
TY , 1 , Py ' 
N¢ d- He ud i é und say vas S] g as celestial symp es r ppos ' 
‘ g t ( T 
her thing He he posse 1 st t of restra r Tann er was plays verbly The lien 
| = 
nd aw poised tempe er 1 e rare in these days Was elk fied ar W g g d as fina ‘ ; 
‘ > } 2 | t 
- ] g fi Very ering. to abate i is app se The Star Sp y 1b “Ee tee ' ; . 
’ 7 Ww I 2 
vere the « in the Evening News, Tribune, Am« was give with fine effec Creatore w re < . 
1 1 ' ind p y W f ex] S 
cal urnal and Inter Ocear warm welcome every time he visits Buffa 
a << ( 
. — = 
Mme. Clara Poole-King. 
ME. CLARA POOLE-KING has emerged from Henry J. Fellows, tenor, who recently gave a fine con rayer 
her retirement and is again filling concert and ert in Erie, Pa, has been engaged as the director of ta—I ‘ 
‘ , +} ) re nt 2 sce “her h 1 It r | 
oratorio engagements Next season Mme. King will isic at the Delaware Avenue Baptist Churcl Mr. Fe ; 
head her own concert company nd make extended ws and William J. Gomph will give a vocal and orgar Relig ca 
; 99 . ° ital ¢ onventi 1] } _ e 
tour In the matter of voice, and indeed all that goes ecital at ‘ ntion Hall March 2; g Song Mi s 
| \f 1 } } 1 } . ( 
tO make an arus imme King takes high rank in her own <= <= 
vuuntry, as abroad contralto voices are rare, and Mm« ; : ; - 
King’s voice is one the finest heard here in many Henry S. Hendy, organist at St. Mary’s-on-the-H 
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JENNY OSBORN" Mendelssohn Trio Club 


SOPRANO. Victor Sérlin, Violoncellist, 
CONCERT, 


ORATORIO, American Season, 1902-3, MANAGEMENT: Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 
SONG RECITALS, After three years in Europe. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO. For Terms and Open Dates address N. VERT, 


9 East Seventeenth St., New York City 
ILLIAM FISHER, 


351 W. i14th Street, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BSoprano. Basso. 
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SuHermMan Cray & Co.'s, } 
San Francisco, Cal., March 21, 1903 
ASCAGNI is about to end his engagement 
in a blaze of glory. His testimonial con- 
cert yesterday afternoon was attended by 
some 2,000 persons, and, despite the num- 
bers being encored to the echo, and re- 
peated calls made for Mascagni’s own 





music, the music of Mascagni was given no place on the 
program, The pitch of enthusiasm arose so high, how- 
ever, that numberless extras were “done,” “Star Spangled 
Banner” and “Auld Lang Syne,” in which orchestra and 
audience combined to raise the echoes. Mascagni, too, 
seemed to understand and appreciate, bowing his 
acknowledgments right and left, with hand on heart, an 
attempt to express in pantomime what limited English 
would not permit. The audience, however, was en rap- 
port with the composer-director, and it was said by those 
near enough to see that great tears stood in the maes- 
tro’s eyes. This was supposed to be a “farewell concert,” 
but Mascagni has been prevailed upon to take in hand a 
concert on Tuesday next for the benefit of the Verdi 
monument fund. Or rather it is said to be Mascagni’s 
own offer, which is better yet, and shows his good will 
ind appreciation toward the people here who have made 
so much of him. 

[he program for the Verdi testimonial is not an- 
nounced, but it will doubtless be a fine one, as a fitting 
end to the Mascagni season should be. 


[he Tivoli formally announces the engagement of Zelie 
de Lussan aud a big company in four performances of 
‘Carmen” in English. The performances will take place 
March 27 and 30, April 1 and 4. This engagement has 
been anticipated with lively interest by all who have 
heard de Lussan before. 


Edward Xavier Rélker announces a song recital for 
[uesday evening, March 24, at which will be heard four 
of his advanced pupils, Miss Hedwig Pohlmann, Miss B. 
Rosenbaum, Fred Hotaling and Bert Georges. The re- 
cital will be given in Steinway Hall. 


e+ <= 


Another announcement of interest is that of a concert 
to be given by the choir of the First Baptist Church, Oak- 
land, on the same evening the choir being augmented to 
eventy-five voices and under the direction of Percy A. R. 
Dow, of this city. Mr. Dow will have the assistance of 
Samuel Savannah, violinist; J. L. von der Mehden, ’cellist ; 
|. B. Warburton, pianist. The concert will be given in 
an Church of Oakland. The program will 
include trios for violin, ‘cello and piano, by Rubinstein 
ind Grieg; songs with flute or violin obligato, by David 


nd Raff, and part songs by Cowen and Fanning. The fea- 






the First Uni 


ture of the evening will be the presentation of the cantata 
Hiawatha’s Departure,” by S. Coleridge-Taylor, for 
soprano, tenor and baritone soli and chorus. The pupils 
if Mr. Dow will give the cantata with the following solo 

ces: Mrs. Best, soprano; Miss Koenig, contralto; Mr. 


vis § 
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and The Pacific Coast~ 


Lawrence, tenor, and Mr. Webb, bass, the chorus number- 
ing seventy-five pupils. The cantata was given last year 
in Steinway Hall, this city, with great success, the lovely 
soprano of Mrs. Best being one of the pleasantest memories 
of a pleasant evening. Mrs. Best will render “Thou 
Brilliant Bird” (David), with flute obligato by Louis 
Burris. Miss Koenig will sing Raff's “Ave Maria,” with 
violin obligato by Miss Gertrude Hibbard. The regular 
choir of the First Baptist Church are preparing, for Easter, 
Dudley Buck’s “Christ the Victor.” 


=e <= 


At the Sorosis Club, 1620 California street, Saturday 
afternoon, March 28, a piano recital will be given by 
Maurice Robb, the infant pupil of Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt. 
The program prepared by the prodigy under Mrs. Mans- 
feldt’s tuition is nothing short of stupendous and seemingly 
an impossibility for immature hands to accomplish, but 
that he does it, and that most excellently well, is an assured 
fact and next week I will be able to give the program in 
full. Master Robb is making a serious study of the piano 
with the concert stage in view and has the advantage, in 
addition to great personal attractiveness, of being a nor 
mally healthy, sound child of fine physical development 
and an entire absence of “nerves.” 


eS << 


The regular monthly program of sacred music was given 
at St. Dominic’s Church on Sunday evening, March 15, 
under direction of Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist and choir 
master. Organ solo, Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; soprano solo, “I Mourn as a Dove” (St. Peter”), 
Benedict, Mrs. Roeder-Apple; contralto solo, “Fac ut 
Portem” (‘‘Stabat Mater’’), Rossini, Miss Ella V. McClos- 
key; organ solo, “Andante with Variations,’ Lemmens; 
soprano solo, “Hear Ye, Israel’ (“Elijah”), Mrs. Jolly; 
quartet and chorus, “Sumit unus” (“Lauda Sion”), Mend 
delssohn. At Benediction, “O Salutaris,” Stewart; “Tan 
tum Ergo,” Faure; organ postlude, “Cornelius March,” 
Mendelssohn. 
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Among the many who entertained Kocian during his 
engagement here was Sir Henry Heyman, to whom he 
came with letters from many mutual European friends. 
Sir Henry, who was charmed with the young man from 
the first, entertained him at the Bohemian Club, and gave 
a dinner in his honor at “The Family,’ a new club here, 
and otherwise assisted in making the young musician’s 
stay here as pleasant as possible. The artist was sumptu- 
ously entertained on all sides while here, but Sir Henry 
was the only musician who acted the host to him. 


Ee << 


The Miss Johnson who played so beautifully last week 
at the Philomath Club is a pupil of Hugo Mansfeldt. 
Miss Mary Carrick, another of Mr. Mansfeldt’s pupils, 
is preparing a program for her coming concert early in 
May, at which she formally makes her bow to the public 
as a concert pianist. Miss Carrick is very young, only 
seventeen, and is very talented. 

Mrs. A. WepMoRE JONES. 


MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


— —— 


Minneapouis, Minn., March 21, 1903. 


P ERMANN ZOCH will give his sixty-second pi- 
ano recital on Tuesday evening, April 7, at the 


Unitarian Church. This will be his third this 


season. Mr. Zoch is a thorough musician. 
== <€ 


Saturday evening, March 28, a concert will be given 


at the University Chapel by Carlo Fischer, Miss Frances 


Vincent and John Parsons Beach, for the benefit of the 


piano fund. 
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Mr. Crosse will give the fourth and fifth Beethoven 
recitals this week. The program for the first includes 
the Sonata in E minor, op. go, and the great opus com- 
monly known as the “Waldstein” Sonata, which von 
Biilow characterizes as “one of the most brilliant com- 
positions which has ever been written for the piano, and 


a true concert piece.” The second program will be made 
up of the Sonata in E flat, op. 27, and the “Sonata Appas- 
sionata,” op. 57, in E minor. 
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Miss Ada C. Robinson, a pupil of George Normington, 
gave an organ recital Wednesday afternoon in St. Mark’s 
Church. She gave selections by Bach, Wely, Mendelssohn 
and Harper. 
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The choir of the First Congregational Church will give 
a concert in the church Wednesday evening. The quar- 
tet includes Mrs. D. M. Weishoon, suprano; Miss Har 
riet Wales, contralto; Trafford Jayne, tenor; George M 
Sewell, bass, and Clarence A. Marshall, organist. The 
choir will be assisted by Miss Harriet Longfellow Davis 
reader, and Master Adolph Olsen, violinist 
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Ihe St. Paul Choral Club, under the direction of Geo 
H. Normington, will give Mendelssohn’s oratorio “St 
Paul,” Thursday evening, March 26, at the People’s 
Church. 
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The Philharmonic Club will give its last concert of the 
season, Friday evening, March 27, at the Swedish Taber- 
nacle. They will sing Mendelssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul.” 
No oratorio has greater choruses nor more beautiful ones 
Miss Clara Williams and Mrs. F. H. Waterman will sing 
the soprano and contralto solos. Evan Williams and 


Gwilym Miles will sing the tenor and bass. The chorus 
and orchestra will be directed by Emil Ober-Hoffer. 
se eS 


A benefit concert will be given by the Northwestern 
Conservatory Orchestra in St. Mark’s Guild hall, Thursday 
evening, March 28. The orchestra will be assisted by 
Mrs. W. N. Porteous, contralto, and Mrs. Marie Gjert- 
sen-Fischer, reader. Mrs. Porteous will sing songs by 
Homans, Margaret Ruthven Lang and others. 

Mrs. Fischer’s selections include a number by Mrs 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and “The Lord of Creation.” 

Master Rudolph Peterson, violinist, will give “Elegie,” 
by Ernst. The orchestra will give selections from Bach, 
Schubert and Svendsen, Adolph Olson playing the violin 
obligato in the latter composer’s “Romanza.” Miss Gar- 
rity will play a violin solo 
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J. Austin Williams has been engaged to sing at the 
Hennepin Avenue Church, Mr. Belknap having had to 
resign on account of ill health C. H. Savaat 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LOUIS H. 


Von Me erinck School of Music Organist and Musical Director, Trinity Epis- 
copal Church. Concert Organist, Voice Culture, 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. | *°?*t* %5. 


1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


EATON, , H. J. STEWART, 


Residence and Studio, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. . 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 
The largest and best equipped school on 


tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 





CALIFORNIA 


the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1829 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, correspo 





PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS 
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or translation 





San Francisco, CAL. 


To Thrill an Audience. 
oy wa etaannS AND ACTORS. Frederick Zech, Jr., 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 


Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
mdence work on requested interpretation 


841 Hyde Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Symphony Orchestra. 





2614 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. | Address: 1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSICAL CLUBS. 


———— 


Granpv Rapips, March 26, 1903. 
RHE Morning Musical, of Fort Wayne, Ind., one 
of the oldest and most distinguished clubs of 
the Middle West, most fittingly heralds the ad- 
vent of spring by devoting the regular meeting 
on April 3 to a program for the children. Two 
more club programs will complete a year of great signifi- 
cance and interest, which has included four artists’ recitals, 
three programs, German, 
French, Polish and Scandinavian music, a student mem- 
bers’ program, an organ and a song recital, both by 
members of the club, and a request program. The offi- 
cers of the club this season are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Clark Fairbank; first vice president, Mrs. T. E. El- 
lison; second vice president, Mrs. Minnie Graves-Brown; 
third vice president, Mrs. Harry W. Ninde; recording 
secretary, Miss Fanny Wjnch; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Frank V. Culbertson; treasurer, Mrs. Charles A. 
Wilding, and librarian, Miss Isabelle McClure. Chairman 
Mrs. Anna S. Ruhland; chairman 
artist committee, Mrs. T. E. Ellison; chairman room com- 
mittee, Mrs. Carrie S. Aiden. 
= & 
The Crescendo, of Newburgh, N. Y., has a membership 
ten, and is carrying technical 
study, such as is possible only in a small club of earnest 
musical students. This season the club is using Mathews’ 
‘How to Understand Music” At the 
last meeting the program in charge of Mrs. Edward E. 
Gore illustrated the general subject, “Content Defined,” 
and a paper on “What Is Musical Feeling?” was given 
by Miss R. Bell Chapman. 
=S- = 





miscellaneous one each of 


program committee, 


of on an unusual line of 


as a basis of study. 


The Philomel! Club, « 
twelve years old, but not until recently has an honorary 
membership been admitted. Meetings are held each week, 
and to the last one in the month the honorary members 
At this meeting a miscellaneous program is 
given and refreshments are served. The Federation cor- 
W. M. Robertson, reports that the in- 
novation is entirely successful. She also says that al- 
though the membership is small, much good work 
The club has usually from one to three art- 
ists’ Last year Julie Rive-King was 
in Warren for the month of June, and the club got much 
They hope to have her 


of Warren, Pa., is an organization 


are invited. 
respondent, Mrs 


IS 
being done. 
recitals each year. 
inspiration from her presence. 
with them this coming June. 


=e & 


Interesting news of club activities comes from the Far 
West to the effect that in the Ladies’ Musical Club, Seattle, 
Wash., has a large and successful organization of nearly 100 
active and over 120 associate members. Seattle is fortu- 
nate in the possession of this club, as through its instru- 
mentality such artists as Nordica, Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, Maconda and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra are 
brought to that city in spite of its distance from the recog- 
nized musical centres. The “General Concerts” of the club 
are given on the second Monday of each month. This 
year the work has been exclusively a study of French and 


German compositions. The general public is admitted not 
only to the artists’ recitals on payment of an admission 
fee, but also to the monthly concerts of the club for a 
fixed fee of 50 cents. The only reception is one invita 
tion concert which the club gives each year. 


At the annual meeting of the Morning Musicale, of 
Oneida, N. Y., on Friday, March 6, it was decided to 


engage Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, of New York, 
Easter concert. The following officers 
elected: President, Mrs. Theodore Coles; vice president, 
Mrs. A. Charles Potter; recording secretary, Miss Daisy 
Winnie; secretary, Mrs. David C. Reed; 
treasurer, Florence Ratnour; program 
Agnes Dewey; board of directors, Mrs 
Mrs. Willard C. Bliss, Mrs. Taylor 
Chapin, Mrs. A. Charles Potter, Mrs. Henry Geisenhoff, 
Miss Agnes Dewey, Mrs. David C. Reed, Miss 
Ratnour, Miss Daisy Winnie, Miss Evelyn Hill; Federation 
secretary, Mrs. A. Charles Potter. 


=e <= 


A somewhat novel method of study prevails in the Wed- 
nesday Musical Club, of Canon City, Col. The 
are held each week, and the musical program of each alter 
is devoted to the the composer, 
whose and the analysis of 
study of the previous week 


for the were 


corresponding 
Miss 
Miss 


Theodore Coles, 


chairman 


committee, 


Florence 


meetings 


nate week works of a 
sketch of 
comprise the 
for March were Meyerbeer and Gounod; March 4 Mrs 
Ada Thomas conducted the lesson; on the 11th a Meyer 
rendered. On the 18th lesson on 
Mrs. A. E. Beecher and the 


with a program of several 


life whose works 


The composers 


beer program was a 
Gounod was conducted by 
month’s work closed March 25 


of Gounod’s most interesting compositions 
eS = 


Preparations are being made by the Tuesday Musical of 
Rochester to give one of the finest concerts ever presented 


by the entertaining club to the Federation. The chorus of 


over 200 hundred voices is holding weekiy rehearsals and 
great interest is manifested. Mme. G. M. Stein and 
Francis Rogers have been engaged as two of the soloists 


Reports are being received daily by the 
rf dele 


on this occasion. 
committees on transportation and on entertainment 
gate who will represent the clubs, and this third biennial 


largely attended as well z 


is 


bids fair to be one of the most 


successful yet held. 


An American Successful Abroad. 
ISS EMMA RAMSEY, a young Salt Lake City so 
Berlin 


M 


frequently been favorably criticised in THe Musicat Cou 
1 ) ) 


prano, whose concert appearances in have 
RIER, has given a concert in Paris, at the Salle Aeolian, 
A 


Franco-American audience 
sail for this country on April 1 


fashionable and enthusiastic 


Miss 


with gratifying success 


attended Ramsey will 


Heathe-Gregory’s Recital. 
NDER the auspices of women in the world of fashion 
Heathe-Gregory, a young basso, gave a recital Friday 
afternoon of last week at Mrs. Osborn’s Playhouse. He 
was assisted by Miss Cecilia Loftus, Miss Marie Doro, and 
Bruno Huhn at the piano. Mr. Gregory’s list of songs 
included numbers by Lassen, Foote, Nevin, Wekerlin and 
Tosti. 
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Pr E RK. I M 4 ) 

HIS is the time whe erywhere e music sea 

son is at its height, but it altitude here is so 

very low at one would ler say the season 

is at low ebb. There t been in fact any 

musical season wl ‘ 1 Providence i 

gradually passing from the rank é W 4 mu 
sical life 

Save a few band concerts, n t ga ns have 
visited the « ty except the K ne C wi gave iree 1 
weil attended concerts. The only visiting piani Madame 
Szumowska, who gave a splendid recital at the Eloise, did 
not make half of her expenses The Bost Symphony 
has given up Providence for good, and the three concer 

the Arion Club are e only cal ever 1 I 
portance »Oo Ar e ciubd gay I did periorma 
of “Elijah” and a wded | ¢ Lohengrit 

n rt i n,” what er I S$ < vd 
ing a WOTK K¢ J eng I ni d ha er 
tertainmer with e < wo orchestra rehearsals el 
urely $s a monstrosity without y " i 
value That the I I ld fir vely y NY 
crude the taste of rf c I é al c 

uid ca a pe I I wi ( ch us 
orchestra are mostly at swords’ point, a é y c 

have his own idea about temp a good on nly 
cemon strate tha he I itica SY I ed 
with the ame succ¢ is New Y 5 ur 
local musicians gave ¢ erts Q sica andard 
But this endeay r ‘ iced y the 
apathy of those in majority, w stick closely thei 
lesson business, and are glad that nobody desires a mu 
sical activity, as it would necessitate going to work an 
loing something 

Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Foster gave a series olf nine 
chamber ¢ erts I g mi 1 whk son 

f their advanced pup wed uf plendid advantage 
Percy ( Middletor Zz ¢ nine I I i the 
Elk C 1 which progre n exe I t were P| 
he ghest quality 

Miss Berry and Miss Larry gave well attended musicale 

their residences Hans Schneider gave a thoroug! 
course or tet lect ¢ 1 i t ly I W igneria 
lrama at stud and f le é Mu 
Hist y De re e Ws S k Wi ns ( ) 

Among the orga Mr. Ry« d Mr. W ir ha 
given a number of high class organ recitals in their re 
spective churches 

Of the younger teachers, He A. Ada gave a vio 
lin recital, and has a steadily increasing class of interested 
pupils. Miss Harriet Maurir, a very pr ng pup rf 
Mr. Hamilton, gave a recital of her own, which showe 
her a pianist of great talent and 1 " Tw 
young pupils of Mr. Schneider g a recital in Bostor 
helping to illustrate a lecture of their n “Rela 
tion of Muscular Action Pi Playing before the 
Fletcher Music Association 

With great sorrow we must chronicle the of or 

our most serious and hard working teacher Ernst 
Fischer. With indomitable energy and preseveran 
had worked himself up to a high positio1 his profes 
sion, and was beloved and esteemed by a large numbe 

ng friends NARRAGANSETI 


of pupils and music | 








THE CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU has the honor to announce that it is now 
during October and November, 1908, for 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Assisted LEO STERN, the eminent Violoncellist, nd GEORGE CRAMPTON, the distinguished English Basso Cantante. 


For Terms, Dates and full particulars address immediately 


CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU, FRED PELHAM, manager, Suite 5328, New Tribune Building, Chicago. 


booking a Trans-Continental tour 





New York “Evening Post.’’—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
gredient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
Massenet’s ‘*‘ Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schubert's Serenade (‘‘ Leiseflehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
encore. 

CONCERTS 

ORATORIO 

SONG RECITALS 


THBDOYron 


BIOR BS TEIN g eccetiernr worrsonn, 


New York “ Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gave a recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gtam which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert’s 
‘*Sandtriiger,” which marked the climax of the evening, 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. 

INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, 
2 West 39th Street, New York. 





Soloist Worcester Festival, Etc. 


BRAM Li WN 





Tenmor. 
Address Kimball 

o- 2 ~~ of 
ne Arts, 

ork. Ve ar 

&t., New 





ork. 








Miss FEILDING ROSELLE, 


Mczz0-Contralito. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 





ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


it Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 


Telegrams: 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“ Musikchor, London.” 
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ST. LOUIS. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., March 26, 1903 
HiE management of the Odeon has undergone a 
change. W. Albert Swasey, the architect and 
builder of the building, and its former president, 
sold interest A. Hedges, Ed- 
ward Westen, S. Kline and Captain Laird, and 
signed from the office which he has held since the 


has his to Isaac 


has re 
Odeon Company was organized. 

Five years ago, when musical enterprises in St. Louis 
were dead and about to be buried, Mr. Swasey, an archi- 
tect of unusual ability, but in mederate financial circum- 
stances, offered to erect a building suitable to serve as the 
of music, 


home provided a certain amount of co-operation 


and income could be guaranteed. He owned a lot fronting 


118 yn Grand avenue, and extended back between 300 
It 
end of this lot fronting Grand avenue, and an 
portion of it. 


1eet 
ind 400 feet was his purpose to erect an office build- 


on the 


ng 


opera house ¢ hall on the rear 
Several meetings were held at the Mercantile Club, which 
resulted in the the 


Choral Symphony Society, Apollo Club, Morning Choral 


yr concert 


leases being signed by officers of 
two individuals for a series of concerts 
With these leases, the lot 


undertook to do 


Club and one or 


each year at a specified rental. 
and a little spare money, Mr. Swasey 


what none of the numerous millionaires in St. Louis could 


be persuaded even to consider. Matters progressed satis- 


factorily until a conflict was started between some union 


and non-union mills that resulted in a strike and a long 


lay the construction of the building, and the relet- 


ng of several contracts at exorbitant figures aS a conse- 
As a result of all 


in 


juence o *s of a labor union. 


Mr 


undertook 


embarrassed and 


Numerous 


financially 
the 
controlled by men supposed to have an 


this Swasey became 


to raise money on property. 


trust companies, 
interest in music and certainly in the general welfare of 
efused to furnish the required amount, and as 
t g the Mr. 


Swasey, ‘its s being mostly his personal friends. 


St, Louis, 1 
i resul Odeon was organized by 


Company 
member 
Si loudest mouthed champions of good music 


Sinail 


yme of the 


subscribed 


amount of stock, and then disposed 


lor a 


of all or a part of it, as quickly as possible, to their friends. 
The Oc 


lyvation of music in St 


due time, and proved the 


It is now a valuable pay- 


leon was completed in 
Sa Louis 
ing property, with a bright future 


Mr 


musicians 


[he amount of credit which Swasey has received 


and music 


would 


St. Louis patrons, 


hands of 


of general public, compensate 
The 
little 


which under any circumstances 


the 

ut one hour’s work as an architect 
risked practically every cent of his 
undertaking, 
would benefit the public and the city more than it would 


the 


sioned little else than a repetition of 


Louis concerning people who 

nthropic or who display any civic 
mark.” Since the Odeon was built 
into being 
The writer 


several millionaires 


ive been made to bring 


r other musical purposes 


sition a year ago to 
They approved of 


needed such an in 


construction of such a building 
the 
erected, but 


acknowledged that 

be were 

it either time lf St 
eys it would be much more fortunate 


city 


hoped it would not in a 


or money Louis had 


ts long string of self complacent and 
Mr 
n Company, and he backed 


He 


ulviser regarding the management of 


Swasey’s principal assist 


of 
the Odeo 
st b 
able 
and has always been willing to sacrifice im- 


y investing about all his ready cash. 
proved an 
he buildit re 


mediate financial advantages rather than have the dignity 


of the institution assailed by admitting within its walls 
periormances unworthy of a true temple of art. 

The policy of the Odeon mangement will continue as at 
present. Harry Walker, who has managed the property 
since the close of its first year of usefulness, will continue 
Plans are being considered tor 
World's Fair, but they are not 
when the fair will 


in his present position. 
periormances during the 
being matured since no knows 
happen. It is the intention of the present management to 
perfect the building for operatic and spectacular perform- 
ances, and possibly when the present leases shall have 
St. Louis operatic 


one 


expired it may become the home of a 
company, an end much to be desired. 


es = 


Symph« my S« ciety 
19, the Odeon. 


The first subscription of the Choral 


took place Thursday evening, March in 

rhe program was as follows: 

i'schaikowsky 
Haydn 


Symphonie No. 6.. 
\lto solo, aria, The Spirit Song 
Miss Ada 


Strings. 


Pathétique, 


Crossley, with orchestra 


Elegiac Melody for Grieg 
Baritone solo, Prologo, I Pagliacci R. Leoncavallo 


Emilio de Gogorza, with orchestra 


Act LILI, Tannhauser 
(with 


Introduction, Wagner 


Alto solo 
Caro 


piano) 
ben oe ° rr Giordan 
Reynaldo Hahn 
schaikowsky 

.. Willeby 


mio 
Paysage ayo peer ee 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt I 
Four Leaf Clover. ; 
Miss Ada Crossley 
solo (with 
Plaisir d’Amour 
Es blinkt Rubinstein 
Lenz , é ; : E. Hildacl 
I'schaikowsky 


Haritone piano) 


Martini (1706-1784) 


der Thau. 


Serenade de Don Juan 


Emilio de Ge 


Slavische Tanze Dvorak 


The work of the orchestra was better than at other 


The 


to be most sympathetic to the Tschaikowsy Symphony, and 


any 


performance heretofore conductor and men seemed 


played with more variety of expression, accuracy and en 


thusiasm than one has become accustomed to expect from 
them 


The 
Cx worza 


cle 


artistic 


nf the was scored by Emilio 


his 


success (¢ evening 


trained baritone voice and 


for 


with well 
interpretation which secured him a reception seldom 


granted to a performer, especially one who is comparatively 


unknown by St. Louis audiences. Ada Crossley was well 


shone with greater brightness 
honors. All all, the 
as 


vest 


received and would have 


stellar 


but for her competitor for 
of the 


considered the Season 


= <= 


concert has been 


tlsa 


Dieckhoff was given 


Last 


a testimonial concert 


Wednesday evening Miss I 
by a large number of friends in rec 
ognition of her merit as a singer and her approaching trip 
to Europe to continue her studies in German song and 
Miss Dieckhoff by Carrie 
John Rohan, bass, Arthur Lieber, accompanist 
The program contained vocal numbers by Meyer 
Jensen, Dieckhoff, Pinsuti, Schu 


opera. was assisted George 


tenor; and 
Senedict, 
beer, Verdi, Chaminade, 
bert, &c 

Mr. 
Homer 


Miss Dieckhoff products of the 


studio. 


Carrie and are 


Moore 
@& «& 


The Banda Rossa gave one of a series of six concerts in 
The attendance has been fair, 
Sor 


the Odeon Sunday evening. 
but hardly equal to the merit of the performances 
rentino, the conductor, is musicianly and dignified in his 
manner, and his men played as if they appreciated that 
music is an art and worthy of infinite respect. Their per 
formances lacked intensity at times and occasionally wrong 
notes seemed to suggest the need of more proficient indi 
vidual players. The band is assisted by Marcella Powell, 
soprano, whose songs constitute a pleasing variation in the 


evenings’ programs. ’ 





SAVANNAH. 


———————— 


SAVANNAG, Ga., March 20. 1902. 
JEVER has Savannah had a more musical sea 
The 
ing artists’ concert, given under the manage 
ment of the Savannah Music Club, presenting 
Campanari, the of all the 
good musical attractions that have followed 


son than the present. auspicious open 


was forerunner 
In the first place, the Music Club has given the best pro 
grams it has ever essayed to present, because there is 
material to from, and everyone to 
enthused on the subject of The midwinter con 


more draw seems be 
music 
cert, at which the club orchestra appeared for the first 
“Stabat Mater” 
work, 


drew out a large and appreciative audience, and was a 


time (and most creditably), and Rossini’s 
was given by the club chorus, showing excellent 


concert to be remembered. 


The last tw6 programs have been among the best that 


have ever been presented and are here given: 
rHURSDAY 
Symphony, op, 21, No. “* seadic 
Miss Meta Fretwell, Mrs. A. Ehrlic! 
My (Messiah) 
Wilson. 


EVENING, MARCH 


Bisewe os oe Beethoven 
Liveth Handel 


M. Ed 


I Know 


Redeemer 


Mrs 


Phat 


Handel 
itzel 


Handel 


Angels Trio (Elijah) 2 
Mrs. M. Ed. Wilson, Mrs. J. J. Gaudry, Miss Rose I 
Aria, He Was Despised (Messiah) 


and Rejected 
Mrs. W. H 


Teasdale 


Sonata, op. 14, No. 1, . Beethoven 
Rose Putzel 
and (Theodor 
Mrs. J. I 
Fullest Glory Sh 
W. H 
Mercy (St. Paul) 


Mrs. J. J. 


Angels Ever Bright a) Hande 


Lightsey 
ria, Now Heaven in ne (Cre Hay 
Teasdale 

Have 
Gaudry 
rHt MARCH 


RSDAY EVENING, 


CORCHESTRA 


A. B. Levy, Sig 
Miss Bertha I 


Mohr, J 
Miss H 


Itsohn ischer 


garde Schwalbe 
O'Neill, L. M 


D. Wylly, 


tzel, Jos 


lins 
M 
Maril 


Richard 


Edwin 


larrant 
J. Kucera 
Frank 
Joseph Coccia 
Muller, M 
A 


ur Riley. 


Guffrieda, Miss 
saritone 
Cornets— Louis H 


Artl 


Julian 


rrombone 
Hexter 


A. « 


Priests 


lympani 
Meyer, conductor 
(Athalie) Mendelssohn 
Haydn 
Mendelssohn 
Spicker 


Spicker 


War 


Sixth 


March 
(Surprise) 
Wedding March 


(,reeting 


of the 


Symphony 


Evening Seranade 


An 


Miss Eleanor 


Caprice Espagnol 


“1 olseau j) etals 


Valse Concert (for the left hand alone) y-Liszt 


Miss 


Clarence Lilientha 


The club is now composed of the very best musicians in 
standard that 


of 


reached our 
The 


interest manifested 


the city, aud has a city may 
the club is felt and 


all t 


well be proud of influence 
lings musical 


Madame Blau 


with her charming voice and personality, en 


seen in the active n 


[he second artists’ concert was given by 


velt, who 
thused a large and warmly appreciative audience 
recitals, studio teas, choir 


h 


festival 


Chere have been a number of 


nt 
nt 


mecerts. During the present mo there 
John’s Church an excellent choir 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church a 


Teasdale 


and c 
in St 


organ 


festivals 


has been 


and an recital; in 


Lenten choir recital: at the studios, their last 


tea” of the season, the two excellent con 


certs of the Savannah Music Club, and several musicales 


studio very 








MARY LOUISE CLAR 


CONTRALTO 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 
New Address ; (42 East 27th St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 








2442 MADISON. 








WEBER PIANO USED. 








First American Tour or 


Mime. ROGER-MICLOS 


SCHUMANN -CHOPIN RECITAL. 








Management of L. M. RUBEN, 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 








At one and all of these musical entertainments there were 
arge and appreciative audiences. The growth of the city 
musically is manifest, and the taste of the public is with- 
out doubt leaning toward the artistic. 
Many new and promising musicians have been brought 
va- 
rious entertainments. Our teachers in and 
re showing excellent results in their work. 


out on one or more of the programs given at these 
all lines, vocal 
instrumental 
Savannah is to be congratulated on awakening to her pos- 


sibilities musically PROGRESS. 


MADAME MORIANI AND HER PUPILS. 
ADAME MORIANI well 


singing, is getting al splendidly 
of this 
rk place, 
sopr 
winter at 


teacher 

Id a 
London 
Verlet, 
Morani, 


three 


the known 


mg She te 
her at her 


that Alice 


who saw 
street W., 
a pupil of Madame 
La Monnaie, getting 

She is at present at Bor 
She 


paper, 
Baker 


no 


tative 
3 Ye 


operatic 


represen 
iddress, 
the 


has been 


young 
singing 
recalls 


all 


and four after each act 
will go 


successes 


but has 


Same great 
the 


Paris Opéra 


ing the 
Nice 
at the 


deaux, hav 


a month to in spring refused 
engagement omique, preferring 


big 
rather than singing 
Claire Friché, 


reappeare d in 


the provi 
Paris 


ation in 


eive fees—never given until now in 


sums at 


for nominal 


who made such a sen 


public as a ano 


when she sopt 
alto the tory), under 
Moriani, is st at La Me 


Is having caused much discussion 


as a contr by conserva 


Madame 
Bruss¢ 


classed 
care mnnate 
appearance In 


and the one ¢ 


Opera ¢ 


tween the omique 
Her splet erpretation 
vas the cause of the troub 


Brussels 
the 


did int 


engaged for 
wen obliged by 
She is now at 


operas 


under her 


me 


ng 
1 tenor 


sple nad 


eight months 


Frencl 
her principal « 
Salter I 

‘ Fanu 


ind could ox 


upy 
ler promising pup 
Mile. Mendehare 
shy, who will appear 
Madame Moriar relate 


cat rirl left 


nong Ils Madame Morian 


who 

came to 

losing mor 

Madame Mori: 
" 


that we known pt 


was 
ini by her 


back to the 
hed 
ould not 


She was then sent 


year 
I he 
that she ha 


1 
cleat 


latter was so astoni by 


d made that s i 


what have you been doing to your 


it 15 

roles?” 
a year, 
acting was improved by 


years 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


wonderful interpretation of the 
“I took a complete rest for 


The 


beautiful; what 
The girl 


and the 


answered, 
I worked 
Mr. Vermandele, 
had 


of th 


acting out for myself.” 


the alist, 
for 
the great teacher 


speci 
Moriani 3russels seventeen 
consequence 
ht the 


introduced her 
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“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING * 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 


(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, LONDON, N. W. 





‘Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique." —Lescuetizxv 
HOLMES 
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NOVELIST AND MUSICIAN. 


siblings bil 

By Ernest NEWMAN. 
NHEN Tolstoi wrote that egregious tract, 
“The Kreutzer Sonata,” he gave expres- 
sion to the views of many a half-informed 
psychologist on the subject of the connec- 
tion between music and sex. He was not 
very convincing; indeed, he traced much 
more accurately the influence of the feminine jersey upon 
love and marriage than the influence of music. But he 
was listened to because a great many worthy people feel 
limly that the roots of music and of sex feeling are closely 
intertwined, if not, indeed, merely one. Tolstoi was some- 
what unfortunate in his choice of musical examples, for 
The Kreutzer Sonata” would hardly be looked upon by 
nost musicians as the kind of work that would goad peo- 
ple to a life of crime. “Ought it to be played,” says the 
Russian novelist in tones of horror, “in drawing rooms, 
in the midst of ladies in low necked dresses, or at con- 
certs, where the piece is finished, applauded and then fol- 
lowed by another piece? Such works should only be 
played on certain important occasions, and in cases only 
where it is necessary that certain actions be provoked in 
correspondence with the music. But to provoke an energy 
which corresponds neither with the time nor the place, 
and which expends itself in nothing, cannot but have in- 
jurious effects.” The hero of the work must indeed have 
been an extremely excitable young man, to have been so 
painfully disturbed by a piece of classical commonplace 
like “The Kreutzer Sonata”; and he must have been 
stirred to his very depths when, later in the evening, his 
wife and the violinist played together ‘“‘a passionate piece 
by—I forgot what composer—a piece so passionate that it 
reached the point of pornography,” which, with all due 
respect to the great Russian, is pure nonsense. Music 

music can never positively suggest the pornographic; 
suggestion only comes in with words, as in the song, or 
vith words combined with action, as in opera—say the 
garden scene in “Tristan.” Play the whole of the love 
duet in “Tristan” to a man ignorant of the story, and keep 
from him all knowledge of the words and all sight of the 
ction, and he would not detect in it one thousandth part 
of the sex suggestion that we are conscious of in the thea- 
tre. It is amazing that novelists should harp forever upon 
the supposed suggestiveness of music, when it is unspeak- 





ably feeble in this respect compared with either poetry, 
prose, or painting 

One easily sees, of course, the reason why the musician 
is so often made the victim of pretentious pseudo-psycho- 
logical fiction. The author of “The Green Carnation” 
makes one of his characters remark how curious it is that 
while the sinner takes no interest at all in the doings of the 
saint, the saint is always very much interested in the doings 
of the sinner. For saint read the general unzsthetic pub- 
lic, and for sinner read the artist—especially the musician— 
and you have the key to the mystery. The artist looks 
down upon the common herd; but the common herd looks 
up to the artist with admiration for his talent and envy of 
his emancipated moral sense. What makes people read so 
greedily any revelation of artistic life—particularly if the 
revelation is at all scandalous—is at bottom the same feel- 
ing of half curiosity, half awe, that sends the average man 
loafing round the stage door at a pantomime. A musical 
novel that had not something spicy in it would be more 
or less a fraud; and to do our novelists justice, they have 
arely erred in this respect. Whether their fiction will 
tand any critical examination into its psychological verac- 

another question. 

Take George Moore, for example, whose “Evelyn Innes” 
ind “Sister Teresa” were hailed as most fascinating con- 
ributions to the vexed problem of the connection between 
music, sex and religion. The subject of nuns and convents 
s one on which T must yield to Mr. Moore in knowledge, 





but I appeal to anyone who knows anything of music to 
say whether Mr. Moore has thrown any new light either on 
it or its relation to sex. That Mr. Moore is extremely 
susceptible to music I have no doubt. There are some 
particularly beautiful passages in “Evelyn Innes” in which 
he describes the effect of music and singing. But these are 
purely literary efforts, the felicitous achievements in de- 
scription of a man with a gift for analyzing his own sensa- 
tions. Mr. Moore, one feels, could have described a sun- 
set or a cab accident with equal veracity. What one can- 
not feel is that Mr. Moore has the really musical brain or 
temperament, or that he really has any insight into the 
psychology of the musician. Apart from mere descriptions 
of musical sensation, nothing that Mr. Moore says concern- 
ing music betrays any special knowledge of it. Just as he 
makes Owen Asher, in Paris, talk literary shop to Evelyn, 
stringing together a lot of platitudes about Balzac, so he 
makes Mr. Innes talk musical shop. “From the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century,” he remarks to Owen Asher, “writers 
did not consider their music as moderns do. Now we watch 
the effect of a chord, a combination of notes heard at the 
same moment, the top note of which is the tune, but the 
older writers used their skill in divining musical phrases 
which could be followed simultaneously, each one going 
logically its own way, irrespective of some temporary 
clashing. They considered their music horizontally, as the 
parts went on; we consider it vertically, each chord pro- 
ducing its impression in turn. To them all the parts were 
of equal importance. Their music was a purely decorative 
interweaving of melodies. Now we have a tune with ac- 
companying parts.” Well, all this is one of the merest 
commonplaces of the text books. There has never yet been 
a student of counterpoint who has not been told, in pre- 
cisely the same words, that we consider our music ver- 
tically, whereas the ancients considered theirs horizontally. 

This would hold true, indeed, of a later date than the 
fifteenth century. But the guileless Asher is so struck by 
these platitudes that he turns round to Evelyn, awestruck, 
with the remark: “What a wonderful knowledge of music 
your father has, Miss Innes!” which makes one sorry for 
him. In “Sister Teresa,” again, Evelyn “took a score by 
Brahms from the heap. ‘In Handel there are beautiful 
proportions,’ she said, ‘it is beautiful, like eighteenth cen- 
tury architecture, but here I can discover neither propor- 
tion nor design.’” Evelyn’s musical education must have 
been somewhat neglected, in spite of her advantages in 
possessing a father with a wonderful knowledge of music. 
Most people can see proportion and design in Brahms if 
they can see nothing else; some people can see nothing else. 
But Evelyn also remembered that César Franck’s music 
affected her in much the same way. 

Her father ought not to have allowed her to call him 
“César Franks.” But perhaps he was too much occupied 
with the horizontal music of the twelfth century to notice 
little things like this. 


“Shrugging, her shoulders, she said: ‘When I listen I 
always hear something beautiful, only I don’t listen.’” 
This is much too cryptic for the average intelligence, like 
the epigram of M. Daveau in Mr. Moore’s “Mildred Law- 
son,” when he was asked if he liked classical music. 
“There is no music except classical music.” Mr. Moore 
is not quite so bad as the lady novelist—I think it was 
Mrs.’ Alexander—who described her hero as leaning across 
the table and talking in a thorough bass; nor as the late 
Mr. Hamerton, who once spoke of the choristers chant- 
ing the Dead March in “Saul”; nor as George Augustus 
Sala, who said that he had looked through several bio- 
graphical dictionaries and found there were about a dozen 
musicians named Kreutzer, but could not discover which 
of them had written the “Kreutzer Sonata.” But he comes 
perilously near, at times, to creating the impression of the 
stumbling amateur in a field that is not his own. 

This, however, is a minor grievance. The most serious 
flaw in the two books is that while Mr. Moore’s one object 
is to show the intimate connection between music, sex and 


religion, his work in this respect lacks all vraisemblance. 
For him, as for Evelyn, the sentiment seems to hold good 
that “the human animal finds in the opposite sex the greater 
part of his and her mental life”; and he fathers on Owen 
Asher the superficial theory that “the arts arose out of sex; 
that when man ceased to capture a woman he cut a reed 
and blew a tune to win her, and that it was not until he 
had won her that he began to take an interest in the tune 
for its own sake.” This is absurd enough as a reading of 
life; but it is primitive as a piece of musical psychology 
Supposing it were as true as it is really false, however, 
Mr. Moore’s whole conception and portraiture of a musical 
character are altogether imperfect. For nowhere, from cover 
to cover of the two books, is it shown that the rise, prog- 
ress, decline and fall of Evelyn’s soul are in any way due 
to the fact of her being a musician. A genuine study of 
the musical temperament would leave no doubt as to the 
influence of music upon a given character’s thoughts and 
life; he would be what he was because he was a musician, 
because, in the great crises of his life, his actions were con- 
sciously or unconsciously shaped by the fact that he looked 
at the world through the eyes of a musician. In “Con- 
suelo,” for example, even such a character as the Anzoleto 
of the first hundred pages is plainly a musical being before 
everything else; and when Porpora dissects him one feels 
that he is laying bare for us an eternal musical type. Cut 
the music out of a character like this, and the whole por- 
trait would fall to pieces. But cut the music out of “Eve- 
lyn Innes” and “Sister Teresa,” and the story would flow 
on almost unaffected, for the simple reason that everything 
that happens to Evelyn is quite independent of the fact that 
she is a musician. We feel indeed that her life might have 
been different had she not been an opera singer; but we 
also feel that her life might have taken precisely the same 
course had she adopted some profession quite apart from 
music, so long as it brought her into plentiful contact with 
men. 

Looked at in this way, Mr. Moore’s books are not studies 
of a musician at all. In “Consuelo,” in Balzac’s fine “Gam- 
bara,” in Stanley Makower’s “Mirror of Music,” we see 
that the characters are what they are precisely because they 
are musical. One feels about Evelyn that she is what she 
is not because she is musical, but merely because she is 
sexual. There was no need to make her a musician; Mr. 
Moore’s scheme would have worked equally well if he had 
made her a poetess or a painter, so long as he made her 
similarly sensual. It is sex that controls Evelyn's life, not 
music. She is simply an erotic woman with a perpetual 
tendency to incandescence. Allowing for the social dis 
tinctions, the descriptions of her sensations and adven 
tures would hold equally true of the debauched dressmaker 
or the lascivious laundress. There is still room for a mod 
ern study of the musical temperament—the kind of thing 
Joseph Conrad would do if he were a musician. It must 
be written from the inside, not from the outside, by a man 
who really knows how an artist’s life of thought and feel 
ing and action is shaped for him by the musical constitu 
tion of his brain and nerves. Mr. Moore at any rate, to 
say nothing of the minor story tellers, gives us a picture 
falling far short of this; it bears the same relation to the real 
thing as the popular notion of stage life bears to the actual 
ity. The one attempt at imaginative reconstruction is just 
as fantastic as the other—-From the Weekly Critical Re 
view. 
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Concert by Fannie Hirsch. 


ISS FANNIE HIRSCH, a resident soprano, gave a 
successful concert at Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday 
night of last week. She was in good voice and sang 
songs by Liszt, Richard Strauss, MacDowell, Delibes and 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” Max Bendix, violinist; 
Giuseppe Randegger, pianist, and Max Liebling, accom 
panist, assisted the singer, and all gave pleasure to a 
highly musical audience. 
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NORTH TARRYTOWN, N, Y.- 





LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STvbeio: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDMUND J. MYER 


Vocal Instruction. 
32 BAST 230 ST., NEW YORK. 
dammer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 
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Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Ete. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do yousing? If so, with the addition of afew 

of our instruments you can give an entire even!) entertain- 

ment with great success. Not but finest musical 

| tee ae . invented. All oe Saas hits. ~ to learn. 
catalogue and list of leading artists, 


FREDERIG MARTIN, cara 


ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huatingten Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musica! Courier, New York. 








ERSKINE 


PORTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 
SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
Repertoire = ir poe, So sacred 

For Terms, &c., address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


Worcester, March 21, 1903. 


}HE Music Festival board of management has 
completed its outline of evening concert pro- 
grams for next fall, and announces that follow- 
ing the oratorio “Elijah” the opening night of 
the festival, “Franciscus,” a dramatic oratorio 


the and 


by Edgar Tinel, will 
the chorus will be heard in the closing concert in excerpts 
from the third act of Wagener’s “Die Meistersinger.” 
“Elijah” will present the chorus in a strictly religious 
work, and the giving of this oratorio will satisfy many 


be sung second evening, 


people who have regretted the absence of oratorio in ac- 
cepted form from recent festival programs, “Franciscus” 
will be an absolute novelty, having been rarely heard in 
America. It secular, in 
contrast to the “Elijah” music 

The customary Wagner numbers for artists’ night will 
be from “Die Meistersinger.” Rehearsals are now held 
weekly for the coming festival and much 


fe 


wholly dramatic and largely 


1s 


is expecte d 


The Friday Morning Club had an interesting meeting 
March 2 Dean Hall The 
for violin, viola, ’cello and 

Fauré. It was given admirably by Mrs 
Mr. Heindl, Mr. Alexander, 
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members of the Boston 
groups of songs by Mrs. 
cluded in this program. 


ce ee 


program consisted of a 
piano by Gabriel 
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Il Mrs 


iY, 
are 


in 
quartet 


"ce and 


Mr. Alexander 
Orchestra 


viola ; 
Heind! and 
Symphony Two 


fasset and Miss Titus were in 


The benefit concert for the Woman’s Club House Cor 
new grand pianos, was 
f February 19 


Tryphosa Bat 


poration, the dedication of its two 
held Tuckerman Hall the evening « 
Sefior Alberto Villasenor, pianist; Mrs 
Batcheller, soprano, and Hugh Codman, 
the artists Miss 
Davis, accompanist, both of Boston 

Sefior Villasenor comes from Mexico and is 
He is now way 


in ve 
es 
were 


Miss 


violinist, 


assisted by Carrie, pianist, and 


a student 


on his home to 


at Harvard University. 
Mexico City for a year of rest. It 
forts of Primitivo Casares, I 


who | often been 
tained in Worcester by the Hon. Stephen Salisbury 
Sefior 


was through the ef- 
enter- 
that 
Mrs 


has 


as 


this 
satcheller is a former Worcester, 
been most generous in assisting the Woman’s Club upon 
occasions. Both and financially this 


success. 


the was induced to pear at concert 
and 


resident of 


several musically 
concert was a 
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the well 


with the 


Howland, Worcester, 
sang in the “Golden Legend” 


William formerly of 
known baritone, 
Evanston Musical Club March 2 


At a meeting of the Music Students’ Club March 4 the 
members devoted themselves to the study of the life of 
W. A. Gray read a paper on “Spohr’s Boy- 
other 


Louis Spohr. 
hood and Early Study.” 
at this meeting, and the club. though comparatively new, 
Mrs. Gordell, of Brooklyn, 
tion to those given by mem- 


Several members assisted 
is making good progress. 
sang several selections in addi 
bers of the club. 
ft 

S. E. Buzzell, choirmaster of Central Church, will con- 
duct a performance of Rossiri’s “Stabat Mater” at Clin- 
ton on the night of April 14. The Clinton Choral Union 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE GREAT. 


HOGHMAN 


ARTHUR 
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will have the assistance of an orchestra of Boston Sym- 


phony men, 
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The second concert by the Kneisel Quartet will be given 
Tuesday evening, March 24, in Tuckerman Hall. The 
club will be assisted by Max Zech, viola, and S. Keller, 


cello. 
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Spohr’s cantata, “The Christian’s Prayer,” was given 
Sunday evening, March 15, at the Old South Church 


ce 
*T he 


Sunday evening, March 22, 
it Pilgrim Church. “The Crucifixion” 
“meditation on the sacred passion of the Holy Redeem- 
The words of the work are selected and written by 
follow somewhat the 
except 


Crucifixion” to be given 


at the special musical service 


Sir Stainer’s is 


John 


is described as a 


er.” 
he Rev. Spanow-Simpson. They 
lines of the first part of Gounod’s “Redemption, 


” 


that there is no prologue 
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Herbert Jchnson’s Quintet Club, of Boston, gave a 
the Old South Church, Friday evening, March 
a very appreciative audience. 
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concert at 
20, before 


Mrs. Jeanette Murphy gave her unique entertainment 
of plantation folk lore and negro slave songs on Tues- 
evening, March 17, Tuckerman Hall. Members 
Woman’s Club, under whose auspices this enter- 
ainment was given, created no end of merriment by act 


disguised as “Mammies.’ cs 


day at 


f the 


ing as ushers, 





DANNREUTHER QUARTET CONCERT. 


HE third and last concert of the Dannreuther Quartet’s 
seventeenth took 
March 24, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
By 


Dannreuther 


season place on Tuesday evening 


dint of serious purpose and conscientious study tl 
rank with the best 
fact to some 
in actual of 
players of chamber music, 
Mr. Dannreuther’s 


has won 


It 
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organization 
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how 
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parts of the composition allegro is not done prest 
merely in order to 
acquired by four players, nor does a Dannreuther concert 
like a violin recital, by the ‘cello, 
violin. Peculiar qualities are required 
form, organize practice and develop a first 
string quartet. In the Dannreuther organization there 
are combined four men who possess these qualities. And 
their nature? Sound musicianship, large experience 

ience, industry, taste and technic. That is the basis of 
success and ensemble; and that is the basis on which the 
Dannreuther Quartet has builded for seventeen years. It 
has won a large and faithful clientele among the most cul 


show rapid a spiccato may be 


ever sound assisted 


viola, and another 


¢ a1 
Oo ciass 


tured musical circles of this city. 

At the closing concert, the “novelty” 
C minor, by George Rauchenecker, whose operas have had 
The work is extremely well 
Particularly the 


was a Quartet in 


some vogue in Germany. 
scored, melodious, and effective 
movement stands forth because of its melodic conciseness 
and harmonic variety. The finale, too, rich in ideas, 
and clever in workmanship. The four movements 
played with sympathy and e~thusiasm 

The “Theme and Variations” from Schubert’s famous D 
minor Quartet, done with beautiful color and dynamics, 


slow 
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divided be 
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and the string players 

The audience plainly showed by its prolonged 
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confidence the season of 1903-1904 
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Burmeister’s Farewell Concert. 
AND MRS. RICHARD BURMEISTER 
ssued invitations for a musicale at the Hotel 
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Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 


branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
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‘CARNEGIE ORCHESTRAL CON. 
CERT. 


— ———EEE 


EDNESDAY evening, at Carnegie Hall, there was 
given an orchestral concert with the following pro- 


gram: 
Fone poem, Macbeth ._L, A. von Gaertner 
(Conducted by the composer.) 
Songs for contralto (new) 
An den Schlaf . .L. A, von Gaertner 
(Without orchestral accompaniment.) 
Orpheus With His Lute seeeeeeeL. A, von Gaertner 
(Violin obligato and piano.) 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt ; -L. A. von Gaertner 
(Violin obligato and piano.) 
s yhonic Fantaisie, Gods of Greece covsccceds, A. von Gaertner 
(New, first time.) 
ino Concerto, E flat “a Liszt 
Symphony Pathétique . Tschaikowsky 


Bullerjahn conducted the new fantasia, the 
Symphony, and the accompaniment to the 
Hochman and 


Miss Ada Crossley sang the songs for contralto. 


Rudolph 
I'schaikowsky 
Liszt Concerto. Arthur was the pianist, 

The ‘Macbeth’ tone poem was produced here this win 
ter by Weizler, and it is not necessary to add anything to 
the very 


Vt 


a 
eading of his 


favorable criticism published at the time in THE 
Von skillful and 
»wn work brought out once more its salient 
thematic and tasteful 
exposed at the original performance under Wetz- 


SICAL COURIER Gaertner’s energetic 


points brevity orchestration—ade- 
quately 
ler’s conscientious baton. Again the number was received 
with every mark of popular approval 

If in “Macbeth” 


forgotten certain methods laid down and exemplified by 


his the Philadelphia composer has not 


Liszt, in “Gods of Greece,’”’ von Gaertner discards his ear- 


lier model and breaks a lance with the vital men of the 
hour. The score of the symphonic fantaisia does not de 
liberately invite comparisons with Richard Strauss, but 


hey are nevertheless inevitable. And these comparisons 
by no means reflect discredit on the younger man. Von 
Gaertner has undoubtedly studied the Strauss scores. In 
deed they are a part of the education of every modern 
orchestral composer, But there is apparent in the von 
Gaertner work a degree of self reliance which implies a 
ertain style formed independent of Richard Strauss or of 
inybody = elses [he comparisons aforementioned do not 
consist of similarities. We are to discuss the different 


which these two composers arrive at symphonic 


thods by 
result 
And before this differentiation is attempted let us regard 


form the groundwork of Von Gaertner’s 


as officially set forth by himself. 


n abbreviated 
program, 


comes to earth as the offspring of a god and a 


Love 


belligerent “Zeitgeist,” at Love's 


first bl 


nortal [he angry 


peaceful natur nds, then banishes her to poverty 


nd suffering. The gods decree that on the death of the 
Zeitgeist’ Love shall be restored to sight and happiness 
In the meantime they send her a bodyguard, Peace, Hops 
ind Charity. Mars aids the “Zeitgeist” by instructing a 








Strife, 
How- 


Pallor, F 


fulfillment of the gods’ decree. 


wodyguard consisting of Gloom, ar and 


o imtertere with the 


ever, the “Zeitgeist” himself comes under the spell of 
Love and surrenders his life of his own free will. Re- 
ed ) ight Love establishes Concord, Peace and 


her, too, the “Zeitgeist” regains 


ough 


e and is enabled to live with Love forever Even 

Mar touched and joins in the general hymn of praise 
This is scheme more poetical than philosophical, and 
herein von Gaertner at once tacitly disclaims all inten 
m of following in Richard Strauss’ footsteps There 
the we wo main motives—Love and War—and 


all original and all characteristic 


The musical story is told almost literally, and herein, too, 
the composer breaks away from the all powerful Strauss 
tradition. There is no attempt to regard the material ob- 
jectively, no striving to create a musical “problem.” Von 
Gaertner is distinctively a subjective writer; a man whose 
fantasy far outstrips his mathematics. However, it should 
not be assumed that he entirely disregards academical 
rule and leaves his themes undeveloped and his periods 
fragmentary. On the contrary, von Gaertner presents his 
thematic material in ever varying rhythms, keys and col- 
ors, and tells his tale not only with completeness but also 
This fullness is the best proof of a well 
a learned mind, as testified to 


with elaboration. 
stocked musical mind—and 
by a prodigious fugue with 

The orchestration overlooks nothing that is modern. 


an overwhelming climax. 


It is at all times fluent and interesting and often exceed- 
ingly clever. Von Gaertner colors and combines with tact 
and taste. In his harmonization he is bold and resource- 
ful. His climaces have power and sweep, and best of all, 
there is in his music nothing banal and nothing remini- 
scent, 

The contralto songs, too, reveal the composer as a mas- 
“An Schlaf”’ atmos- 


accompaniment. “Orpheus” is 


t 


ter the 
phere and an exquisite 
simple in melodic conception but rich in harmonic em- 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” is perhaps 


songs ] 


of smaller forms. den has 


bellishment. 
the best of the three 
to sustain and heighten the dramatic climax begun almost 


violin obligato is used 


ts 
The text has been well under- 
No 
better exponent for these songs could have been wished 
She sang with warmth and 
“Sehn 


in the very first measure. 
stood and the setting conceived with nice perception 


ior than Miss Ada Crossley 
with finish. The 
song fitted Miss Crossley’s rich middle 


she sang sombre spirit of the 


sucht” voice ex 


actly. She is a singer and a musician—a combination as 


rare as it is satisfying 


Arthur Hochman, who played the Liszt E flat Concerto, 


has escaped from the classroom three or four years too 
soon. His performance was almost an affront to a cul 
tured New York audience He deliberately changed the 
text of the concerto, omitted basses simplified passage 
work, and distorted tempi and phrasings. Why play a 
work that is too difficult for him? He was in no way 
equal to its demands. Hus strength did not suffice to 


lend the work any weight or even dignity, and his technic, 


octaves and cadenzas, was lamentably lacking 


notably in 

His tone is thin and pinched. His musicianship was, to 
say the least, rather questionable, especially as exemplified 
in a commonplace composition of his own played as an 
encore aiter applause more polite than warm his boy 


should confine himself to Mendelssohn’s G minor Con- 
certo or Beethoven's in C major. He is not ripe for such 
a task as he attempted on Wednesday evening. He has 


talent, and it should be carefully fostered by a competent 


teacher 


Bullerjahn led his Tschaikowsky without a score, and 


consequently could devote his entire attention to handling 


his orchestra and producing with it every detail, every 


shade of expression, and every dynamic nuance that is 


in the familiar “Pathetic Symphony.” Buller- 


called for 

jahn is from Russia, where he has frequently led Tschai- 
kowsky’s works in such fashion as to call forth the en- 
thusiastic commehdation of that master himself. On one 


oceasion, after Bullerjahn’s performance of this very sym- 
Moscow, Tschaikowsky 
after the concert and publicly embraced the leader 

Phat Tschaikowsky last Wednesday even- 
in all the 
and in all the glow and fire of his Cossack tempera 
There were no Madison 


phony, in jumped on the stage 


was the real 
ing, barbaric splendor of his brilliant orchestra- 
tion 
ment and unbridled imagination 
in Bullerjahn’s reading, and there 


avenue amendments 


were no Willow Grove distortions of rhythms, tempi and 
phrasing. This man from Moscow felt every measure of 
the music with his whole heart and soul and mind, and 
he gave everything that he felt. His men were with him 
because they realized the compelling force of a dominant 
Not Paur left New 


heard such Tschaikowsky conducting as 


and dominating personality. since 


York 


Bullerjahn’s. 


have we 


He is plainly the man of the hour here, 


and he is the man to save the orchestral situation in New 
York. The Philharmonic Orchestra would do well to 
heed the sign 

After each movement of the symphony Bullerjahn was 
tendered an ovation. It could be called nothing else 
And it was deserved. His accompaniment to the Liszt 
Concerto, toc, was a marvel of discretion, accuracy and 


understanding. New York should not lose Rudolph Bul- 


lerjahn. His like it would be difficult to duplicate 


Among the boxholders were Wm. C. Whitney 
J. P. Morgan, Mrs. W. P. Douglass, Mrs. C. K. Wright, 
J. Montgomery Sears, Spencer Trask, J. H. Davis, Duke 
of Newcastle, Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs 
O. Wissner, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Leggett, Mrs 
Samuel Untermeyer, Mrs. Fred Pearson, Mrs. de Gerstorff, 
Mrs. J. Seavor Webb, Mrs. J. Seligman, Mr Henry 
Siegel, Prince del Drago, Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. E. K 
Lister and Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Zimmerman 

The management of this concert was in the hands of 
E. H. Colell, who has been for many years identified with 
successiul musical affairs in New York and Brooklyn 

Mr. Russell’s Voice Lectures. 

A N interesting series of lectures or Singing and 

Voice Culture” is in progress in Carnegie Hall 
Loui Arthur Russell, the well known vocal teacher, 
being the lecturer Two of the series have already been 
delivered in Mr. Russell’s studio suite before representa 
tive audiences of students and professionals, the third le 
ture being announced for Friday evening next 

Mr. Russell’s subjects are: 

Some f e fact regardir e N ~ \ ( 

th de 1 ‘ Seve ra t ' ¢ ] 

ge ns king er ng fg 
I € Amer car Sing ng \ 4 
he use of Language in Spe Song 

3. The Singer and the Pub! Ag r g 
the sociological status of the singer 5 t 
cal opinions upon musical matt 

Che lecturer’s examples of what he termed “normal 


conditions” in singing proved to his listen¢ e cor 
rectness of the doctrine of ease in singing. In the pros 
ess f work advised by this teacher all effort out 
sight, within the torso; the neck, the throat, the mouth 
io the lips are as free as in colloquial speech; there is 
no strain, no interference; the tone is colore the words 
are enunciated and articulated, correct placemet sa 
ured by the simplest possibie means; the one great es 
sential being a correct bodily poise, inducing correct 
reflex tension, the same as in speech, from the simplest 


conversational tone to the plane of emotional expression 


however intense 


Mr. Russell will continue these talks to singers and will 


answer all questions after the lecture, this latter feature 
being an interesting part of the evening’s instruction into 
which a number of prominent teachers and public sing 


ers enter with seeming great earnestness 


Von Klenner Lenten Musicale. 
ME. EVANS VON KLENNER will give h 
Lenten pupils’ ile Friday aft 
studio, 230 West Fi 


must 


at her residence fty-second stree 
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Ve The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist. 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





THE 


ONLY 
— 


CAPABGCIE HALL. 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


‘“ LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special per 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHNETV®@KY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s sueeees as « piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” sa ie 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a nnisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


HANS RICHTER—‘! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, amd a representative of a most solid school,” 
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DIRECTRESS 
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STRONG 
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7 WEST 92d STREET, 
1424 Riverside. 


NEW YORE. 
Phone: 


wm. HB. 


RIEGER, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Scng Recttal, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
157 West Twenty-third St., New York. 





TENOR, 


= 





STUDIO: 





MRS. > 


Edmund Severn, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Edmund Severn, 
Violin Instruction. 











= Studio: 131 West 56th Street. 








MRS, GEORGE N. HARTMANN’S SONG 
RECITAL. 


RS. HARTMANN 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
afternoon last, singing these songs: 
Meine Liebe ist griin. 
Liebestreu 
Ich sah als Knabe...... 
Elsa’s Traum 
The Wind Went Wooing the Rose 
In My Garden 
Because She Kissed It 
A Descant (A Spring Song) 
Mrs. 
Still wie die Nacht 
Mrs. Hartmann and Mr. Drennen. 
The lady has a beautiful voice, full of nuance and re- 
and to this is coupled a particu 
presence. Given the experience which 
and she will command highest 





gave a song recital in the East 
Hotel Thursday 


pvevsscdvueted Brahms 
Brahms 
Brahms 


eb eannocgedboces vensontessoseaded Gilchrist 
Hartmann. 
Goetze 


Duet, 


finement of expression, 
larly ingratiating 


comes only from routine, 
place among our singers. 
but lacking in 


Riesberg played 


Drennen’s voice is powerful, 


Mr. 


Baritone 
the essential quality of sympathy. 
the accompaniments, 

The patronesses were Mrs. John Winthrop Almy, 
W. Allen Mrs. Samuel Corner Beckwith, 
Charles C. Cowen, Mrs. Charles H. Davis, Mrs. 
Dargin, Mrs De Forrest, Mrs. Morton Evan 
Evans, Mrs Eddy, Mrs. Warren Higley, Mrs 
1 Hassell, Mrs. Ch Mrs. Henry C 
Jackson, Miss Leary, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Don 
ald McLean, Mrs. James Henry Parker, Mrs. Charles H 
Post, Mrs. John Darricott Reynolds, Mrs. Edward Stur 

Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Miss Josephine Walton 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Leon 


sartlett, 


George 
George H 
Harrison, 


samue irles 


Frank L 


£15, 


Dr. Lawson on Singing. 
R. FRANKLIN LAWSON, tl 


views on how to 


1e tenor and teacher, has 
which ar 


the 


pronounced sing, views 
the result of his 
outcome of the deep thought of an intellectual man and 
singer- Said he: 


Singing depends principally upon three th 


pers nal experience and conviction, 


a rare combination 


ings: First, absolute 


meentration of sound memory upon the pitch; second, perfect 


yntrol { the muscies reguiating the reath capacity and pressure 


hird, the mental and physical sensations while focusing and emit 
ting the tones Any voice can be developed along these lines, the 
singer dey vf 


and ability to grasp and 


nsibi 


success of the ending yon individual quality 
ce, temperament apply the acquirement 


just mentioned 


unqualified to c 


ty rests with teachers, If they are 


upon the right track 


Great resp 


rrect faults and 


they 1 nly waste h money, it als aluable time. Persons 
with faulty voices (perhay or pinched) are not good 


teachers of voice placement. inable to overcome these 


defects in their own vo correct them in others? 


One who is simply an instrun natter how fine an artist 


cannot properly teach voice pl ment r unless able to produce 


aced t 


describe 


well p nes themselves they can neither demonstrate by ex 
ample nor by their own sensations, for who can teach a child 
» read wh annot himself read, or who can describe the sensations 
. } 


ng ho has not n wimmer 


Institute of Applied Mnsic. 
A DELIGHTFUL recital was given Saturday evening 
at the American Institute of Applied Music by the 
pupils of Albert Invi widely 
accepted and the studios of Miss Kate Chittenden, dean of 


the Besides many mu- 


sicians the 


Ross Parsons tations were 


faculty, were filled to overflowing 
audience luded 

Ihe evening’s entertainment devolved upon 
fact that the performers held 
from beginning to the 
and the institute 
modern. There was 


the inc persons prominent in 
social world 
four young ladies, ard the 
the attention of the company 
was highly creditable to Mr. 
The program would be set down 
Schubert, but there 


and 


end 
Parsons 
as 
American 
still 


one were two numbers by 


composers, three of the foreign composers are 
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living. Mr. Parsons and the young ladies were congratu 
lated upon the success of the recital 
The numbers played were 
Théme Original et Variations, op 
A la bien Aimée 
Miss Lx 
Théme Varié, op. 62.. 


Tschaikowsky 


Valse, gudevtdbimaneduee 


yuise Russell 
Schitt 
Moszkowski 


Valse Coquette, op. 53 


Miss Mina Sophy 
30.. rt Foote 


Schubert 


Second Suite, (Boston) 


Shakespeare's 


op 

Serenade Liszt 

Miss Georgie vz 

rren (New York) 
- Paderewsk 


Prelude and Fugue in F minor 


Théme Varié, op. 16, No 


Mile. Adele Lewing. 
M*5 ADELE LEWING writes us in reference to Mr 
loersheim’s the wonder child, Pietro 
getting 


amiable 


article about 
Aeriola: “I had 


acquainted with little 


the privilege of personally 
Pietro Aeriola his 
One hardly can imagine that 
full fun and life, when 


changes to a serious musician. His genius is remarkably 


also 
and 

this 

eated at 


wild little fel- 


the 


mother. 


low, so of piano 


among Beethoven and Schu- 


He had 


played to me 


astonishing. He 
his 


mann some of own compositions just come 


19 


tality wonderful 


His a 


friendship and h 


Ferruccio 


renewed spi 


unique artist, Busoni yme is quite 


an ideal centre, and it is almost 
talk as to hear him play. I also 
Conrad Ar 


He 


him 
hearing Hanover, 


student of 


again, in 


low mine in Leipsic 

into a noble, full fledged musician 
‘Felix Weingaertner, whom I 

Ile I Ss I IT &y t VI 

following day : ic with the Mir n Keim O 

in Han red 


studying at Leipsic 


chestra 
ver with tremendous succe when 
the ame time ing rt r at the 
masters by 

symph¢ 

He 


th 


my 
had 


came 


From the D. A. R. 


S a token of appreciation of his 


to ogee Carpi. 

singing at the 

American Revo 
anniversary 


rio Carpi 


recep 


the 


New Work City Chapter 
Baughters of the American Revolution 


me 


srebp rerorods its high ied 
fthe masterly renditions of 
Signor Carpi 
onYanuary sixth 1903, upon the orrasion of the 
Celebration of General WashingtonsWe> ding Day, 


And the Chupter begs Signor Carpi to arreypt 


this offirial expression of 


Mh 


Mea be tileeitt thé, igo Zi, Lp f 


Vh 
+ fda Gh ithyp DAL Cytied Vialitrnes 


77 


Secretary 


N 
Vf ‘Sp 


VO faa 


Imperial Castle, 


Kaiser's 


to come 


the 


special favor, also requesting him and his mother 


from the where he had won 


month from Leipsic to Berlin and remain as court 


guests. As His Majestry 
march composed by little Pietro and his mother, 


every 
was especially impressed with a 
not quite 
begged me to write the 
His 


man as 


mastering the German language, 
dedication of it to the German Emperor 
certainly in best hands under so 
Nikisch in Leipsic 


genius is 


great a Arthur 


“During my few days’ stay in Berlin I also enjoyed the 


agrautitude 


Avett Phin. 


‘ 
Sf 
4/s > Ss 4 4 (tz 
é try, ey . 


was presented with a handsome illumin souvenir 


presentation was 
me ol Mrs 
A picture 


Dore 


Frederick Boscovitz Dead. 
REDERICK BOSCOVITZ 
had been in the West 
died in Denver 


a we 


health, 
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ESTERDAY, March 31, was the one hundred 
and sixty-first anniversary of the birth of 
‘ranz Joseph Haydn. The composer died in Vi- 
enna, May 31, 1809, aged seventy-seven years. 


Rohrau, Austria, was his birthplace. 
M ERNEST LEGOUVE, who has just cele- 
brated in Paris his ninety-seventh birthday, 
was one of the witnesses of Berlioz’s marriage with 
Henriette Smithson, the Shakespearean actress 
who inspired the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 
A* a traveling prima donna conductor Richard 
Strauss met with sensational success at re- 
cent concerts in Leipsic, Dresden, Prague and 
Vienna. In the Austrian capital he was recalled 
fifteen times. This news will heighten the expec- 


tation with which Richard Strauss’ 1904 visit to 
America is being awaited. 


PROPOS, why did the music reporter of the 
New York Sun write so disparagingly about 
the Philadelphia Beethoven Cycle? Is it because 
the Sun man was not engaged as annotator for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s New York concert, or be- 
cause he was not engaged to deliver the lecture on 
“Beethoven” in Philadelphia? We do not know; 
we are merely asking a question. 


-_ 


N Friday evening William C. Carl will give 
his one hundredth free organ recital at the 
Old First Presbyterian Church, Twelfth street and 
Fifth avenue, New York. Mr. Carl’s recitals draw 
immense audiences to the church, and do an in- 
calculable amount of real good. This centenary 
should be writ large in the musical history of the 
metropolis. 


T HE production last Thursday evening at Car- 

negie Hall, New York, of Elgar’s oratorio 
“The Dream of Gerontius” was not, as the devoted 
daily newspaper reporters told their fellow citizens, 
“the first performance in America of Elgar’s great 
work.” 

In our Chicago letter it will be 
seen that “The Dream of Ge- 
rontius” was given in Chicago 
on Monday, March 23, by the Apollo Club and the 
Thomas Orchestra. The New York production 
was dated March 26—three days after the Chicago 
performance, 

Our musical cousins over by Lake Michigan 
stole a march on New York, and stole it well. 
Competent listeners at the Chicago début say the 
Apollo Club made “The Dream of Gerontius” the 
finest choral performance that has ever been given 
in America. That bears out what THE Musicav 
Courter has always said of Chicago. In some re- 
spects it is our real musical centre, for there prob- 
lems are grasped with quick intelligence, reforms 
are no sooner conceived than executed, and what- 
ever is done in music is not alone done well, but is 
done about as well as it possibly could be done. 

The citizens of Chicago are just now again giv- 
ing substantial proof of their public spiritedness 
and of their ideal devotion to the cause of good 
music. It is known that some weeks ago the great 
Chicago Orchestra appealed for a fund of $750,000 
wherewith to insure its permanence. Liberal 
guarantors had for eleven years paid more than 
$300,000 in order to meet the deficits of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra concerts. These men felt that the 
general public should in some way more than by 
mere patronage at the box office assist a scheme 
that was designed disinterestedly and for the gen- 
eral good. A call for the required “perpetuity” 
fund was made to the citizens of Chicago. Several 
at once subscribed $10,000 each, and so liberal was 
the contribution of smaller amounts that already 
over half of the necessary $750,000 is pledged. 


THE CITY BY 
THE LAKE. 


That is the sort of energy which must and does 
put New York to the blush! Even sleepy old 
Philadelphia roused itself into founding a Perma- 
nent Orchestra that makes musical history in 
America by touring successfully in its second sea- 
son and by giving a series of monumental Bee- 
thoven concerts which attracted to Philadelphia 
music lovers from all over the country. Chicago 
may have a rather noisy sense of its own impor- 
tance, but our only wonder is that it does not cry 
out its superiority yet more loudly. Imagine New 
York with a Permanent Orchestra! We 
bend our backs double with pride. We would rend 
the heavens with our boasts. And yet there are 
in this city not a dozen wealthy men and women 
willing with their overflowing purses to do the 
grand scheme reverence! 

All hail to the citizens of Chicago! Their or- 
chestra is their own no longer. It has become a 
national institution, With pride we point to Theo- 
dore Thomas and his glorious organization. Long 
may they work and flourish together! 


would 





HE late George Gemiinder, eminent as a violin 
creator and imitator of the Cremonese art, is 
at present discussed again in papers and magazines 
This genius had a pedigree as follows: 
Stradivarius, 
Lupot, 
Viullaume, 
Gemiinder, 
and his instruments of the violin family represented 
the traditions of the classical school to such a degree 
that he was frequently 
of 
propriated 


accused having ap- 
the 


master works, by merely 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 
PERE. 


original 


inserting his own label 
His 


teacher, Viullaume, of Paris, was similarly accused, 


as proof of originality. predecessor and 
and thereupon relinquished the art of imitation, 


making his violins and violas and ‘cellos without 
the old Italian exterior appearance, in order that 
the calumny might abate; but the result was that 
his new looking instruments could not be disposed 


of. 


who was also compelled to follow the imitative ten 


The same fate befell George Gemiinder pére, 


dency in order to sell his fiddles so as to give him 
a livelihood. 

There but great 
never could descend into the commercial arena, a 


was one Gemiinder, and he 


disposition that prevented him from making finan- 
cial progress. The Stradivari, 
and Maggini and Amati and other instruments 


imitated Guarneri 
made by him were all his own conceptions, even 
to the varnish secret, and it was never likely that 
he had sufficient to valu- 
able old violins in order to use them illegitimately 
And furthermore it would have been stupid to pay 
heavily for them, for their prices were always 
higher than the sums he could get for his own 
masterpieces. He would have lost large sums of 
money with such a process, and he had no large 


funds purchase the 


sums to lose. 

George Gemiinder, of Astoria, was the last of 
the line of immortal violin builders, and the product 
of his studio is carefully cherished today wherever 
a genuine George Gemiinder violin, viola or ’cello 
is owned, and the finer specimens are rare, few of 
them being put before the public. His conception 
of violin making was on a large scale; he had an 
eye for color and outline, a quick and keen hand 
for modeling and an artist’s grasp of form. In ad- 
dition he was accomplished in his technic, and his 
repairs of fine instruments were so deftly done that 
experts had difficulty to detect them, and this very 
acuteness and legerdemain, as it was called, led to 
his discredit, for the average violin owner could 
not believe his own eyes when seeking for the secret 
of Gemiinder’s astonishing technical agility. It 
was genius—that’s all—violin genius, 











S the season spins to a close and the annual 
work of the recital pianist is almost done, the 
observant student of musical psychology might 
profitably busy himself with various apt and inter- 
Some spent 
much time in calculating 


esting reflections. students have 


DO THEY LISTEN? the exact degree of force 
exerted in a piano recital 
by Paderewski. A statistician proved that if this 
force might be accumulated at one instant into the 
tip of Paderewski’s forefinger he could with its 
pressure break a piece of plate glass some amaz- 
ingly number of inches thick. This news threw the 
musical community into the proper state of awe. 
Not to be outdone, some professors at Columbia 
College kidnapped Rosenthal,and with an ingenious 
system of wires and “scopes” and “ometers” accu- 
rately measured the infinitesimal space of time oc 
cupied by the prodigious pianist in transmitting 
thought waves from his brain centres to the flexor 
muscles that move his fingers. It was found, and 
published to a wondering world, that Rosenthal 
may, when he wishes to, play faster than any other 


pianist in the world, because his muscles respond 
with abnormal quickness to the commands of his 
brain, 

lhese are doubtless valuable demonstrations and 
will take high rank in the book of scientific discov- 
ery. But there is a question much more simple, 
indeed almost elementary, which suggests itself as a 
result of the fore going researches. 

We 


many hours each day on his instrument, and re 


know that nearly pianist practices 


every 
peats many thousands of times each piece in his 
repertory, and each passage in each of these pieces. 


1 


Now, our question is this: Does such a pianist 


We 


will admit that the question is easier to ask than to 


when thus occupied listen to his own playing? 


answe! 

Granted that a concert player usually selects for 
practice a piece that he likes, does there not come 
in his period of mechanical repetition a time when 
the sense of melodic, rhythmic and technical novel 
om, 


merely the endless grinding out of one and the 


ty wears and when further practice means 
same meaningless exercise in order to strengthen 
the muscles and the mind, and to impart a certain 

Does 
Do the 


Does 


series of motions to the fingers or the wrist? 
the brain labor as long as the fingers? 
ear and the mind listen to every repetition? 
the player hear his own practicing? 

Science teaches us that there is such a thing as 
that is, action not in- 
evitably brain. A_ learned 
French psychologist gives some striking musical 
He 


war 


muscles- 
the 


reflex action of the 
stimulated by 
examples of this law. tells of a drummer in 
the 
many days of forced marching. 


Franco-Prussian who was exhausted by 


here was no 
stopping for the poor wretch, and he marched on 
and drummed until he fell asleep. But even then 
he neither stopped marching nor drumming. It 
was not until ten minutes after that he stumbled 
over some obstruction in the road, fell headlong 
and awoke. 

The second example is of a piano player who 
accompanied chansonettes in a Parisian café chan- 
tant. was 
playing the accompaniment to a song which 


afternoon 


He, too, fell asleep one night while he 
one 
of the performers had sung every and 
evening for nearly a year. The man slept soundly, 
but to the amazement of the spectators his fingers 
wandered correctly over the keys and ended the 
piece in time and in tune. 

You can try for yourself the experiment of memo- 
rizing a short passage, then playing it perfectly 
while you think, or even speak of something else 
That is a good test for the power of your brain. If 
it has but poor control over your muscles, vou 
will find that if you were to continue for a time 
your simultaneous talking and playing your music 
would display a tendency to follow the rhythm of 
your words, or vice versa. 





It can be assumed, then, that some pianists have 
not the brain power to listen to their own playing 
for indefinite periods of time. They must not then 
expect their audiences to display any more pa- 
The undoubtedly 
shows in the performance. 
of unusual mental equipment have such a distinct 
They 


tience. manner ol practicing 


That is why pianists 


advantage over their less dowered rivals 
can concentrate on one thing, and concentration is 
the first essential quality of genius. 

The player that listens is like the athlete of 
If he performs his exer- 
cises with distaste his muscles will not thrive. The 
man who gets the most direct and lasting benefit 
from his dumbbells is the man that stands before 


whom Sandow tells us. 


the looking glass and follows intelligently with his 
mind and his eye the slightest visible play of each 
exercised muscle. 
Rosenthal is such a man. He does nothing me- 
chanically; with him hardly a motion is wasted. 
Even when he is away from the piano his mind is 
rhis habit shows in his tone and in his 
technic. Pad- 
erewski and D’Albert are men who think more of 


practicing. 
He is essentially a cerebral pianist. 


their compositions than of their piano perfor- 
mances. And there is hardly a competent critic of 
piano playing that can deny the recent pianistic 
retrogression of Paderewski and D’Albert. 

Another cerebral player of the first rank is Har- 
old Bauer. Men who exert brain power in certain 
directions are Godowsky, Pachmann, Siloti, Gabril- 
owitsch, Hofmann and Friedheim. These are some 
of the players who have listened to their practicing, 
who always hear music rather than merely tones, 
and who have not lost real sentiment before they 
could find great technic. 

Now, who are the players on the piano and on 
the violin that do not listen to their own playing, 
This 


Fol- 


that always perform notes but never music? 
article has suggested a certain line of inquiry. 


low it out for your own benefit and for ours. 


Churchman of 


HE New York 


AC “ , , 
Curere March 21 publishes a little 


edi- 
torial notice which is a great one in quality, taken 
London, and 


It reads as follows: 


from the Spectator of commented 


upon as will be seen. 
A good deal of American musical criticism 
] American 


are above suspicion, have 


yrding 
o the Spectator, is worthless, but | 
cs “when they 
pungency of style 

sive and engas 


stance nthusiasm and sincerity invariably 


hen they do not carry conv 
ilways gives the impression of writing 
writing but because he has somethin 

What more need be said regarding Mr. Finck 
except that he is generally known in this city and 
country, that he is not only a sincere and enthusi 
astic critic, but a man who is making a careful 
study of the musical question continually and who, 
while not free from prejudices (and who is there 
today who is free from prejudice?), he is yet desirous 
of doing justice. There is one point which should 
be particularly emphasized regarding Mr. Finck, 
and that is that he is free from all associations and 
connections with the musical elements of this town 
He is one of the few independent critics. He can 
speak as he feels; he can write as he thinks 
is no necessity for him to modify any opinion in his 


There 


expression because of any arrangements existing 
between him and musical conductors or associa- 
tions or organizations or managers, for he is not 
employed by these people to do any of their special 
work which, 4s a matter of course, is looked upon 
as just so much sop for the critic to influence his 
judgment, and which must necessarily influence all 
judgment so long as human beings are as they are. 
The Tribune annotator, the Sun lecturer, the 
Staats Zeitung programatical and the 
other music critics of this city, who accept jobs and 


writer 


commissions of various kinds from managers, con 


ductors and associations and organizations, cannot 


be looked upon as free and independent music 


the world at large 
fact 
their 


critics. Even if they so desired 


could not accept their word for it, fr 


acts would not conform 


ym the 
that their very with 
assertions or claims 

rhe daily papers wl uch critics 


strength and character isical world, be 


musical d know yf these relations 
papers and 


There- 


cause the 
existing between the criti the daily 
the musical institut them. 


fore, it is not the mus uffers—it is 


That 
for the purpose of 


music criticism and the daily paper. cor- 


poration which invests its n 
re- 


giving the public independent criticism cannot 


ceive from the public the acknowledgment which it 
should receive if it l vriter who is not 
independent, from he accepts services 
from the very instituti: 1e is expected to criticise 
independently and neutrally. That is the canker, 

the city of New 


They 


the disease in musi iticism i 


York today. apers must idon this 


must dismiss these men 


sufter 


ing empl 


the musical community, must 


as they do as a consequ yyed 
them. 

Mr. Finck gives to the E Post that power 
which his independence and chara lend tl 
fact tha 


1rough 
h fu to be anything else than a 
His inde- 


RIER, 


the 


1 these 
uestion 
devel and 


musical 


that } 


lat Nave been actually 1 I I ble f I retro 


gression that has been goin; 


EINRICH 
“Parsifal” 


otates as it 1s 21 


: " 
the first attempt, 


zens of Cincinnati rt two years ago 
encouragement 
Wagner, who 


‘* PARSIFAL.”’ 


st} sat ‘ 
tnout per- 
+ 


ym the Bayreuth authorities, the project, 


not feel disp 
mission fri 
sation, 


but 


which was based 


liberal dispe I 


fo} 
Tell 


through. The parties were not manag 
wealthy people of 1 l l 
respondence passed 

pose of submitting 
the theories upon 


” All the letters were most cou 


was pt remptory 


to “Parsifal rteous 
and dignified, and yet 
and final, for Mme. Cosima Wagner n 

| inviol rht over “Par- 


, 
laintained 
from the beginning her 


} 


and would consid 


sifal . 
Conried may advantage 


Mr. } 
conditions outside of tl ntrol of Bayreuth to 
Parsifal rt , and that would 


Mme Wagner 


would, for a moment, change her decision 


present 


be his affair. 


she renounces 


given in many pla 
heard at all 


would be much wor! 


Mr 


produce it with all due regard for its 


Conried, if he drama, will 
artistic struc 


ture, and that is one of the reasons why he should 
be permitted to produce it 


y Nar receipts at the Chevillard concerts, 

from the New Year up to February 1: 
54,978 francs. At the 
amounted to 51,860 francs. In 
the total of the foregoing figures is over $20,000. 
Now we await with some curiosity the annual New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra statistics. 


Colonne concerts 


American money 
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The Critic’s 


Opportunity. 





“The Pernicious Fashionable Circle.” 





TWENTY-SECOND PAPER. 





HE final fling of the critics at 
the management of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, 
which appeared in the va- 
newspapers on March 
was not only eminently 





rious 
22, 
characteristic of the methods 
of certain of those critics, 
but it served to illuminate and 
verify an old Scotch 











proverb which is to the 
effect that the 
from those who are them- 


“wise learn 


selves without wisdom.” 
Barring individual vagaries 
of diction, the contributions to 
the Sun, Times, Tribune and World on the season 
just closed were the same, except that in the mat- 
ter of unmixed, sublimated audacity the critic of 
the World towers above his fellows to a degree that 
might be instructive if it were not stupefying. 
rhe critic of the Sun is already beginning to trim 
his sails with reference to the new régime. Now 
that Mr. Grau is no longer at the helm, he takes 
the liberty of condemning, severally and in the 
mass, all those “errors of judgment” which have 
interfered with opera at the Metropolitan from the 
standpoint of art; improves the opportunity to de- 
plore precisely those features for which he and his 
fellow critics are largely responsible; to cast re- 
flections upon the “star system,” which they, not 
Mr. Grau, nor the public, have labored so strenu- 
ously to promote; which never could have obtained 
its present hold upon New York without their aid, 
matter how Mr. himself or the 
stockholders of the company might have desired it. 
As to Mr. Grau, he was conducting a business 
enterprise and was being paid to conduct it in the 


no much Grau 


interest of certain persons who, since they assumed 
in large part the risks of the venture, had a right 
to demand that it be conducted in accordance with 
their views. The critic of the Sun alleges that they 
ire a “pernicious fashionable circle” and that they 
have no musical taste; that they do not want new 
yperas, and that they prefer stars to excellence of 
ensemble, Few, perhaps, are prepared to deny that 
the evidence is in favor of the position taken by 
the but this, at least, may be said in ex- 
the “fashionable circle’—that they 


critic; 
tenuation of 
have never made any pretensions to the worship 
of art; have never posed as critics, in the general 
acceptation of that term; that they have been 
frankly Philistine from the beginning. They were 
not the guardians of taste, but of their private bank 
‘ounts ; were not employed in a public 
trust—that of leading the public; and they are not, 


ac¢ they 


therefore, to be held responsible for misleading it. 
They offered their wares precisely as a caterer of- 
bill of fare in a restaurant. The public 
might take it or leave it. Since the opera was a 


fers a 


business enterprise, it is only fair to presume that 
if it had not paid, in the form in which they chose 
to present it, they would have altered their tactics 
very speedily. Since, according to the critic, they 
did not care for the music, the works of one com- 
poser would have had no value for them above 
those of another, and they would have wanted the 


They 


singers who drew the largest audiences. 


presented their bill of fare and it was not only ac- 


cepted but was paid for at a figure that would 
seem, in any other country, a fabulous price. 
Where are the auctioneers who have been for the 
last five years most busily engaged in crying up 
and disposing of these wares? Where, indeed, but 
in the offices of the daily newspapers, 


The Star System. 


The critic of the Sun says: 

The fundamental weakness of Mr. Grau’s seasons has 
been the lack of novelties, but that is a defect of the sys- 
tem, not of the management. When a company is organ- 
ized on the star system its members cannot be ordered to 
study certain parts. In fact they cannot be ordered to do 
anything. The manager has to crawl around on his hands 
and knees before the inflated little creatures whom he 
pays and beg them to do the things for which he pays 
them. 

And what were the critics doing while the man- 
ager was “crawling round on his hands and knees 
before the inflated little creatures”? To press the 
metaphor, who has furnished the gas which in- 
flated them? Have not the critics supported these 
inflated creatures in their absurd demands, both 
directly and indirectly? And have they not by 
their absurd attitude toward certain of these sing- 
ers and their injustice toward all rivals who pre- 
sented themselves made it impossible for the most 
resolute manager to discipline the stars to a de- 
gree that would give assurance of an acceptable 
performance? Have not the critics lauded these 
stars and their work to the skies, though well 
aware that it was the indolence or the indifference 
of these stars in refusing to rehearse that was 
largely responsible for the slovenly performances 
so proudly referred to as the “New York Ideals 
of Dramatic Singing”? Have they not equally be- 
trayed the management and the public? Are they 
not themselves responsible for the blame which 
they now seek to throw upon the outgoing man- 
ager? 

The critic of the Sun proceeds: 

Mr. Conried has not explained yet how he is going to 
compel Madame Sembrich and M. de Reszké to go to 
rehearsals nor how he is going to make them obey his 
stage manager if they do go. Under the star system, 
which he intends to retain, no one has any authority over 
the principals; they do as they please. This state of 
affairs is an utter absurdity, of course, but there it is; and 
there seems to be no way at present of abolishing it. 

However, since Mr. Conried is going to give the op- 
eratic public the famous singers which it adores and add 
to them good stage effects, it is altogether likely that the 
dark forebodings of a few weeks ago were groundless, 
and that the season next winter will be altogether bril- 
liant 

All this he confesses now, and who but the critic 
of the Sun is responsible for the wail so frequently 
uttered through the columns of that paper: “There 
are not any other Jean de Reszkés, and it is useless 
to look for them”? Has not the critic of the Sun 
been in the posture of the serpent before Jean de 
Reszké ever since he landed in New York with his 
voice and his reputation assured? Has not this 
critic been instrumental in convincing the tenor, 
who is not only an artist but a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, that he is absolutely indispensable to New 
York; that without him opera in this country is 
nil, and that because he can sing he has no other 
obligations whatever to the American public from 
which he derives the greater part of his income? 
Has not de Reszké been given to understand that 





so long as he sang his own part to suit the critics and 
the “pernicious fashionable circle” he should re- 
ceive unstinted praise, no matter how ridiculous 
the performance as a whole might be? Who ever 
thought of blaming M. de Reszké or Madame 
Eames or Madame Sembrich for the ragged and 
preposterous ensemble? Yet now the critic of the 
Sun comes forward with the belated information 
that the opera cannot be improved because the 
principal singers are independent of the manage- 
ment and cannot be made to attend rehearsals or 
obey the stage manager when they do attend. 

Does any man or woman deserve to rank as an 
artist of the first order who is so indifferent to his 
art, so indolent, or so grasping that he is willing 
to sacrifice the performance as a whole to his per- 
sonal advantage? Would any singer, however ar- 
rogant, dare to behave in this manner if he knew 
in advance that the responsibility for a sloveriy 
performance would be placed where it belonged? 
Not one of them would dare to do it. Supposing a 
singer to have no respect for art, he would respect 
his income far too much to take such a risk a sec- 
ond time. The truth is that the European singers 
have “sized up” the “New York Ideals ot Dramatic 
Singing,” and they act accordingly. The critics de- 
clare that the singers who visit America learn many 
things pertaining to their business; so many, that 
when they return to Europe they are able to open 
the eyes of their fellow artists. This is undoubt- 
edly true. Whatever may be our shortcomings 
from the standpoint of art pure and simple, even 
an Englishman will not deny that we have a cer- 
tain talent for commercial enterprise, and those 
who have been with us though but a short time 
have, as the critic of the Times declared, “seen a 
great light.” Not one of them but has improved 
his or her opportunities to the utmost, and they are 
not to be blamed for it in the least. 


Why Are These Singers Indispensable? 


It may not be amiss to inquire in passing 
whether, if the work of the company as a whole 
were better, the work of the stars would tower 
above it, as at present; whether with a reasonably 
decent ensemble they would shine with such amaz- 
ing effulgence as they have done heretofore? Art, 
like everything else, is largely a matter of con- 
trasts, and if we had a chorus that occasionally 
made a pretense of singing in tune, would it be 
matter for public remark when an expensive prima 
donna managed to do so throughout an evening? 
It is a matter of confession in the daily prints that 
the performances at the Metropolitan range all the 
way from the simply bad to the avowedly disgrace- 
ful; is it such an achievement to stand out in bold 
relief against a background of this sort? Un- 
doubtedly this state of things is very much to the 
interest of the stars. They are not obliged to work 
so hard to make a creditable showing, and certainly 
they would be very foolish to do anything that 
would increase their work without increasing their 
pay, where there is no demand for extra effort on 
their part. It certainly would display poor judg- 
ment in them were they of their own accord to at- 
tend rehearsals sufficiently to lessen the contrast 
between their work and that of the remainder of the 
company. So long as they are the whole of the 
Metropolitan system, the manager is wholly de- 
pendent upon them. Would it be thus if the com- 
pany were good and if unknown singers got a 
chance occasionally to show what they could do 
and perhaps become singers of the first class? 

It is undoubtedly true that young and inexperi- 
enced singers learn a great deal from the older 
singers, just as voung actors learn from the older 
ones; this is one of the chief advantages of re- 
hearsals; but if the singers whose example would 
be of the greatest benefit to young singers refuse 
to rehearse with them, the work of the stage man- 
ager and the chorus, no matter how conscientious 
it may be, can avail but little. And how is a man- 
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ager to discipline a singer who holds the New 
York press in the hollow of his hand, or even a 
considerable portion of that press? The manager 
is in a sense the employee of the company which 
controls the destinies of the opera house. They 
can dictate to him if they wish, and he must defer 
to their wishes; on the other hand, if those who 
dictate err in judgment, it is for them to pay the 
penalty of that error; there is nothing to interfere 
with frank, fearless and even caustic criticism of 
their methods, unless they also employ the critics. 

The critics are now beginning to talk about what 
Mr. Conried will do and to prophesy concerning 
the future of opera in New York if Mr, Conried 
does thus and so. Mr. Conried will labor under the 
same difficulties as Mr. Grau, and for precisely the 
same reasons. If the same stars are employed, or 
any stars, for that matter, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of opera without stars, the fatuous worship 
of certain individuals on the part of the critics and 
their injustice toward others will perpetuate the 
conditions which make for confusion and prevent 
change for the better. Nothing short of a radical 
change in the daily press, the exercise of a little 
common sense, some appreciation of music and 
some regard for the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion on the part of the critics can work a reforma- 
tion in the methods that prevail at the Opera 
House; but alas! there is even less hope for a 
reformation of the critics than that the spoiled chil- 
dren from Europe can be made to see the advisa- 
bility of lessening their own value by contributing 
to the excellence of opera asa whole. 


‘It Tires Them to Think.’’ 

The critic of the Sun complains that “these 
wealthy people do not like to think. It tires them.” 
It is impossible to predict what effect thinking 
would have upon the critic of the Sun, as he in- 
variably stops short of the attempt. Can it be pos- 
sible that at some time in the past he has subjected 
himself to an undue strain; and is this the reason 
that he has taken to lecturing? With reference to 
these persons who “do not like to think” he adds: 
“So they do not like to be confronted with new 
operas”! Neither do the critics like being con- 
fronted with new operas, if the testimony furnished 
by some of them at the close of the season is to be 
as evidence. How they loathe “Der 
They display toward it the same sort of 


admitted 
Wald”! 
venom one might be expected to exhibit toward 
some sentient thing that appeared in militant ar- 
ray against his dearest interest. They are not 
wholly without reason. What a Waterloo it was 
for the most of them! The critic of the Times says, 
March 22: 

The achievement of bringing Miss Smyth’s work to the 
knowledge of the American public is not one that the 
management is entitled to plume itself greatly upon. It 
is an entirely unimportant performance, and there are 
plenty of other works that the rest of the world is talking 
more or less about that would have had some significance 
as additions to the seasen’s repertory. 
opera had been so 


New York 


Was it because Miss Smyth’s 
littie “talked about” that the 
found so little to say about it? 

The critic of the Tribune says, March 22: 

It added, however, only one opera to the historical 
record (we cannot say current list), and that one which 
was very properly relegated to the limbo of things to be 
forgotten as soon as possible by the unmistakable verdict 
We are through with 


critics 


of the audience last Friday night. 
the empty bombast of “Der Wald.” 
He goes on to state as “a matter of record” that 
the opera only had one performance. Now, if a 
critic is so blinded by prejudice that he cannot be 
trusted to enumerate correctly the number of per- 


formances given to an opera of which he does not 
happen to approve, what is to be expected of him 
when it comes to passing on the merits of the pro- 
duction? ‘Der Wald” was the one opportunity 
the critics have had in years to express an inde- 
pendent judgment—to show that they not only 
have convictions on the subject of music, but the 
courage of those convictions, and they stood help 
less before it. It is interesting in this connection 
to note that one editor actually made the experi- 
ment of buying a ticket and sending to the second 
performance of “Der Wald” a man who, though 
not musical in the common acceptation of that 
term, was supplied with a fair amount of common 
sense and was not afraid opinion. 
The ticket was put into his hand with the injunc- 
tion merely to go and see if he could sit through 
He came away declaring that he was 


to express an 


the opera. 
delighted; that he did not see why anybody should 
find difficulty in sitting through it. Is it any won- 
der that the composer frankly expressed her prefer- 
ence for the verdict of the multitude? 

The World flaunts the 
hauser has returned to Europe “a 


that Ger- 


sadder 


information 
and a 
wiser man.” This is probably true. He has become 
acquainted with the New York their 
methods and has fled the field; but, according to 
tlre testimony of the critics themselves, worse than 


to New York 


critics and 


Gerhauser remained furnish the 
Ideals for the future. 

The critic of the Times says, March 22: 
that 


the 


rhe question of tenors is always one sorely besets 
of the for 
Italian works there has been a highly unsatisfactory con- 
Mr. Alvarez’s singing is atrocious, usu 


the management opera, and French and 


dition of things. 


t 


ally; he is effective only in works where passion is torn 
to tatters, headed by “Otello,” 
Ihe voice and style of Mr. de Marchi are even less 
must stand 
Grau made a serious 
attempt to Mr. An- 


thes has only in a measure met the expectations that were 


but the list of these is lim- 
ited 
satisfactory to this public, and Mr. Salignac 


Mr. 


the German 


further down on the list 


still 
get the best of tenors 
raised for him, but with certain limitations, that perhaps 
he can do much toward removing, he is a valuable artist, 
and has shown already a desire to rise to the higher 
standards of his art that prevail in this country. Mr. 
Gerhauser himself saw that suitable for the 
work that was put before him, and gracefully retired in a 
that did credit to in way, and that 
justifies hopes for his future Mr. Burgstaller 
came as a surprise, and bettered the anticipations that 


he was not 


manner him every 


success 


were held out for him 

Comment on this is superfluous after what has 
gone before. It is only necessary to add this from 
the critic of the morning World, who, in pure au 
dacity, as has been previously intimated, soars 
above his fellows like a condor of the Andes. 

The World, March 22: 

It was a typical season in its great merits and great 
faults. It glorified the methods by which he has assem- 
bled year after year the greatest individual artists of Ger- 
man, French and Italian opera, and has given to them 
the support of of but little lower rank; it 
emphasized the tremendous resources at command 
with its exposition of the universality of operatic art. But 
it also marked the total indifference that Mr. Grau has 
always manifested to the accessories in production. He 
was content to work along with an ordinary orchestra, a 


superannuated chorus and a contemptible sort of stage 
. 7 7. 


other artists 
his 


management. 
Alvarez’s Canio in 
of the 


“I Pagliacci” was the most striking 


sensation season. It was an extraordinary imper- 


sonation in its passionate exuberance. The young Sieg-. 
fried of Burgstaller—a performance which would be al- 
most ideal but for some distressing mannerisms—was one 
of the interesting achievements of the season. Of the 
other two German tenors, one, Anthes, proved to be most 
acceptable; the other, Gerhauser, returned to Europe a 
sadder and a wiser man 

These things are printed, not for their value, but 


simply ‘‘as a matter of record.” There will doubt- 
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time when they will have a certain 


f a past that must remain incom 


less come a 


value as relics ¢ 


prehensible to all peoples and generations but the 


people and the generation that produced them 


MA*' AGNI is rapidly becoming Americanized 
His former managers have found out that 
the composer's l personal property 1s in 
against 


his chief cred 


name Ce quently the suits 


his wife's 
Mascagni will be withdrawn. Said 
that t 
would 
bad 


everything con 


‘ 


have about concluded 
Mascagni 


itor: “I ) press oul 
claims against further involve 
our throwing more good money after I am 
anxious to forget Mascagni and 
1m t] ¢ him the greatest leader 


nected with 
in the world, and as he 
is great hat 


was conducting 


Paris, 


Musical, of 
th 


Lri¢ 


HE Monde 


statistics of 


Opéra for the } 


were 187 performance which 


were realized Phi 


the receipts for 
were tor 


“Tannl 


grin, 17,517 itt 


amounts 
formance; 


francs. “Romeo et 
17,547 francs, and 

17,195 francs. Wagner realizes n 
! Has the musical 


average ol 
nd Pari 
and in aris 


FELIX GROSSI'’S EUROPEAN SUCCESS. 


F* IX GROSSI, the young Americat nist, 
been playing tl ast I various p 
European cit with fine s s. Fror Ss pI 


hldS 


es 


t 
La 
the vir 


vember 


Pester Journ 


Haydn and Hughes. 
HAYDN, rtl 
baritone, will 


Hall April 15 


tenor, and Arthur 


¢: ARL 
negie 
Roecke !’ cycle 
Mrs 

| 


Geer, reader, and 


Hughes sings 

America) 
Agnes S 
Reimer, Hug! 


Harper at Calvary Church, East Orange, this month. 


Mr 


(first time in 


composers 


us ons” and I dw ards, cor 


tralto, will assist, with 


pianist es will substitute Mr 
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only American singers next season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House! The piano manufac- 
turers will tour only American pianists during the 
season of 1903-4! The New York Permanent Or- 
chestra is to be led by Creatore! 
a 
April Fool! 
Sse & 

Indefatigable Rupert Hughes has been sifting 
musical history for the marital—or merely ama- 
tory—experiences of its chiefest heroes. In the 
March issue of the Smart Set Mr. Hughes pours 
out for us the net result of his researches. Atten- 
tion, alike those who believe that music is “the food 
of love” and those who do not! 

We are told that “Apollo loved Daphne, and 
madly withal. When she took to a tree he 
adored Coronis, but punished her with death. 
* * * Pan was uncouth, and frightened more 
than he charmed, even of those oldtime chorus 
girls, the nymphs.” It is greatly to be feared that 
the chorus nymphs of our own day much prefer 
reed birds to reed pipes. Was it Charles Lamb 
who said “the thing that flirts at the tail of a 
chorus’’? 

Mr. Hughes deals old Arion a gentle pat, who 
“loved only himself, and was a born bachelor.” 
Orpheus “loved once, and with a whole soul that 
defied death and hell.” 

However, these ancient musical gentlemen throw 
little or no light on the question of musicians and 
their ability to love. Therefore Mr. Hughes leaves 
them somewhat in the mildewed ages, and intro- 
duces us to the private life of the early Flemish 
composers and players. 

Mare Houtermann “died at forty and was fol- 
lowed to his grave the same year by his musically 
named Joanna Gavadia, who knew music well and, 
let us hope, died of a broken heart.” 

he finical reader might observe that there was 
no mention of a marriage certificate. Perhaps that 
explains Joanna’s devotion. “Cipriano de Rore, de 
Croes and Jacques Buus were all married men and 
bhegot ‘hostages to fortune.’ Philippe de Monte 
may or may not have married; we know only that 
a girl pupil of his wrote him a Latin poem forty-six 
lines long; we can but trust that he did not marry 
her.” 

Orlando di Lasso and Adrien Willaert were 
happily married and lived the love life. Jacques 
de Wert married a woman who conspired against 
his life, and later he fell into an intrigue with a 
poetizing court lady of Ferrara. Unlike Marc 
Houtermann’s friend Joanna, the lady of Ferrara 
outlived her sweetheart by the unromantic period 
of twenty-seven years. Josse Boutiny lived ninety- 
nine years, reared twelve children, and died poor. 
Palestrina and his wife Lucrezia “lived happily for- 


ever afterward.” Georges de la Héle—all due re- 
spect to Mr. Hughes for discovering him—‘“was 
a priest, and gave up a lucrative benefice to wed 
the woman of his desire.””. Ambrosio de Cotes was 
also a priest and desired women, but he did not 


marry them. History states succinctly and inex- 
orably that he was publicly rebuked “for howling 
indecent refrains to the tunes in church.” 


Purcell was a good husband. Johann Sebastian 
Bach left “a cloud of witnesses”—twenty—to tes- 
tify to his domesticity. He is aptly known as 
“Father Bach.” Wilhelm Friedemann Bach knew 
the laws of counterpoint better than the laws of 
morality. Handel refused several women who 
wanted to marry him, and preferred to the pleas- 
ures of wedded life the pleasures of the table. 
Lully “led his wife a miserable existence on ac- 


‘count of his hot temper, his brutality and his ex- 


cesses in solid and liquid fare.” Rameau fell in 
love with a mature widow whom he did not make 
his spouse, and later married an eighteen year old 
girl to whom he rarely spoke. He was taciturn, 
and spent on his family “even less of money than 
of words.” Gluck was long and happily married. 
Rousseau’s delectable experiences are narrated in 
his “Confessions.” Piccini lived his married life 
much like his rival, Gluck. Sacchini was a reckless 
voluptuary. Mozart was jilted by Aloysia Weber, 
married her sister Constanze and never regretted it. 
Haydn, too, married the younger sister of the girl 
that refused him, but he later regretted it very 
much. She was a shrew, so “Papa Haydn” went 
to London, and there enjoyed several delicate en- 
tanglements. 

And Beethoven! He never married, but he was 
hardly ever out of love. Here is the list: Babette 
von Keglevics, Jeanette d’Honrath, Fraulein Wes- 
terhold, ‘“Lorchen” (who knitted him an Angola 
waistcoat that made him weep), the Countess 
Charlotte of Brunswick, Magdalena Willmann, 
Julie von Vering, Thérese von Malfatti, the Baron- 
ess Gleichenstein, Fraulein Roeckel, the Countess 
Erdédy, Amealie Seebald, Elsa Miller, Frau 
Koschak, Bettina Brentano, the three daughters of 
a Viennese tailor, Dorothea Cecilia Ertmann, a 
baroness, six countesses, two princesses, and 
Giulietta Guicciardi, to whom the “Moonlight 
Sonata” is dedicated. Twenty-nine in all! And 
doubtless there were others. 

Schubert was a bachelor and a model one. He 
composed immortal love songs and dedicated them 
to his Muse. Chopin loved four times but never 
married. George Sand was the fourth time and 
the last. According to Alexander Moszkowski, 
over a score of women dispute the honor of hav- 
ing held Chopin in their arms when he died. 
Weber settled down to work and to a wife after a 
picturesque career of dissipation. Liszt was all 
things to all women except husband. The Com- 
tesse d’Agoult was the mother of three of Liszt’s 
children. One of them, Cosima, married Hans 
von Buelow, who kindly divorced her so that she 
might become Wagner’s second wife. Schumann 
and Mendelssohn lived blameless lives, married, 
and were contented and joyous. Brahms was a 
crusty old bachelor, but he did not hate women. 
Tschaikowsky married but ran away from his bride 
after only a week of wedded bliss. 

Mr. Hughes does not bother with the living mu- 
sical celebrities; perhaps the dead ones sufficiently 
prove his case. However, as a mere matter of 
curiosity, let us run through an abbreviated list. 

In the “happily married” class are Ysaye, Go- 
dowsky, Sauer, Richard Strauss, Felix Weingart- 
ner, Nikisch, Elgar, Dvorak, Grieg, Friedheim, 


Jean de Reszké, Mahler, Joseffy, Sauret, Petsch- 


nikoff, Burmester and Busoni. Joachim is a wid- 
ower. Paderewski has a second wife, and d’Albert 
a third. 

The bachelors include Rosenthal, Wilhehnj, Sara- 
sate, Charpentier, Saint-Saéns, Slivinski, Maurel, 
Edouard de Reszké, Barth, Goldmark and Bem- 
berg. Pachmann and Moszkowski are interesting 
divorcés. 

And the summing up? Let Mr. Hughes speak. 
He says: “Music is not the food of love any more 
than is oatmeal or watermelons. * * * If there 
lives anyone who can extract from this medley a 
theory as to the effect of music upon the human 
heart, a theory that will satisfy himself alone, to 





say nothing of the world in general, he is welcome 
to his conclusion. To me, it is a chaos, through 
which I cannot pretend to trace any thread of unity. 
I can only fall back upon this agnosticism: If any 
man claim that music has a moral influence on 
life, I shall barricade his path with some of the 
most brilliant rascals in domestic chronicle; and, 
equally, if any man deny that music has a moral 
effect, I shall hurl at his head some of the most 
beautiful lives that have ever bloomed upon earth.” 


S= & 


And that is the long and the short of it, fully 
and neatly expressed. Add yourself to the list, and 
see if it will incline the scale either way 

eS & 


A characteristic letter comes from Giacomo Puc- 
cini, who, it will be remembered, was spilled from 
his automobile not long ago in Milan. The com- 
poser of “Tosca” and “La Bohéme” ends his writ- 
ing in this mode: “The reports of my serious ac- 
cident in the automobile were somewhat exag- 
gerated. 








Puccini In His AUTOMOBILE 


“I was severely shaken up, and some of the 
themes and harmonies from my new opera, ‘Ma 
dame Butterfly,’ were badly jumbled together. 
Incidentally, my leg was fractured. However, mes- 
sieurs the obituary editors will this time have to 
shelve their interesting material for another oc- 
casion, inevitable to be sure, but let us at least 
hope, very, very far distant. I extend my sincere 
apologies to the messieurs for escaping the acci- 
dent with my life.” 

eS <= 


A dispatch to the New York Herald tells how a 
Springfield (Ohio) young man’s piano playing won 
for him as a bride Mrs. Frank Ogden, “one of 
Cincinnati’s wealthiest widows, and a sister-in-law 
of Mrs. Philip D. Armour, of Chicago.” This 
should drive back with renewed zest to the ivories 
and to Cramer, Clementi and Chopin certain de- 
spairing young American pianists. 


~> = 


Charles M. Schwab, too, ascribes his rise in the 
world to his piano playing. A year ago, in Berlin, 
he told how he had once played a Chopin waltz 
for Andrew Carnegie. “He at once gave me a po- 
sition,” added Mr. Schwab, “where the duties were 
such that from that day to this I’ve never been able 
to find further time for practicing the piano.” 

Mr. Carnegie is a keen musical critic. 

Ze €& 


Speaking of critics—a fruitful theme for discus 
sion these days—recalls what Balthasar Gracian 
once cruelly said of them in his “Art of Wordly 
Wisdom”: “But many have such a scent that amid 
a thousand excellences they fix upon one defect 
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and single it out for blame as if they were scav- 
engers.’ 
S- & 


More gently, Lady Winchelsea (“To the Night- 
ingale’’) wrote: 
“Criticise, reform or preach, 
Censuring what we cannot reach.” 


eZ & 


And here is a specimen of that rara avis, a critic 
The 


cerpt has also the breeziness of absolute novelty. 


quite candid about his own ignorance. ex- 
Its writer is the editor of the Hillsboro News, in 
Hillsboro, Ill. Is not the following delightful ?: 

We have received a copy of a song, “When First We 
Met,” published by E. F. Droop & Son, Washington, D. C 
rhe P. Bliss, junior editor of the 
News, and the music is by Miss B Brown, of Shelby- 


words are by Clinton 
2€SSie 
We did not know, until we received the song that 
Clinton had become a song writer. It 
ful influence a couple of winters in Washington may have 


ville 
shows what a bale- 


on a young, unmarried man. 

As the senior editor of this paper doesn’t know a demi- 
semiquaver from a diapason, or a bass clef from a bone 
tumor, he will not be expected to give an extended notice 
of the production. We can however, that the 
used in printing the song was clean and plain and the 
paper seems to be of the best quality of rag. The design 
on the front page is artistic and the words are as tender 


say, type 


as a veal steak and as poetic as the song of a meadow lark 
The melody is sound and all right, 
The harmony seems 


on a May morning 
with no wind galls or collar marks 
to be in a healthy condition with no patent defects or 
The tonality is clear and resonant 
We 


will sing the song to any subscriber of the News who will 


noticeable blemishes 


and rests on harmonic relations and melodic elements 


pay his subscription three years in advance, throwing into 
it all the tender pathos and unctuous emotion of our cabbage 
"] 


ivored soul 


<= 


— 


Robert J. Kitts, ‘It 
will no doubt be of interest to you and your read- 


of Los Angeles, writes: 


ers to know that the well known musician Carlyle 
Petersilea was stricken with paralysis on Tuesday, 
March 17, 
taken to his country home at Glendale, Cal. 


He was 
He 
will probably recover enough to be able to walk 
Through 


while walking on the street. 


but will never be able to play again. 
this Los Angeles loses one of its best musicians 
and teachers.” 

Carlyle Petersilea is one of the best known of 
American pianists. soston, 1844, Peter- 
silea obtained his musical education abroad, with 
Moscheles, Richter, Reinecke, Hauptmann 
Liszt. For fifteen years (from 1871 to 1886) the 
Petersilea Academy of Music was one of Boston’s 


3orn in 


and 


best conservatories. 

The veteran pianist and composer has many 
friends in the East, and this is the time when, by 
a proper show of sympathy, they can help to ease 
his trying hours 

= & 


Boston, March 27, 1903 


Dear Str—The enclosed prospectus treats upon a sub 


bring them to your 
the 


ject in which are interested. I 
notice to show you how much further I have treated 
subject which you discussed in THe Musica, Courier 
several weeks ago. I have been developing this idea since 
the year 1893, and have some very interesting material at 
hand. 

Just now I am searching for a party with capital who 
will co-operate with me in establishing an art publishing 
house, for which these works will be the initial publica- 
I will sell one-half interest in these works to the 
And here I want to make you the following 


you 


tion 
right party. 
proposition: 

If you will announce to your readers my desires of pub 
lishing these works, as I have before stated, and I, through 
the medium of your paper sell one-half interest in these 
works so that the public will share the benefits of these 
works, I will pay you for the space which you will have 


devoted in my interest. That is, providing that the 
amount will not exceed a certain limit. 
Please let me hear what you have to say on this ar 


Yours truly, 
Henry 


rangement 
B. BAERMANN 
2 Arlington Street 


Boston, Mass 


The prospectus about which Mr. Baermann 
speaks is a little pamphlet on “The Baermann Mu- 
sical Genealogies.” The charts composing this 
work comprise: 

1. Composers and Theorists. 

2. String Instrumentalists (Violinists, Violon- 
cellists, &c.). 

3. Keyboard 
Organists). 

4. Vocalists. 

Mr. Baermann explains in the circular that he 
has “conceived the idea of tracing musical gene- 


Instrumentalists (Pianists and 


alogy through a list in the order of succession, not 
Mr. 


Baermann has shown his charts to many famous 


of ancestors, but of masters and their pupils.” 


musicians, and four pages of type writing record 
commendatory signed letters from such persons as 
Henry T. Finck, Edward MacDowell, Teresa Car- 
Dr. William Mason, Franz Kneisel, Henri 
Marteau, Hugo Becker, Emil Paur, William F. 
Apthorp, David Bispham and Georg Henschel 
Perhaps this announcement will suffice to pro- 


reno, 


vide “a party with capital” for Mr. Baermann, so 
that the writer of this department may be paid 
“within a certain limit” for devoting this space, and 
allowing the public to “share the benefits of these 
works.” 
e €& 

However, to quote the favorite phrase of the 

book reviewer, these charts, if well 


prove of interest and value” to all 


professional 


made, “should 


musicians 


 @& 


Have you seen C. de Fornaro’s wondrously 


clever portfolio of sketches entitled “Millionaires 


of America”? This young man with the Spanish 


name was born in India, looks like a Frenchman, 


talks every civilized tongue like a master, and 


as 


a2) 





is 


His 


He uses few 


lraws with an American pencil humor 


epical, his satire merciless, Satanic. 
lines, but the few are fraught with portentous sig- 
nificance. The 
caricatures of J. P. Morgan, J. J. Hill and William 
There is about Mr 


de Fornaro’s work no buffoonery, no horse play, 


Every stroke tells, even every dot. 
C. Whitney are masterpieces. 
no vulgarity—elements that are found in the work 


of 
crossed the Seine. 


caricaturists who have 
And if there is in the “Million 


aire” series any underlying malice it is well hidden 


many American never 


under a masterful technic. Caricaturing is the 
most healthy form of socialism. Herewith is a 


sketch of De Pachmann, made from life by Mr. de 
Fornaro for THe Mustcat Courter 





Has anyone ever seen a more striking present- 
ment of the fairy fingered “Chopinzee,” as James 
Huneker. called Viadimir? That 


name was a flash of genius 


G the volatile 


eS €& 


August Walther complains as follows: “In Tue 
MusIcaL Courier of March 18 you do Mendels 
sohn much injustice.” (Reference is made to 
some quotations from a book by Sittard, the Ham- 


‘Tot 


unfortunate 


he Mendelssohn letter you add 
Was 
Let’s see 


burg critic.) 


some remarks Mendelssohn 


wrong? was he right? n a lettez 
rong? Or I ght I 


to George Sand, dated January, 1837, Liszt writes 


‘Often I played works of Beethoven, Weber and 
Hummel in public and in the salons, and I was al- 
ways accused of playing ‘ill chosen’ pieces. To my 


shame I must confess that, in order to gain the ap- 
plause of an audience which was slow in grasping 
the grand simpliciy of the beautiful, I had no scru- 
ghout the tempi and 
I rendered. [I 

many runs of caden- 


applause of the igno- 


ples whatever to change throu 
the 
went so far frivolously to 


conception of the works even 
add 


zas, which gained for me the 
fortunately, I 


rant and led me on to paths which 


soon left again. 


‘You cannot imagine, dear friend, how deeply 
I deplore having made those concessions to bad 
taste. * * © 
Mr. Walther concludes: “After this confession 
from Liszt, further comments are unnecessary.” 
[he crushed writer of “Variations” stands cor 
rected and admits his ignominious disgrace. It 
was far from him, however, to do the mighty Men 
delssohn an injustice. There are still strong cer- 


tain respectful, if juvenile, memories of the trouble 
some fourth and fifth fingers in the last movement 
of Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto for piano 

eS & 


John Smith gave a piano recital not many years 


azo in New York After the last number the old- 
est citizen clambered over the stage to the dressing 
room and shook John Smith warmly by the hand 
‘Do you know, sonny,” said the patriarch, “I 


hearn that there last selection plaved by vour father 


ago in Oatvill 


1!” 


sav what you 


nigh onto fifty year “That wasn’t 


my father; that was responded John Smith 


feebly. For Oatville like, and for John 


Smith substitute—well, anvone you choose 


LEONARD LIEBLING 


Hans Harthan’s Compositions. 


(;" AT interest is already felt in musical circles over 
the-coming visit to this country of Hans Harthan 


t Gern [ t d poser i announced 
st ssue One ir esp < s Ww 
d vt Acq ed with the pr gality of Dr. Har 
usical gi . P ir stateme t 600 com 
s € o be cre 1 t T if 1 ypoeg iph a] 
' By oT .) gs d ruses lone € 
composed ) 10K | S$ piano pieces and ther 
npositions ¢ mpris¢ ny re Wil le Ss W rks 
ire best known in Euroy ind South America, they are 
winning a wide recog n in tl intry in one 
he late catalogues eign pul nported by 
G. Schirmer, 35 1 squat find r exmple, the 
ollowing mention of Dr. Harthan’s “Gesanewerke fiir 
; 
Ma nercnor 
Four Lieder, op. o4 Hans Harthan 
No.1. An den Sonne 
N 2 Kuriose Ge 
No. 3. Standcher 
No. 4. Bau-Rege 
c ‘ nlandische Volkslic Hans Harthan 
H Fir nds WV i (fF Ir is Klage I h) 
Hef I he Norweg Der Neck (Schewidsch) 
He 3. Was that ic i I > «(Re inisch) Licheslic j 
(Ung 
e Fre iland I Volksw er H Har n 
N I A bendstandchen W h) 
N > Hir « na (Ss ‘ 
No. 3. Rothes Réslein. (Englisch) 
No. 4. Robin Ad Irisch) 
N Lang, lang ist’s her Engli 
Mr. Middecke, one of the managers of the above we 
nown music house, states that there is a constantly in 
ising demand for these d ot} \ Dr 
Harthan 
We have just received and ] ! ' ur ext 
ssue, an interesting nt jie Harthan and 


His Contemporaries.” 
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New York, March 30, 1903. 


HE Manuscript Society’s monthly reception at 

Carnegie Parlors, March 25, was either a co- 

lossal success or a tremendous fizzle, as you 

like it. Given a printed program of seventeen 

numbers, eight of these with an a and b, and 

half a dozen supplementary numbers, beginning 

at 4 p. m. and continuing to 6:45, at which hour they were 
till at it, the reader may form some idea of the affair. If 
music is desired by the yard, good; but if mental refresh- 
ment and bodily comfort are essential, then bad, very bad. 
If the Manuscript Society desires to fall into utter disre- 
pute, to earn the contempt of earnest musicians, then a 
few more such affairs as this will accomplish this end. 
It is understood that two members of the committee on 
program worked independently of each other, only dis- 
overing this when each had secured the artists and made 
up the program. This may be innocent enough, but the 
result wrought havoc with all the participants, the good 
designs of each being frustrated. The collision was re- 
grettable, avoidable, and it is hoped will teach the lesson of 
-operation. As the program would consume a column 
f valuable space in Tue Musicat Courter mention of the 
names of the participating artists must suffice. In order of 
their appearance: John Francis Gilder, Antonia Sawyer, 
Earl Pfonts, Cecilia Niles, Percy Hemus, Mabel Besthoff, 
Elizabeth Northrop, Louis Blumenberg, Luisa Cappiani, 
Inga Hoegsbro, Selma Kronold, Caroline M. Polhamus, 
Francis Miller, Clementine Tetedoux and Maud Kennedy 
Chat the Manuscript Society has a mission and fills the 
pecial field of mutual helpfulness among artists, bringing 
hem together through the monthly socials and promoting 
ance with one another in a manner not accom- 


icqu unt 

plished by any other organization (and this is only one fea- 

ure of the usefulness of this society), is patent to 
The success of these affairs this season is due in largest 


neasure to Mrs. Florence Clinton Sutro, musical doctor, 


that artists are desirous of this opportunity of fellow- 

ip her belief, well borne out by the attendance. Cer- 

elements must be eliminated, however, in order to 

ring bac he good name associated with the society. 

Pupils must be omitted on an artists’ program, the blunder- 

ipacity of incompetent managers corrected by elim- 

ting their well meant efforts, the shoving in of artists 

ut of their regular appearance on the program stopped, 

ra numbers dispensed with after a program is once 

e up, and various other silly amateurish features muz- 

\dn on should be by ticket only; as it is it seems 

) 1 free for all Will President Burdett, First Vice 

President Sealy, Secretary Chaffin and Treasurer Dressler 

e the courage to inaugurate these reforms? Someone 

vill he made unpopular, to be sure, but only to those small 
cut out of pernicious activity 


he last published report of the society shows the mem- 


livided as follows 





Active members Bik cae ee 
Professional members etesen haan 68 
Associate members wide ence 5! 
a a eg ee ere ree 41 
Life members ekdub weed 4 

lota! number of members, May 5, 1902... .245 


nization with nearly 250 members should fur 
ish an example of dignity, of model programs, of all that 
concert important to the many outside 


of the musical life. Otherwise it becomes a laughing stock 


of other musicians, creates false ideals among music 
patrons, and soon loses all influence. It is a question if 
this has not already come to pass 


No attempt will here be made to comment on the musical 
doings of this three hour affair, but the sensible remarks 
of Madame Cappiani on vocal culture will find interested 





They were 





readers, as they found appreciative listeners. 
as follows: 

A hostess once addressed a learned university lecturer with: “My 
dear professor, we have five minutes before dinner is served; won't 
you please tell us the history of the world?” Imagine the conster- 
nation of the poor professor! 

Well, I am in a similar position. I cannot in five minutes give 
you the entire gamut of vocal culture, but will briefly touch upon 
a few points usually overlooked, namely, time beating, dotted notes, 
rests and abdominal breathing. 

The Greeks invented time beating, using two strokes only, the 
down beat, thesis (terra), the heaviest by law of gravity, and the 
up beat, arsis, the lightest. To this day these terms are used. As 
their music developed the side beat was necessary. From the begin- 
ning the pupil should beat time, not indolently but exact, with 
vigor, accenting the heavy beat so that every nerve of the body 
reeeives the rhythmic impulse; then he will understand the com- 
position, and soon become a good sight reader. 

Violinists appreciate the value of a dot after a note; they improve 
the opportunity to give an extra vibration to a prolonged note. 
Singers are careless, missing this and making their singing uninter- 
esting and monotonous. Instead, observe the dot by an accentua- 
tion of the vowel in the word; then the voice gets the right expres- 
sion, especially since on such a note there is likely to be a change 
of harmony in the accompaniment, and this would cover the voice 
without this accentuation. 

Amateurs often drag their tones over rests; they are so happy 
to hear their own voices that they hold on for dear life. An artist 
understands the meaning of rests; he stops his tone out of respect 
for the composer, and out of respect for his own lungs, which have 
so much work to do. Where there is no breath there is no voice. To 
illustrate: All governments give officials rests, or vacations, whence 
they return invigorated for the work. Why not do the same in sing- 
ing? Take such a vacation for the lungs when the government of 
vocal art prescribes it through rests, or pauses; then your next 
phrase will be satisfying. 

Some twenty years ago I wrote an article on breathing for a Bos- 
ton paper, calling it “Abdominal Breathing”; the musical world 
has since adopted it. 

Among those present were: 

Dr. Agnes Polhamus, Miss Polhamus, Mrs. Howard McNutt 
(president Minerva Club), Miss Irwin-Martin (president Woman's 
College Club), Mrs. S, B. Halsted, Col. Nicholas Pike (ex-United 
States Minister), Bohnimer Fialka (pianist King of Denmark), Rev. 
J. T. Prout, Mrs. F. S. Goodwin, Mrs. Townsend Allen, Mrs. C. 
Austin Bates, Miss E. Powell, Miss Beardsley, Mrs. Holt, Mrs. 
Jules Levy, Mrs. Katherine Riesberg, John L. Burdett, Louis 
Chaffin, Frank Sealy, J. Trevett Pike, Paul Ambrose (of the board 
of directors Manuscript Society), Zelah van Loan, Arthur Hughes, 
Mr. Boruff, Mr. Moran, Homer Bartlet, Percy Hemus, Walter J. 
3ausmann, Mrs, E. A. Coddington, Mrs. Edgar Levy, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, Miss Edna Rosalind Park. Mrs. C. E. Hull, Mrs. 
Ketchum, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Smith, Penfield 
A. Sawyer, Miss Laura S. Collins, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Charlotte 
Babcock, Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, Miss Stocker, Mrs. Paul A. 
Meyrowitz, Mme. Anita Loyd, Mrs. Tetedoux, Miss Grace M. 
Claire, Miss Kittie Berger, Mrs. Kay, Mrs. L. T. Field, Mrs, Sey 
mour, 

At the close Miss Catherine Klarer sang several songs, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sutro. Miss Pauline French, of 
the society, served the punch, assisted by Miss Miller, in 
Russian peasant’s costume. 


oe & 


Mrs. Emma Moffett Tyng delivered her lecture on 
‘The Holy Grail” at 34 West Twentieth street on March 
25, before an audience which filled every available seat 
in the two parlors and followed the speaker with deep 
interest and attention. Mrs. Tyng gave a brief history 
of the Grail legends as found in poem and story and in 
the operas “Lohengrin” and “Parsifal.”. Mrs. Tyng 
speaks in a well modulated and musical voice and treats 
her subject with understanding and reverence. The listen- 
ers were aided by some stereopticon views of persons 
and places mentioned. Of especial excellence were the 
copies of E. A. Abbey‘s series of paintings, “The Quest 
of the Holy Grail,” in the Boston Library. The lec- 
ture was further illustrated by Miss Adelaide Jansen at 
the piano, who played the Swan Song from “Lohen- 
grin’ and several themes from “Parsifal.” 


Se = 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society continues activity 
along the lines of educational music, and on Saturday last 
a musicale was presented at the clubrooms which had 
these artists: Miss Kingsbury, soprano; Mrs. Agnes 
Sumner Geer, reader; Mrs. Emil L. Boas and Oscar 
Nadeau, pianists; Francis Archambault, baritone; Lud- 
wig Laurier, violinist. The artists united in a program 
of more than ordinary variety and merit, arranged by 
Julia E. Hard. April 11 the program will have as partic- 
ipants Amy Fay, who will talk on “Mendelssohn and 
Schumann;” Mrs. C. Gilman Edwards, pianist, and the 
Choral Club, of which J. Henry McKinley is conductor. 
The W. P. S. musicales are invariably social, the music 
followed by light refreshments, when those interested in 
branches of similar work exchange ideas and experiences. 


as & 


The Olive Mead-Bertha Bucklin-Anna Otten-Lillian 
Littlehales String Quartet gave the first of three after- 
noon chamber musicales on March 23, with this pro- 





gram: 

Quartet, op. 29 ...-Schubert 
Double Concerto, for two ViOlimS.......+...0+cseeeceeeecereeeeenes Bach 
Quartet in E flat...........cccccccccevcceeesoescessesescosecs Dittersdorf 


The afternoon designated for this affair found the rain 
coming down in torrents, nevertheless the private resi- 









dence where it was given was quite filled by a real music 
loving audience. The novelty of four young women unit- 
ing in the highest form of musical art expression, each 
hiding her own personality for the sake of the music to 
be interpreted, no doubt appealed to many, and while 
curiosity may have prompted interest, the artistic merit of 
the ensemble sufficed to hold attention. Each of these 
players is a soloist of high standing, and to sink indi- 
viduality is such unexpected self abnegation that it de- 
serves words of warmest praise. Earnest effort, supple- 
mented by intelligent appreciation of the composer’s in- 
tentions, and ability to carry out these intentions, marked 
this first performance. The two movements from the 
Bach Concerto, with Miss Otten at the piano, were de 
lightful to the understanding musician, while Dittersdorf’s 
quartet found close attention, because of its inherent 
charm of melodiousness. The second concert occurred 
Sunday afternoon, March 29, at the home oi Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder. 
= & 

Percy Hemus is meeting with marked success as a 
lecturer and exponent of “Songs of Different Nations,” a 
recent letter sent by one attending the Board of Educa- 
tion lectures reading as follows: 

Dr, Leipziger, Supervisor of Lectures: 

Dear Str—I hope you will pardon me if I venture to congratulate 
you on the good work you are doing in regard to the free musical 
lectures given under the auspices of the Board of Education. I at 
tended a lecture recital last Saturday evening, at Public School No 
1, given by Messrs. Hemus and Riesberg. Though I live in Nine- 
ty-first street, I was well repaid for the trip away down to Catharine 
street. The lecture was not only interesting but highly instructive. 
The superintendent of the school suggested that anyone in the audi- 
ence enjoying the lecture should express their appreciation in writ- 
ing. 1 can’t recall whether he meant himself or the supervisor of 
lectures to be the recipient of the letters. But as the latter is re- 
sponsible for the lectures, I think my thanks are his due. 

Am myself a student of singing, and, of course, am deeply inter 
ested in everything pertaining to the divine art. As I am only in 
the elementary stage of my studies, such recitals as they gave are 
highly beneficial to all students. The songs Mr. Hemus sings are 
not only inspiring but he explains their meaning in sucl 
that they are understood by all. I was sorry to mote that the one 
I attended was the last one announced for these gentlemer 

Respectfully yours, 

Mr. Hemus presents illustrations and anecdote in such 
fashion that his audiences are interested from the outset. 
He holds them by continuing to keep their interest alive 
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Arthur Griffith Hughes and Alexander Howell furnished 
the vocal music for the Pascal Institute series of Lenten 
talks, by Frances Hardin Hess, singing solos and duets. 
This was their second engagement, and they made pro- 





nounced impression. A large assembly of ladies promi- 
nent in the social world was present, and Mrs. Russell 
Sage talked in witty manner at the close of the program 
Among the patronesses were Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs 
Russell Sage, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Mrs. Kennedy Tod, 
Mrs. Gardner Wetherbee, Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, Mrs 
J. Cunningham Hazen, Mrs. Frank Nugent, Mrs. Wm 
Putney, Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. A. B. Cossart, Mrs 
Klasson Gibson, Mrs. Frank Brainard, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Kenyon, Mrs. James Clark, Dr. Sophie B. Scheel and 
many others 
oe & 

The children’s recital at the Wirtz Piano School was 
given by Irene Walls, Viola Danielson, Isabel Carroll and 
Cora Clifford, with the following program: 


BD cide ccdccesvendaksdpsvsstnsocessectsopres Lichner 
Cache-Cache sceeianelibenace pees Pierné 
Viola Danielson. 

Dhametiatinn Baten Oe, «0ccssicvve ccvcvsssgvevocsecs ssesccecsssoesyess Morley 
Cradle Song... ...- Hauser 

because Moore 


Teremtelette .ccccccccccccccccccsccccceccsescoocs 


Ph. E. Bach 
Merkel 


Selbahat0e....cccccccccsccccsccoevesesccscescessoses 
Spring SonG.........sccccoccccccccoscccecsvecves 


The BroGhhat...cccrcocccccvccvessccccvceses , . Pacher 
Pas des Amphores..........+.+.ss000+5 nes Chaminade 


Meadow Brook...........+sssecesess Wartenstein 
Evening Bell...........--seee0+ Kullak 
IRD. kn cvccdeccedhedewsescedcebssonsdbensseesses Lack 

Geibel 


Swing Song.... 
Humming Bird 
Dorothy. 


Ambrose 
Seymour Smith 





Isabel Carroll 


Above will be found many charming little pieces suita- 
ble for the young pianist, one of the best attributes of the 
Wirtz Piano School being the using of all that is good in 
the newer music. These young girls all showed the re 
sult of careful, intelligent training, each player appearing 
to good advantage. 

Lecture VI of the series on “The Means of Expression 


Employed in Piano Playing,’ topic “The Emotional 
Spirit,” was given Friday evening, March 27 
eZ €& 


Florence Stockwell, contralto, sang solos and a duet at 
the Palm Court, Hotel Endicott, recently, and was en- 
cored, singing Vannah’s “Cradle Song.” She also sang at 
the “Stabat Mater” performance at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
te] last week. James R. Hughes, tenor, sang Balfe’s “Tf 





he 
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Thou Wouldst Know” and “Nanny Frew,” and Alberta /ing, who is sharing with the American conductor and band CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
‘ triumphal progres throug the Unite Kingdor Livery 5 ’ 


P. Price played a piano solo at the annual tea party and OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
entertainment of the Thirteenth Street Welsh C. M COMPOSERS 







Church. Miss Stockwell and Mr. Hughes are both artist A soprar f the f rank.—Notting xpress 

pupils of J. W. Parsons Price, and do much credit to that Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

estimable man and teacher. Others who sang were Miles Captivated t —— . We Sons M Kilesk M 
' ‘ c ‘ } k I h 





and Williams 
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Carl M. Roeder announces a concert at Alexander MISS CA : : ~ : a ng , 
Avenue Baptist Church tomorrow (Thursday) evening, CARRIE MYERS WEDS. , ~~ a, a ' 7 ing . 
those taking part being his pupil, Rudolph Reuter, pian GRAND HOTEL, MILAN, MARCH 12. 1903 Good Make. Benes. sien Homer E. § 









ist; Hubert Arnold, violinist; Lucille Jocelyn, soprano HAT is there more attractive to man in all Ah, Love I D Song Mrs. A Rice s 

and Marion Short, reader. Young Reuter is said to play he handiwork of nature, particularly to a “5, Love Butal Song Georg 

well. Later in the month Mr. Roeder will give a couple g shing ay edhe tear ee - 

of students’ recitals, one at his studio for advanced pupils e worl é eart! S = , 1H : 
the other at residences oi the younger element Phe friendshiy rmec me three Mila Spring. Song..M 
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At the Church of the Holy Communion, Twentieth tion. culminating 
















street and Sixth avenue, this (Wednesday) afternoon, 4 place in Switzerland : : - ing M ' 
o'clock, this program is to be performed, organist C. E As the young lady in the cas¢ wm Ames ypera Ariette. Song Tustir Hunts Als 
Hall singer, it Ww « ntere ng ews 1 ( ny ot . : . 
, 3 | , ly I R ( é M 
Prelude, B minor gach «=6lhher friends re g | M Ce t eart ee a ‘ MI 
Air for contralto, Return, O Lord, God of Hosts Hande! thet Miss Carrie W. Mvere (for ench in ; i iil “. x. F bn : ce 
Allegretto, B minor . Guilmant } : : _ . s , 
Fugue, D major........ ° — ° .Guilmant hes out : ' 5 budding . reer ¢ A ; . 
Air for contralto, O, Salutaris Rossin a dramatic soprano prima donna in Italy, under the stage Me r f Song H . i 
Prelude and Double Fugue.. Merkel name of Carita Morena, has chosen. for a time at least. t i Ce : 7 S - - : I 
Miss Henrietta Wilson, contralto aband +} ‘ ‘ , . ‘ . : . ‘ 8 i 
abandon the peratic stage and its scene for a little My Sweetheart and I. Song..Mme. I n . Paterson. N 
ce world all her own—a world of love and happiness—wher Sweetheart end I. Song.Mme. Lillien Blauvelt, Wilkesberre, } 
ll] cing » j Hine ] fy forgettfulr f ] 
Asa Howard Geeding has been engaged as substitute * S'"8!ng and acting will be blissful forgetfulness of the Rethes Poste 
for the regular baritone singer at the Brick Presbyterian OUt¢T world and its theatrical applause el ( , Sone..Bilce Mlocmesette Tene: Boot 
~ ~* 6 Tr iss C > “rs 7 bride to b « the sohte f ‘ . 
Church, Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh street, until M Carrie Myer ne bride t ‘ he daughter of Ashes of Roses. Song Miss Margarett n, Boston, M 










May 1. This is the Ohio man recently referred to im Bise Song Mrs. J L. W n, Boston, Mass 


these columns in warm prais¢ 
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lr. Arthur Miller, organist and director of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, made much of the service Sunday 







evening, the choir giving Stainer’s “The Crucifixion.’ 


e 



















k. B. Kinney, Jr., organist and choirmaster at St 
George’s P. E. Church, had an enlarged choir of seventy 
five mixed voices giving the same work, as has been the 



















Pastorale, op. 29. Orgar Henry W. Smith, Newark, N 


Tw movements fror Suite n ) Symphor - estra Ros 





rule at this church for twelve years past. The solos wer: 
sung by Mrs. Anable, soprano; Kathrin Fiske, alto; Chas 
\. Kaiser, tenor, and Harry T. Burleigh, bass 






1D) minor I 30 , Mass 









Margaret Ruthven Lang. 








bschs fedeeatss 8 » flee F a Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Boston, Mass 
as ‘ _ \ Thought. Song Miss Sopha C. Ha Baltimore, M 
ESTELLE LIEBLING IN EUROPE. wi iottnn... ane ean tee ae 
ie Tove Genk Miss M. L. Mundell, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

King Olaf’s Lilies. Song Miss Margaretta Logan, Boston, Mass 






STELLE LIEBLING, the soprano, now is filling re 
E turn dates in England. Her most recent appear- 
ances were in Sheffield, Birmingham, Northampton, Ban 
bury, Bedford, Norwich, Leicester, Rugby, Coventry 
Hanley, Gloucester, Hereford and Bath. In Liverpool 


Frank Lynes. 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More Song..Miss Isabella Martin, New York 
\ Bedtime Song W am F. Hughes, Seattle, Was 
\ Bedtime Song Miss Sopha C. Hall, Baltimore, M 
























Rosebush. Song Miss Sopha C. Hall, Baltimore, M 
Miss Liebling had the honor of being entertained at Spring Song Miss Sopha C. Hell, Baltimore, 
luncheon by the Lord Mayor and his wife. The tour for My King. Song William F, Hughes, Seattle, Was 
April will embrace Bristol, Merthyr Tydvil (Wales), cae Faces on the Wall. Song...William F. Hughes, Seattle, Was 
Swansea (Wales), Cardiff, Plymouth, Exeter and Taun- Memoria. Song Mrs. G. M. Selleck Brooklyn, N. % 


ton. Then will follow a two weeks’ season in London, 






Edward MacDowell. 





preceding twenty-five concerts in Paris, and others in 





The Joy of Autumn 





/ Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, Ma 











3russels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, &c. The month of June P 
an 

is to be devoted to an extended tour through the English To a Wild Rose, op. s1. Piano.. | son, N. J 

watering places. To a Wild Rose, op. 51. Piar John Rebarer, New 
Estelle Liebling’s repertory for the fortnight’s supple lo a Water Lily, op. 51. Piano.Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, Madison, N.] 

mentary London season, as published in the official pro- To a Water Lily, of Piz Leopold Winkler, Boston, Mas 

sri ll include Handel’s “L’Allegro” aria; G d’ To a Water Lily, op. 51. Piano. Miss Louise Hathaway, Marietta, ( 

gram, will include Handel's . Allegro” aria; Gounod’s Meitiese ae on. Mion Silee Deevenee 12, Gicen Eetaaes te 








, 







Mireille” waltz; Thomas’ “Hamlet” aria; Mozart's “Bat- 


Romance p. 39 Piar Miss Toensmeler, Toledo, O} 
ti, batti” aria, from “Don Juan’; aria from Rossini’s 1 

























‘Barber of Seville’; Strauss’ “Voce di Primavera’; Da i 
vid's “Perle du Brésil” aria; “Mad Scene,” from Doni rE — - 
zetti's “Lucia,” and “Nymphes et Sylvains,” waltz, by é a ae” Miss } - : 
. y Carrie Myers sap . ne Dewhurst, London, Eng 
Bemberg ng Eye Song Lawrence Rea, London. Eng 
Appended are a few brief extracts from the latest press gs Lig Song Charles I ps, Lon Eng 
PI Byes Mrs. Lewis Myers, of Baltimore, Md.. and a sister of Sweetheart Mine. ( Miss He H. Cook, Rox 
notices of Estelle Liebling: Miss F . . e. : 
, Miss Flora Myers. She is a petite brunette, of a Spanish , PP. 
4 fine soprano voice of remarkable register. Estelle Liebling can type of beauty th : | lid] m - Dance e G (1 I M ce, | 
use her vocal organ in a wonderful manner Manchester, Courier ‘yt auty, with ¢yes splenc idly dark and brilliant ce ( 


expressive of love and happiness i RRP ROR AT i Fe ee 


os : . > . , The Sig A C: ald: enit. aa 
In the “Indian Bell Song” Estelle Liebling found material worthy The groom, $ ignor mino Castaldi, is an Italian, tall, 
1 ) John W. Metcalf. 






4 the remarkable range of a wonderful voice.—Manchester Evening Young and handsome, and quite the opposite in complex- \ ‘ , H 
thos E nt ame. Song Mis elen } n, Valparaiso, Ir 
New ion of his charming bride, being a pronounced blond \ Dream So Fair. Song...M A ( Ind I 
' , F : g Ss ‘ e, Indianay 
rhe gentleman speaks English very well, and is studious \ Tragic Story (men’s voice Orphe Club, Oakland, ¢ 
An astonishingly gifted and artistic vocalist * * Happy pos 1 } . . P AY . . . — 

) ) y inclined, particularly in the « : fen e y . se en v . Oakland 
sessor of a flexible voice of truly marvelous range, which won for ’ T) I E ' . lirection of CAS MCSTING — : - 
het @ seuslns atuem-Shebtantdl Sows he wedding is to take place in Lucerne, on Tuesday, F 

eet the 17th of the present month, at the United States Consu A. K. Virgil Married. 
Sang Handel’s “Sweet Bird” in remarkably brilliant fashion.—Not- late. The bride will be accompanied by her mother and LMON K. VIRGIL, author and founder of the \ 
tingham Guardian sister, while the groom will be attended bv his family vil Method i 
oe : 1 ve attended by his family g1 ethod and now director of the ( er P 
London, Paris and Constantinop] ill be ‘luded i I Vest i i 
A soprano with a wonderful range, who warbled florid music very } d antinople will be included in schoo ' Wes ['wenty-second street was marrie¢ 
heautifully.—Accrington Observer the wedding tour; and the future home of Mr, and Mrs. Wednesday night of last week (March 25) to Miss | 
aieeaiai astald o be i , " f | T} . 
id Pet ai s . Castaldi is to be in Milan ence Dodd, of London, England [he bride has beet 
ic and cultivated voice.—Bolton ! vs > fe rT f the ] I 1 t tl l f ] 
" - ev The father of the groom, Dr. Castaldi, was for years the a teacher at the school for several vears and she is very 
private medical adviser to the Shah of Persia, and is now popular with student nd lleagues The 
Ss 2 2 ~ : - _ 
Soprano of remarkable compass.—Cheshire Observer FF ~ 1 . 
— the Persian Consul! at Milan was performed at the Marble Collegiate Chur« y 
Among the many brida sents I] f ric pastor, t te 3 ] 
Beautiful voice, highly cultivated, and of most extensive range s _- vidal — ” wel ‘Re one « rich eae he Rev. Dr Burre \ small en — 
Wasitintah Ohierter and rare gems, precious, beautiful stones, the gift to the ind pupils of the bride and bridegroom witnessed the 
eae bride from His Majesty the Shah of Persia mple nuptials. Mr. and Mrs. Virgil are king é 
On Saturday the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress extended their The happy couple have the congratulations and best tour and on their ret irn will resume their ities 






hospitality to Mr. and Mrs. J. Philip Sousa and Miss Estelle Lieb- wishes of Toe Mustcat CouRIer Detma-HEIDE school 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








ELGAR’ 


“DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 





ITH rapid strides Edward Elgar has pushed 
his way to the very front rank of our great- 
st contemporary composers. A few years 
ago practically unknown even in his native 





England, today everywhere Elgar is ac- 
claimed as one of the significant composers oi this and of 
ill times. It is a strange trick of chance that England, 
iong taunted by Germany as “the most unmusical coun- 

y,’ has suddenly produced a composer whom the na 
tions almost at once placed side by side with that great- 
est Teuton of them all, Richard Strauss. Indeed, let it be 





tid to the lasting glory of the Munich master that it was 
he who first pointed out to his countrymen the genius of 
Edward Elgar. “The Dream of Gerontius’ had been 
1eard at the Birmingham Festival in 1900, but it remained 
ir Strauss to lift the work to everlasting fame at the 
Diisseld Festival of 1902. England had grown timid 
he delicate task of praising its own music. Several 
the critics had cried Schumann’s “Hats off, gen 
emen, a genius,” only to find that the gentlemen ad- 
ressed kept on their hats and turned their backs, Of 
te years the English critics had quite given up the 


ypeless hunt for native genius and contented themselves 
vith barking at Richard Strauss’ heels or joining the hue 
ind ery afier the Russian composers. Thus it happened 
that Elgar’s music slipped out of England without being 
ognized as more than the “scholarly” and “serious” 
ork of a conscientious country organist. And, most bit- 
blow of all, Elgar is not the product of a royal no1 

en of any municipal English school of music. Edward 
gar himself insists that he is self taught. Perhaps the 
Knglish critics were too busily watching the portals of 
oyal schools to see anyone that might happen to pass 

und them! Be that as it may, England now has its 
reat Composer, its trump to play against the scornful 
Germany. If the English critics do not lure Elgar into 
symphonic fields of Richard Strauss, then it will be 

1t because they lack eloquence, but because their stand- 


rd bearer can afford now to spurn the aid that was not 
given in his need, Elgar broke his own paths and along 
hem he will wander, breaking new ones if he wills. He 
has not been narrowed by pedantic rule, nor hampered 
by corroded tradition, His is the musical power today in 
England, for to him belongs the immediate future. And 


Elgar has already proved that he will employ this future 
irofitably. Fortunately he is still young enough (Elgar 


born in 1857) to grow greater and old enough to re- 
in uNnspe iled by success 
In New York Edward Elgar's oratorio, “The Dream of 





Gerontius,” was produced for the first time last Thursday 
ning, at Carnegie Hall. Before then we had _ heard 
this city no work by the English composer except 

lever “Cockaigne” overture and some melodious and 


well made songs. Out of town orchestras had played other 


ympositions by Elgar, but it fittingly remained for the 
metropolis to give the initial presentation of his greatest 


work, 
If we have called “The Dream of Gerontius” an oratorio 
was because we could not extemporaneously coin a 
proper term for an unfamiliar form of composition. ‘The 


Dream of Gerontius” is not an oratorio, nor is it a cantata. 
lo be sure it employs a large orchestra, vocal soloists and 
full chorus. But it differs radically and strikingly from all 
ther works constructed with the same extraneous means. 
It was no doubt only Elgar’s extreme modesty that pre- 
ented him from giving a characteristic name to what he 

ist undoubtedly have recognized as a new form of mu 
sical composition. We have had many would be “reform- 


rs” of oratorio, among them Hugo Wolff, Edgar Tinel, 
Anton Urspruch and Father Lorenzo Tinel, but none of 
them succeeded in breaking away freely and fully from 
the tyranny of the older modes. Liszt was a daring orches 

innovator, but he stood too close to the Papal Head to 


ittempt any change in the ancient form of the Roman 

ratorio. And in England they have ever been faithful 

lowers and copyists of the classical masters—not bad 

idels, when all is said and done. But it remained for 
Elgar to make the great change; to combine the old and 
the new; to translate the devout spirit of Palestrina into 
Wagner’s modern orchestral language. That is Elgar’s 
biggest achievement. He has moved with the times and 
yet he has held to truth and to his faith. It was to be ex 
pected that some change impended in ecclesiastical music. 
Indeed Mother Church herself had given the hint by heap- 
ng dazzling honors on Perosi, the false prophet. But she 
iardly expected the liberator to come from “unmusical” 
England! 

Elgar, himself a devout Catholic, chose for his subject 
Cardinal Newman’s lofty and inspired poem, “The Dream 
of Gerontius.” 

[he story is simple and strong. Gerontius lies on his 












death bed. He calls on his friends to pray for him. The 
last rites are administered, the pangs of dissolution ap 
pear and soothed by prayeriul chanting Gerontius passes 
away. His soul is carried through space by a guardian 
angel, past Purgatory and Hell, and finally into the very 
presence of Him, the Most High. A chorus of angels 
pleads at the Throne for the soul of Gerontius, and chast- 
ened and made holy he is admitted into the Divine 
Circle. 

This is the barest sketch of the poem. To appreciate 
its fervor, its spirituality and its philosophy, one must read 
these marvelous cadenced lines of one of the greatest 
writers in the English tongue. Elgar could have chosen 
no poem more inspired nor more beautiful than “The 
Dream of Gerontius.”. The Roman Catholic Church has 
th 


never received a tribute of faith more touching or more 





sincere 

The work opens with a beautiful orchestral prelude, 
exposed at some length lhe color and atmosphere are 
unmistakable. We are in the sickroom. On his bed lies 
the sufferer, dying, believing, serene. His glance is al 





Epwarp ELGar. 


ready fixed on the beyond, Secure in his faith he waits 
for the end in this world. With soft, hushed instruments 
and in harmonies pale and spiritualized Elgar paints this 
mood of “strange innermost abandonment.” There are 
suggestions of *Parsifal,” and of Richard Strauss’ “Death 
and Apotheosis.” And here let it be said what was meant 
when early in this description Elgar’s orchestration was 
called Wagnerian. In the “Dream of Gerontius” there is 
neither a phrase nor even a strain despoiled from any 
other composer. The resemblances, if resemblances they 
could be termed, exist only in the mood, the spirit, the 
atmosphere. Surely there is no such thing as plagiarism 
of moods. It would hardly be deemed a reproach were 
Cardinal Newman’s poem called Miltonian. Why then 
should Elgar’s music lose in artistic caste by being Wag- 
nerian? As a matter of fact it does not so lose. All 
modern orchestral writing is Wagnerian. The French are 
Wagnerian and Richard Strauss is Wagnerian. There- 
fore Elgar is but the greater artist for talking to us trans- 
cendentally in orchestral tones that we can understand. 

“The Dream of Gerontius” contains few of the melodic 
allurements and contrapuntal tricks of some other mod- 
ern oratorios. There is neither attempt to write songs 
for the popular ear nor desire to win mere applause by a 
labored display of theatricalism. There are no set arias 
in the old style, no “closed forms.” At all times the text 
is as important as the music. And in this moderation lies 
not the smallest part of Elgar’s personal triumph. He has 
made a perfect welding and wedding of word and tone. 
His music is a series of mood pictures. It creates a form 
in oratorio kindred to the symphonic poem in absolute 
music. “The Dream of Gerontius” can consistently be 
placed somewhere between the music drama and the sa- 
cred opera, as cherished and cultivated by Anton Rubin- 
stein 

Gerontius opens the work proper with a tenor recita- 





tive, “Jesu, Maria, I am near to death.” Extremely 
graphic in this number is the tonal painting of the lines: 
Pray for me, O my friends, a visitant 
Is knocking his dire summons at my door 
The like of whom, to scare me and to daunt 


Has never, never come to me before. 
* * 


So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray 
A chorus of assistants, priests no doubt, chant litanies 
for the peace of Gerontius’ soul. These chants are in 
strict classical form, as their wording, too, is a para 
phrase of the regular Catholic ritual. In characteristic 
and almost dramatic accents Gerontius bids his “fainting 
soul” “rouse thee and play the man.” With firm spirit 
but faltering voice he sings the beautiful 
Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te, 
Miserere, Judex meus, 
Parce mihi, Domine 
This long declaration of faith is interrupted by the epi- 
sode: 
I can no more; for now it comes again, 
rhat sense of ruin, which is worse than pain, 
That masterful negation and collapse 
Of all that makes me man 
e ° ‘ 


Some bodily form of ill 
Floats on the wind, with many a loathsome curse 
Tainting the hallowed air, and laughs and flaps 
Its hideous wings, 
And makes me wild with horror and dismay 
It is here that Elgar looses all his skill in masterful 
orchestration. His phrases are short, sharp and convince 
ing. The melodic line is jagged and intermittent. He 
avoids the old chromatic shudders and the booming ket- 
tledrum, He is always an impressionist 
The recurring agonies of Gerontius are mitigated by 
impassioned prayer, and at last, exhausted, peaceful, trans- 
formed, he dies with the prayers of his friends sounding 


in his ears. 





Proficiscere, anima Christiana, de r 
(So forth upon thy journey, Christian soul!) 

The second part of Elgar’s work opens with an arioso 
sung by the soul of Gerontius on its upward flight toward 
the Throne of Grace and of Mercy. Marvelous are the 
words of Cardinal Newman to give the impression of 
limitless time and space: 

* © * For I feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom * * * 
* * * How still it is! 


I hear no more the busy beat of time, 
. * . . . . 


Nor does one moment differ from the next 
. . > > . . 


And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Self-moving, but borne forward on my way 
And hark! I hear a singing; yet in sooth 
I cannot of that music rightly say 
Whether I hear, or touch, or taste the tones 
Oh, what a heart-subduing melody! 
It is not difficult to conjecture how Elgar would paint 
a thought like this. His music is ethereal, a mere har- 
monic suggestion, a thin tracery of unresolved progres 
sions. The effect is wondrously moving 
The guardian angel and the Soul continue their jour 
ney, and eagerly the Soul questions and tenderly the 
angel answers: 
Sour—* * * Dear angel, say, { 
Why have I now no fear at meeting him? 
Along my earthly life the thought of death 
And judgment was to me most terrible 


Ancer—* * * It is because 


Then thou didst fear, that now thou dost not fear 

Thou hast forestalled the agony, and so 

For thee the bitterness of death is passed 

Also, because already in thy soul 

The judgment is begun 

Suddenly a sour and uncouth dissonance breaks in 

It is the chorus of demons guarding the entrance to the 
gates of Hell. There follows an overpowering stretch 
of polyphonic writing and brilliant counterpoint, involv- 
ing the full chorus and the entire orchestra. The words 
of the Angel and the Soul are almost lost in this Satanic 
din. The mocking “Ha! ha!” of the demons six times 
cuts into the chorus. each time with heightened effect. 
The orchestra seethes and boils. The lost souls howl and 
groan. The flames of Hell stick out their searing tongues 
and by the awful light the Angel and the Soul can see the 


sails Beasts of prey, who, caged within their bars 


In a deep, hideous purring have their life, 
And an incessant pacing to and fro. 

It is a piece of musical writing in its clamor, and its 
force, and its power, grander by far than Berlioz’s titanic 
march in his “Fantastic” Symphony. 

The Judgment Hall is reached. The Soul sings: 

My soul is in my hand. I have no fear— 
But hark! a grand mysterious harmony; 

It floods me, like the deep and solemn sound 
Of many waters. 

A mighty choir of Angelicals chants incessantly the 
“Praise to the Holiest,” and there begins a stupendous 
climax, developed into a cosmic “Alleluia.” The mighty 
melody, full throated and sublime, is sung with utmost 
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intensity, and at once—palpitating silence. The Soul is 
in the presence of the Maker, and feels “the flame of the 
Everlasting Love that doth burn ere it transform, From 
there heard moment the Song of the 
Voices on Earth around the dead man’s bedside, “Be 
merciful, be gracious; spare him, Lord.” This is the su- 
preme moment of the whole spiritual drama, and only 
a man of Elgar’s comprehensive artistic equipment could 
exalted theme 
Gerontius” 


below for a 


such an 
Dream of 


have found musical speech for 
[his climax alone stamps “The 
is the Ninth Symphony of ecclesiastical music. 

With the unerring instinct of genius, Elgar has not 
made the mistake of dragging out his climax to the end 
of the work. What could mightier than the 
Soul’s confrontation with the Glance that “consumes yet 


there be 


quickens”? Gerontius sings: 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be * * * 
° . 


That sooner I may rise and go above, 


And see Him 

And farther and farther fades the and 
and softer grow the chants of the praising Souls and 
borne the 


in the truth of everlasting day 


vision, soiter 


Angelicals. Gerontius is away, and celestial 
picture dims into sweet nothingness. 
sic of the strings remains, and eloquently, reverentially 
they intone the hymn of God’s praise. Peacefully the 
work ends. “The Dream of Gerontius” 
and poetically as it began 

While the foregoing account is based on a close study 
of Elgar’s score and on a hearing of his work in Eng- 
land, the reader must not for a moment assume that the 


the 


Only soothing mu- 


ends as gently 


beauties of work were adequately exposed ot 
even hinted at in the 
evening under the direction of F. Damrosch, who was thor- 


yughly and painfully out of his element. What was good in 


nain 


performance given last Thursday 


lone by everybody except the leader 
was busy with the 


he performance was 


Che orchestra played best when he 


horus, and the chorus rose alone to the demands of the 


music when F, Damrosch was struggling with his orches- 


from which, by the way, his gaze hardly 
dared wander. It was due to the 
thusiasm of the periormers that nothing untoward hap- 
the The course, 


hirm 


tral score 


natural ability and en 
wreck work orchestra, of 
parts, and by its 
enunciation of tempi gave 
It is a pity that the finer points of the work were not 
first American 


pened to 
iollowed its rhythm and correct 


the chorus its proper cues 


wrought to the attention of its audience 
[There was but slight attempt, and that in the main un- 
at fine shadings of expression, tonal or dy- 


that 


successful, 
It was lucky 
this 


namic nuance or contrasts of color 
Elgar heard not his “Dream of Gerontius” at 
formance. He might have underestimated the splendid 
things of which the Oratorio Society is without a doubt 
capable under a leader of real musical intelligence and 
of real musical learning and t¢mperament. 

lwo of the three soloists were excellent, the tenor, Elli 
son Van Hoose, and the mezzo-soprano, Miss Ada Cross- 
ey. The baritone, Mr. Bispham, could not make himself 
His voice is losing resonance and carry- 


per- 


properly heard 
Besides, he seemed uncertain of his part, and 
Damrosch’s strident 


ing power 
was further hampered by F accom- 
paniment 

Mr Howse, as Gerontius, accomplished a splendid 
performance, musicianly, poetical and convincing. His 
was rich in quality, full, sympathetic and vibrant 


van 


VOICE 
He declaimed the text with rare intelligence and under 
standing It was altogether a great personal triumph for 
the gifted tenor, and to him and to Miss Crossley was di- 
rected the applause of the discriminative audience 
Miss Crossley probably has never done better 
than on Thursday evening. With touching simplicity 
sang the beautiful strophes of the guardian angel, and 
when occasion required, with power and temperament she 
Her high tones sounded singularly 


work 


she 


rose to the climaces. 
pure and fresh; her middle voice was as beautiful as ever. 
Of her unbounded success there could be no doubt 
“The Dream of Gerontius” will hardly become a 
miliar work in America, as the score is too difficult for 
the choral societies and orchestras of small cities, and 
the separate numbers do not adapt themselves to solo 
performance. Let no one suppose that any adequate idea 
of the work could be gleaned from the piano arrange- 
of the score. It is a mere shell of the original 


fa- 


ment 


music 








Julian Walker. 
HIS singer, whose good work in concerts and musi- 
cales the past winter has been commended in this 
in Carnegie Hall last Tuesday night and 
At very short notice he was 


paper, sang 
achieved a brilliant success. 
substituted for David Bispham, who was too sick to ap- 
pear, and sang effectively the bass solos with the New 
York Oratorio Society in “The Dream of Gerontius.” 
Mr. Walker made a most favorable impression upon the 
audience that testified its pleasure in an unmistakable 
way. He received several recalls. It was a decided tri- 
umph for the singer. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CARL ORGAN RECITALS. 
Lhe appreciate the strong hold that William C. Carl's 
free organ recitals have taken on a certain part of 
New York’s musical community it is necessary to attend 
one of that artist’s Friday evening concerts at the Old 
First Presbyterian Church, on Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street 
Last week Mr. Carl gave his ninety 
church before an audience that filled every seat and over- 
It was an audience, too, which had 


th recital at the 


tlowed into the aisles 
come before the first number on the program, and which 
last. At a New York 


is significance 


remained until after the concert 
that is a circumstance as rare as it i 
Mr. Carl opened his recital with a dignified and musi- 
cianly performance of Handel’s Concerto for organ in B 
flat. Admirably he conceived the broad and virile spirit 
of the work, and masterfully he reflected this 
any l 
then 


in his 


spirit 


reading. If one movement of the four was better 


than the rest 
the palm, played by Mr. Carl 


the beautiful adagio must be awarded 
with extraordinarily tasteful 
and varied registration 

“Angelus ad Virginem,” by Charles W 
the greatest organ work ever written, but under the skill- 


Pearce, is not 


ful fingers of Mr. Carl its place on the program seemed 
justified. The début of the 
less happily played by any other organist 
Mr. Carl’s pure touch and his limpid cantabile. 
ad Virginem” is a setting of the old English 
the “Poore Clerke of Oxenford”: 

And all 


On which he 


might have been 
It suited exactly 


“Angelus 


new work 


verse about 


ve these lay a gay sawtrye (Ps 
made on nighte’s melodye 
he chamber rang; 


S sweteiy tr é t 


And Angelu iv 

Mr. Carl is 
interesting organ works 
to put them on his 
[hus, the “Air du Nord,” 
also marked “new, first time.” 
outline, framed with del 
Mr. Carl 


poss bilities of his 


rginem he sang 


indefatigable in his sear for new and 


And he is almost the first player 
programs after published 


by William Wolstenholme, was 


they are 
It is a melody of graceful 
cate harmonies and slim figural 
strated that he 


instrument as 


embellishment amply demon 


omantic 


atic He 


understands the 
well as its dran colored with a keen ear and a 


sure hand 
Arthur B 
a rar 


Joseph Callaerts’ Toccata in E minor and 
Plant’s “Pedal Rondo” 
1 His fingers 


of the pedals was 


gave the player a chance for 


disply of virtuosity are fleet, strong, and ac 


curate. His manipulation exceptional in 


There is never i 


voices, a mixing of 


achieved 
the 


the correctness and clarity 


Mr 


the harmonies, of 


Carl’s playing a confusion of 
a blurring of the passage work. These 
are virtues not so common in organ playing as might ap 
pear to the superficial listener 

Malling’s “Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem” is a miniature 
Mr. Carl achieved some strik- 


and in his energetic climaces 


symphonic poem for organ 
ing effects with the “stops,” 
revealed a full measure of 
A spirited “Marche Nuptiale,”’ by the Baron Ferdinand de 
la Tombelle, was performed with verve and brilliancy, and 


formed a fitting close for a program carefully selected 


ind thoroughly reciated by the 


temperament 


splendidly carried out, 
hearers 

rhe soloists, too, Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples and Edwin 
Wilson, had been well chosen, and made an excellent im- 
Mrs. Fletcher-Caples has a 


with 


voice 


Wilson 


sympathetic 
and sings Mr 
is a sonorous singer, well trained and convincing 
Mr. Carl’s rooth recital, on Friday, will be 
fitting fashion. All of Mr. Carl's 
church, and their name spells legion. 


pression 
unusual musical intelligence 
bserved in 


admirers will be at the 


Carl’s One Hundredth Organ Recital. 
Lr program for Mr. Carl’s rooth free organ 

in the First Presbyterian Church, on Friday evening 
April 3, is now arranged and will be as 


recital 


of this week, 
follows: 
Grand Cheeur en forme de Marche : 
(Composed for and dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
in B flat 

; 


(Composed tor 


Andantino 
dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 


Organ Symphony Cc. M 


and 
Widor 
Wagner 


Toccata from the Fifth 
Aria Tannhauser 
Miss Kathrin 
Preludio in F sharp minor (MS.) 
(Composed for this recital and 
Fantaisie in E minor (MS.) 
(Composed for this recital and 


from _— 
Hilke 

Theodore Dubois 
dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

Wm, Faulkes 
Mr. Carl.) 
Légende on Fr 

Miss Maud Morgan 
Carillon in B flat (MS.) = . WwW. 
(Composed for this recital and dedicated to Mr 


dedicated to 
Harp, Thome 
Wolstenholme 
Carl.) 

Ss 


Fugue in D major Bach 


*Cello— 
- Tschaikowsky 
Bizet-Hollman 


Andante Cantabile 
Fantaisie ‘an 
Kronold 
Aria, Senta’s Ballad (Flying Dutchman) 
Miss Kathrin Hilke 
Le Vendredi-Saint (Good Friday) 
The Darkness. The Earthquake. 
Harp and organ, Marche Festivale 
Miss Maud Morgan and Mr 
The recital will be free to the public, and the admission 


ticket 


Carmen 
Wagner 


Tombelle 
The Angelic Choir. 
Gounod 


Carl 


without 


29 


Madame Pappenheim ‘‘ At Home.’ 
the season wa 
Ballin (Madame 

The Evelyn,” 


afternoon last 


NE of the most delightful affairs of 

the “at home’ Mrs. Rudolf 
Eugenie Pappenheim) at her residence 
101 West Seventy-eighth street, on 
Madame Pappenheim o« 
As a singer she ranked among the first 
and abr and 


vVOCai 


Sunday 


cupies a unique position socially 


und as an artist 
since her 


instructor 


dramatic prima donn: 
retirement she has built u nam sa 
It is no wonder, therefore, that 
draws about her 
nd musical circles, and those 

and cordial hospitality a: 
irmed and feel thems S it home” The fin 


vere handsomely decorated, 


which commands respect 


Madame Pappenheim at her 


receptions 
the best people of society 


have en 


yyed her 
indeed 
ic and reception 
the room beautiful, resplendant m 


and especially was 


red, silver and gr were the flowers ol 
the day 
Che music characte 
was @xce 
Figar Mozart 
Mrs. Cx 


Legend Bohm 


Bizet 


Meyer-Helmund 


R nd Park 
Ros: Park 


Drennen 

Giordani 

Leeman eahe r+ 

Walter Drennen 

Accompanists, Madame Pay k 
Among the 
Field, Mrs Sadie B 
Currie, Mrs. Henry F 
Werner Frankenberg, Mrs. M 
Lent, Richard A. Carden, Mrs 
min Ramsdell, Mr. and Mrs. George Hanning, Miss 
Matthews, Mrs. Harriet M. Edmond, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
erick Rose, the Misses Rose, Mr. and Mrs. John Eckert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl V. Lachmund, Miss 
Gunther, Joseph Pike, Count Beroldingen, 
Mr Mrs. Giles Whiting, Mr. and 
Bru ingsley, Edmond Russell 
Adler, Mr Mrs 
sierwirth, Mr. and 
man-Edwards, Mrs 
William Watson 


were Mr. and rs. Lowell T 
Halsted, Mr. and Mrs rge 
Frankenberg, Miss Frankenberg 
Walton Lent, the Misses 
Darrington Mrs. Benja 


se invited 


rex 


onel Pike 
Dietz, Miss M 
William L. Bogert 
Mrs. Calvin Moén 
Dr. Frank E. Millet f ~hristine 
Harry Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Mrs, Jesse C. Pierrez 1 arrie Gi 
Anita Lloyd, P. ( Edwards, 
Mr Mrs. Julius H. Seymour, Mme. Kitty 
Paucritius, H. B. Martine, Warren Andrews 
Mary Mr. and Mrs rthur Mees, Mr. anid 
Edward Love, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kyle, Miss Fran 
Hein, Mr Mrs. William E, Taylor, Miss Emi 
lie Frances Bauer, Mme. Jeannie Franko, Mrs. Henry 


Macauley Richmond, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Wiley 


Col 


and 


Pierce, and 
Berger 
Mme 
Mrs 


cesca 


Howe 


and 





Sousa in Europe. 


‘ * )USA and his band are having a phenomenal success 


in Great Britain, The receipts, according to a mem 


ber of the English syndicate which arranged the tour, “have 
il organization that 
play a spring 
on Good Friday at 


exceeded those of any oth 


ever toured the British ~ ane will 


London concerts, beginning 


On Sunday, April 19, he will open a 


series o 
Alexandra Palace 
Continental tour in Paris, where he is booked for twenty 
Nouveau Théatre. After further ap 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague 
and other Mr return to 
England in June and play in the principal watering places 
At all these concerts the soloists will be Estelle Liebling, 


five concerts at the 


pearances in Brussels, 


Continental cities, Sousa will 


the soprano, and Maud Powell, the violinist 


Davis’ ‘‘ New Jerusalem."’ 


rus 


HIS pleasing cantata, for four solo voices and ch 


with piano-or organ accompaniment, was recently 


given in Johnstown, N, Y., pleasing greatly, as may be seen 


by a short excerpt from a local paper 


t is new, and this 
Said a critic whe 


effects, the solos lie 


Special interest was manifested in the work, as 
first 
present: “It 
within the range of the voices, and are especially beautiful in their 
and 


soprano 


was the presentation in Johnstown was 


abounds in very strong chorus 


melodic construction, the bass tenor parts being conspicuous 


‘These Are 


mentior 


The ladies’ chorus, also the and alto duet, 


They.’ with chorus ympaniment, deserve special 
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THE BEETHOVEN CYCLE. 


->- 


Paivapetrnuia, Pa., March 3 203 


Orchestra gave its final concert 
of the Academy of Music 
Thursday fifth 
night of the Beethoven Cycle, of which so much 
It was a fitting climax 


1E Philadelphia 


season at the last 


evening It was the and last 
has already been said. 

to the greatest musical season Philadelphia ever had 
The cycle, which began Friday evening, March 20, knew 
such audiences as its importance would demand. True, 
the opening concert was not favored with as large an at 
tendance as the projectors of the cycle had hoped would 
turn out, but the Academy was well filled at the second 
concert, and all three last 


week, the closing concert being favored with one of the 


more than well filled at the 
largest and most enthusiastic audiences that ever heard 
an orchestral concert in Philadelphia 

At this late day it would be useless to recall any of the 
errors that the Philadelphia Orchestra made during the 
They are always unavoidable, especially in so 
youthful a project. But to Conductor Scheel and his 
body of artists only unstinted praise must be given for 
They 


season 


the general variety and excellence of their work 
accomplished everything that an orchestra, under the cir- 
cumstances, could have accomplished, and made their sea 
giving Beethoven 
thing never before at- 


son particularly noteworthy by the 


Cycle, in a series of five concerts, 


tempted by any orchestra director in this country 


The third concert of the cycle was given on Tuesday 


evening with the following program: 
Overture, Fidelio, E major | 
Symphony No. 2, D1 
Symphony No, 5, C n 


was played in a 


This program, like the preceding ones, 
4 I g 

to the expectation of 
Scheel and his mu 


even more than come up 
the most enthusiastic admirers Mr 
To quote briefly the comments of 


the best way to 


manner to 


sicians the leading 


music critics of the city might be gain a 
consensus of opinion as to the orchestra’s work 

The Inquirer “The 
with a fine lucidity and an 


hearty applause which it elicited bespoke the effect which 


said: ‘Fidelio’ overture was played 


impressive power, and the 
it had produced.” 

The Press said: “Mr 
Symphony No. 2 brought 
ghetto, with its delicate play of light and shade, and was 


Scheel’s fine interpretation of the 
yut all the loveliness of the lar 
never played here with more effect, and consequently was 
received with vigorous applause.” 
The Ledger said: 
ing was made in the large 


The deepe st impression ot the 
broad, splend d handling 
movement of this 


No. 2 


dv 


slow 


Symphony No. 5. The 
s not merely a lyric like the Symphony ; the brood 
it profoundly 
by the 


to their 


ing melancholy beneath its mel makes 


moving, and the stirring manner of its performance 
of bringing all the players 


The triumphant ending 


orchestra had the effect 
feet by the 
of the symphony was equally 
and the 
played.” 
Critics of the other papers voiced similar expressions of 
ipproval, an approvai which was no doubt largely respon 
sible for the still on Wednes 
day evening, when the following program was given: 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2, ( 
my No. 4, B flat, of 
Symphony No. 7, A 


continuous applause 
a triumph for the orchestra 
conductor, and completed a noble concert nobly 


further increased attendance 


major, op 
Symph 
major 

The “Leonore Overture,” No. 2, heard 
here, and is really a fine and powerful composition. The 
its true fire 


has been rarely 
orchestra interpreted it in a way to bring out 
and force, conveying to the audience the full beauty of the 
score, 
The Fourth Symphony is one of the most buoyant, bril 
The final allegro move 
ment was played fine 
effect, and the suave adagio and brilliant rondo movements 


liant and beautiful of the series 
with spirit, precision and artistic 


were also admirably handled by the orchestra 
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The majestic Seventh Symphony, which the master him 
self called “The Grand Symphony,’ interpreted at 
the high level of excellence which the conductor and or 


was 
chestra some time ago established and have since consist 
The 
the most exacting effort 
time that Mr. 
the result was truly remarkable 


ently maintained playing of this symphony requires 


and when we consider the limited 


Scheel must have had to prepare this work 
and indicates the possibili 
ties of the local organization 
The Beethoven Cycle was triumphantly concluded Thurs 
day evening with the following program 
Overture, Leonore, N 


and the 


lhe 


taneous enthusiasm tha 


Academy was crowded in all parts spon 
was evinced throughout the even 
hard 


for the 


Philadelphia 


ng, must have been a part compensation 


work of Director Scheel in his efforts to give 
music of the best 


rhe No 3, 
duction to the evening’s enjoyment, and it led up 


Overture was a pleasing intr 


‘ 
to the 


‘Leonore’ 


interesting, i 
this cit 


was d yubly 
Orchestra 


which 
Philadelphia 


Emperor” Concerto, 
the 


presenting with s 


y? 
most distinguished pianist, Constantin von Sternberg, wh¢ 
Hi 


) 
soloist, and the cycle s 


the 
masterly playing demonstrated anew his 


was the only one of 


be 


and 


title to con 


his brilliant style thor 


poetical, 


sidered a real virtuoso, and 


ugh tehnic made the performance sympathetic 


and musicianly 


The long introductory movement to the Ninth Sym 


phony was played with exceptional! skil 
the 


when the composer abandons abso 


as is true equal 


ly so of the curious scherzo and ong and meditative 


At the end 


and turns to 


andante 
song, Philadelphia’s own 
Mendelssohn Clut 
and the 
Joy” was brilliantly sung. As a quartet for the solo part 
Mrs. Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman, Mrs. Osborne, Nicholas 
Douty and Mr. Schurig did brilliant work Altogether 
playing of this Ninth 
this memorable 
master’s own musical history 
Nor had the 
unappreciative of recognition by the bone and sinew of 


lute music distin 


guished choral body, the », came t 


support of the musicians beautiful “Hymn 


the fitting 


Symphony formed a 


week 


climax to devoted the great 


importance of this Beethoven Cycle beer 


who are spending the money for its 
skillful direc 


the orchestra—those 
sustenance, but the personal triumph of the 
tor was gracefully recognized after the performance of the 
overture, when he was presented with a floral wreath, lyr: 
and harp, and John H. Converse, on behalf of the directors 
of the upon him bust of 
Becthoven, in words, of 
congratulation. 

It recalled but one 
Philadelphia of a similar occurrence 


orchestra, bestowed a bronze 


well chosen compliment and 


other night in the musical history of 


and demonstration, 


{ the seventeen weeks’ season 


and that was at the clos 


of grand opera given in this city some years ago by 
Hinrichs, when, on the final performance, his 
supporters and backers paid an equal tribute 


Gustave 


of apprecia- 


tion 
the 


Arrangements have already been formulated for 


next season of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Director 
With the an 


he will at once 


Scheel creditable work of this season as 


for another 


HAMMOND 


Start in to prepare 


WwW. W 


incentive 
ind a still greater one 


Kneisel Quartet Program. 


the last New York 
March 31, the Kneisel Quartet 
Trio 


concert for this season, on 


A’ 


4 minor Quartet, 


played Schumann’s 


Brahms’ C minor and Beethoven's 


E minor Quartet 


Great preparations have been made for the performance 
of “Die Walkiire” at Nantes. The scenery has been ob 
from Paris, and 
sixty-five pieces. It is expected to be the 
tant artistic performance that has taken place at Nantes 


tained the orchestra strengthened by 


most impor 


or many a year 


Sl 


W. L. Blumenschein’s Work in Dayton. 


W L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


Ohio, is com 
ducting the concerts of 


pleting a season of great Besides con 
the Dayton Philharmonic Society 
and teaching a large class, Mr 
six his studio, at programs 


3lumenschein has given 
were pre 

sented by advanced young students. Indeed the 

of the compositions heard at this series of the recital sug 


of Dayton 


activity 


recitals at which 


character 


gests that the performers and singers are entitled to artis 
tic rank 

Earlier in the 
Boston, published five 


Company, of 
Mr. Blumen 
the titles are: “The Clog 
The Lovers Waltz,” 
‘With 


Everywhere 


Ditson 
works by 


season the Oliver 


new piano 
and 
Waltz,” 
minuet) 


schein, op. 103 to op. 109 


Dancer,” “Little Coquette 
With Courtly 


and 


Step” 
All The 
composer to Miss Edith 
Horn, of Lewisburg 
Everywhere,” is dedi 
Miss Mary Ella Cook 


Grace” (a Dainty 
‘To Them 
i by the 
Miss Irma 
The other piece, “To Them All 
ated to Miss Rosalit Ach and 
both young residents of Dayton 
March 24 
grand concert 


under Mr 


(a gavotte) 
are 
Dayton 


dances dedicate 


Welling and 


Philharmonic 
Victoria Thea 
direction. The 
2 B. Williams, soprano; Miss Isabel 
McGregor, contralt und Charles P. Holland, baritone 
together it Philharmonic Orchestra and 
horus Miss Ma ook at the 
the following program 


re, Alfons 


Tuesday evening the Dayton 


Society gave at the 
21 shein’ 
slumenschein’s 


tre, Dayton, 
oloists were Mrs. El 


These 


and piano, appeared in 


Korn Pupils’ Recital. 
"LARA A. KORN gave a pupils’ musicale a 
studio in East Orange, N. J 
ng, March 21 very young pupils played 
demonstrated Madame Kor method for beginners 
cta Canfield, has studied 


six months with and when she came 


Saturday even 


Some and these 
1ew 
> final numbers 
Madame Korn 


nad no kn 


who f 


wliedge music, never 


The program was: 


Electa Canfield 
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CORSO VENEZIA 34, MILAN, ITALY, ) 
March 11, 1903. { 


HE Italian carnival season has passed much the 
same as in former years, except that there was 
greater effort made on the part of il popolo to 
revive the old custom of masquerading in the 
streets. The attempts witnessed at Naples 

” were rather weak and ineffective in that direc- 
though some were comical, grotesque and quite 
amusing. At Milan, however, where the people are al- 
lowed an extra celebration of four additional days, by the 
grace and foresight of that wise, musical and philosophic 
hurchman, St. Ambrose, the efforts of the Milanese to 
get fun out of the dying season were much more success- 
ful and noteworthy. Not only were the streets filled with 
masqueraders of all sorts, styles and types on foot and in 
arriages, but there was a long train of floats, decorated 
wagons, containing the various guilds and unions of 
iden times, drawn by as many as a dozen fine looking 
oxen gayly festooned; bands of musicians on 
wheels, on horse and on foot, all bedecked and bespangled 
from head to toe to suit the occasion. Most of the popu- 
lace were throwing confetti and colored paper ribbons and 
innocently having a jolly good time generally. 

Every advantage was taken of the extra days, from Ash 
Wednesday to the following Sunday, by making them in 
all respects genuine feast days—especially Thursday and 
Saturday becoming veritable “fat’’ days—as fully de- 
scribed by the writer in last vear’s letter about this time 
to THE MustcaL Courter. 

Musically, the last week of the Carnevale Stagione at 
Naples closed with the San Carlo opera performances of 
“Rigoletto” and “Aida,” followed by the ballet “Cop- 
pelia,” under the direction of Alessandro Pomé and Fer- 
dinando Mugnone respectively. The company included 
such artists as Salomea Kruscenisca, Regina Pinkert, 
Maria Verger, Alessandro Bonci, Vignas, de Luca, Nani 





tion 


white 


and others 
At the Bellini Miss Alice 
Aliss’”’ on the bills at Naples) sang in 
Traviata,” succeeding entirely in 


Nielsen (written 
“Faust” and in 
her tuneful 


Teatro 


pleasing 
audiences of the South 

Young Gustavo Salvini and company appeared during 
he week at the Politeama in “La Morte 
by Giacometti, and other plays made famous by 
Tommaso Salvini, his father. 


tl Theatre Real 
Civile,” 


the great actor 


There was also a concert of chamber music (the first 
a series of three), directed by that splendid pianist and 

nusician Professor Martucci, now a resident of Naples, 

onsisting of trios by Haydn, Beethoven and Brahms 


Ee <= 


Milan repeated at the Teatro alla Scala the performance 
of “La Danna Faust,” by Berlioz, arranged in 


form, with beautiful scenery, which has been pleas 


zione di 


opera 


ing the operagoers of that gilded and honored old house 
since its first production there this season. 

It seems that Smareglia’s opera “Oceana” was not suc- 
cessful at the Scala, and that Verdi’s “Luisa Miller,” 
earlier in the season, failed to attract the habitués of that 
theatre. 

Franchetti’s “Asrael” had to be postponed from time to 
time on account of illness of several of the singers. There 
has indeed been something like an epidemic of influenza 
among the artists of the Scala this year. 


eS <= 


At the Dal Verme Theatre the opera, more or less suc- 
cessful during this season, now gives way to the. annual 
visit at that house of a circus—that of “Rancy” this time. 


oe = 


The Lirico Theatre had a most successful 
opera in the autumn, during which the new opera “Adri- 
ana,” by Ciléa, was produced, meeting instantly with 
hearty approval, and has since been favorably received in 
a number of Italian opera houses. 

As much, I regret to say, cannot be reported for the 
carnival season at the same theatre, which closed with the 
double bill of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 


season of 


Ze <= 


Returning to Milan from Naples immediately after «he 
carnival season there, I came up the Mediterranean on 
an ocean steamship to Genoa. Aboard the steamer, be- 
tween those two ports, I made the acquaintance of a 
piano virtuoso named Max Liitzow, a native of Berlin, 
Germany, where he has studied at the Kénigliche Hoch- 
schule under Rudorff and Schultze. For the last three 
years or so this pianist has been living in Italy, traveling 
about, and also into Egypt, visiting Alexandria and 
Cairo. At Tunis he practiced five hours a day, forming 
a concert repertory with which some day in the near 
future to entertain Americans, of whom and of whose 
country he has been told such wonderful tales. 

Mr. Liitzow is a young man of medium height, slender 
form, has light blue eyes, a youthful, downy growth of 
full beard, and a head adorned with a high shock of blond 
hair. His head is rather interesting; he is a vegetarian 
and reads philosophy. 

The passengers were entertained with a long and varied 
recital of piano music, embracing selections from Bach, 
Schumann, Chopin, Strauss and Wagner-Liszt. Con- 
sidering that the instrument upon which the pianist per- 
formed was but an upright piano—and such a one as may 
be imagined aboard a ship—accompanied by the throb- 
bing and rumbling noises of the ship’s machinery, he 
played remarkably well. In some respects Liitzow’s 
playing lacks evenness and finish—he is not yet a fully 
matured artist. Liitzow’s playing of Schumann I liked 
best: but his natural trend seemed to be toward the 
Bayreuth master. This musician-pianist, while exceed- 
ingly modest, is hopeful and ambitious withal, and were 
he to be engaged by certain managers in America he 
would prove a grateful and manageable acquisition to 
their lists of concertizing artists 


es & 


Mrs. Grace Gruber, the pretty, dark eyed spouse of 
Frank Gruber, a young tenor from New York, has just 
returned to Milan after a short visit to her people in the 
United States. 

Mr. Gruber Francesco has been studying in Milan for 
some time past and is now in Lisbon, where he will be 
joined by his wife immediately, after which they will 
proceed to Barcelona, where the tenor will prepare to 
make his début in opera. He comes of a musical family 
and should succeed. 

a & 

Rosenthal’s concert, which was announced for the 2d 

of March at the Academy Santa Cecilia, Rome, had to be 









abandoned on account of illness of the pianist. A concert 
was given instead by the quintet of Her Majesty Queen 
Margherita, consisting of Sgambati, Monachesi, de Sanc- 
tis, Iacobacci and Forino. The pianist Elvira Silla and 
the organist Bernardino Molinari also took part in this 
concert. 

eH & 

Signor Edoardo Sonzogno, the Milan publisher, has 
received 234 scores from ambitious composers competing 
for the prize of 50,000 lire offered by him. The number 
is composed as follows: Italy, 198; France, 19; Germany, 
8; England, 6; Russia, 2; Spain, 1; and from America— 
none! While it was always supposed that such a prize 
would never be awarded to any musician other than 
Italian; that such a sum would never be allowed to leave 
Italy, and that the generous spirited and enterprising 
donator therefore could not risk giving the prize to any 
outsider—lest he be boycotted—it is, nevertheless, to be 
regretted that not even one American musician has tried 
to win this glorious prize. De_tmMa HEIDE 


MORE OF MONTEFIORE 


In London. 





RIGINAL criticisms and reprints of criticisms found 

& in London papers on the singing of Miss Caroline 

Montefiore, the American dramatic soprano, have 

already been published. There are, however, some addi 

tional criticisms on her singing in the concert of Maric 

Hall, the violinist, at St. James’ Hall, London, March 5, to 

hand, of which the following excerpts speak for them 
selves: 


Lonpon Rerexee, Marcu 8 


Miss Montefiore sang with refinement and taste. * * * 
Her choice of songs was admirable and she was especially 
successful in her interpretation of Liszt’s “Wo Weilt Er” 
and in a pleasing example of Mr. MacDowell’s vocal writ 
ing, entitled “Thy Beaming Eyes.” 

Lonpon Sunpay Times, Marcu 8 


* * * the rendering of a good selection of songs by 
Liszt, Herr Richard Strauss, and Messrs. Hartman and 
MacDowell showed artistic intuition and refined feeling 

Lonvon TrutH, Marcu 12 

Miss Caroline Montefiore, an American soprano of repute 
made a_ successful London début. * * * She sang 
Liszt’s “Wo weilt er” with genuine artistic taste and feel 


ing. The lady seems to have made a specialty of German 
Lieder, and her singing of Hartman’s setting of Heine's 
legend of the ghostly Princess who came out of the grave 
at midnight for her love making was almost as successful 
as her rendering of Liszt’s song 

Miss Montefiore is in London and may make a visit to 
the Continent to sing in a number of the larger cities 


The Woman’s Press Club. 


sage numbers preceded and followed addresses 
on “Citizenship” at the meeting which New 
York Woman’s Press Club held in the East Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday afternoon, March 28. Mme 
Evans von Klenner, chairman of entertainment committee, 
introduced the artists, and Mrs. Clarence Burns, chairman 
of committee in charge of the afternoon, introduced the 
speakers. The artists were Mme. Delhaze-Wickes pianist ; 
Mrs. Walter Robinson, contralto; Walter Robinson, tenor 
and F. W. Riesberg, accompanist. Mme. Wickes played bril 
liantly a waltz by Chopin and a concert study by Martucci 
dedicated by the Mme. Wickes. Although 
the program was lengthy Mme. Wickes was obliged to play 
again, and performed for her extra piece the Chopin study 
in A flat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson sang the duet, “I Feel Thy 
Angel Spirit,” by Graben-Hoffmann, and each a group of 
songs. The Robinsons have refined, sympathetic voices 
and both in the duet and their solos gave pleasure. Mr 


‘ 
the 


composer to 
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“Allerseelen,” by Richard Strauss, and 
Mrs. Robinson sang “Ab- 
an uncommonly good 


Robinson sang 
‘The Danza,” by Chadwick. 
“The Wooing,” 


sence,” by Little, and 
song, by Sieveking. Mr. Riesberg played discreet accom- 
paniments 

The speakers for the afternoon were Mrs. Margaret 


Holmes Bates, J. G. Phelps Stokes, of the University Set- 
tlement; Miss Elizabeth and Jacob A. Cantor, 
President of the Borough of Manhattan. Philip Carpenter, 
a member of the Women Lawyers’ Club, and his wife, both 
were called upon to make speeches and did so, and Mrs. 
Eliza Archer Connor, a vice president of the club, was an- 
other impromptu speaker. Mrs. Anna Warren Story, a 
member of the club, gave a patriotic recitation 

The important addresses of the meeting were made by 
Mr. Stokes and President Cantor. Mr. Stokes, a member 
of a wealthy and influential family, is devoting his life to 


Brenton, 


philanthropic work on the East Side. Mr. Stokes spoke 
on “Child Labor vs. Future Citizenship,” and Mr. Cantor 
on “Education for Citizenship.” Miss Brenton spoke on 


the newspaper as a help toward training future citizens 


At the final meeting of the year, to be held Saturday, 
April 25, the program will be wholly devoted to music, 
with Mme. von Klenner in charge of the afternoon 


Miss Howson's Pupils. 


HE pupils of Miss Emma Howson gave a recital last 
Saturday afternoon in her studio in Carnegie Hall 

The room contained as many persons as could be crowded 
Those who deserve special mention were Miss 
Wells, an attractive young woman with a lovely 
sang “At Parting” “Obstination,’ 
Fontenailles; Miss Lorine a beautiful 
soprano with great 
Pays 3 by 


into it 
Lillian 
and 


voice, wh¢ Rogers’ 


H. de 


giri, with a 


Sales, 
sang 
‘Mignon,” 


by 


warm mezzo who 


sweetness “‘Connais tu le irom 


Thomas 
One of the most pleasing numbers on the program was 


Phe 


ale voices, ac 


Edward Elgar, sung by a full chorus of 
ympanied by two vi 
Fox, 
purity of 
at 
meritorious performance 
Reid, little 


ling \ ot 


Snow,” by 
ylins, played by Miss 
who 
Mrs 


Howson 


fen 
May Brown and Miss two talented young girls, 
played witl 
[Thomas A 
led. It was a 


Mis Ari 


lelicacy and fee 


and good taste 
Miss 


great tone 


Stoddart was the piano 
very 
sang with 


Night 


minta quaint lady, 


Lullaby the by 


Brackett 


of the famous actor, sang with 


tenor voice a group of German 


Stoddart, a son 


and a 


Thomas 


artistic teeing 


pure 


Miss 


Flower Song” 


McKenzie, little sang the 


irom 
put 


nervous, 
sweetly, and her enun- 
of our prominent 


though a 
“Faust” 
shame 


very 
some 


ciation would have to 


singers 
Miss Edna 
of the musicale. 


Young contributed her share to the pleasure 


Mrs. Thomas Stoddart played the piano brilliantly, both 
in accompaniment and solos 

Miss Antoinette Bruce sang “Still Wie Der Nacht,” 
Bohm, with a rich soprano voice 


Miss Howson’s pupils all show the excellence of their 


and give evidence of having been con- 
While following her artistic 
distinction as a prima 
her knowledge to 
and her 
the beau- 


teacher's method, 
ously and ably taught 
Miss won 
She 
Miss 
cess is gratifying to 
and the good in singing 


scienti 


Howson great 
knows impart 
Howson is a legitimate teacher, 


admire the true, 


career 
donna how to 
others 
su all who 


tiful 


The Duss Batons. 


the celebrated leader, is an enthusi- 
J famous batons. Recently he 
obtained sticks owned by Johannes 
3rahms and the other by Karl Wilheim, composer of “Die 
Wa Rhein.” Both these batons will be used by 
Mr Madison Square Garden concerts this 


summer 


OHN § 


collector of 


DUSS, 
astic has 

alee ] 
two valuable one 
cht 


Duss at 


am 
his 


R. E. JOHNSTON. 





be the genius 
discovered he 


T is all very well for Mr. Duss to 
that he is, but had he 
never would have been heard, and if never heard 
he never could have been appreciated 

To Robert E. Johnston belongs the honor of 
having discovered Duss. Johnston had heard 
through a mutual friend of the great success of the Econ- 
omy Band at Ontario Beach, near Rochester, during the 
summer of 1901, and made up his mind to hear it for him- 
self. But time dragged on and the season was over before 
he had an opportunity of doing so 

In September, however, he opened correspondence with 
Duss and on December 1 was called to Pittsburg to hear 
him and his band. 

When King Ludwig of Bavaria wished to hear one of 
Richard Wagner’s operas he ordered a performance in the 


never been 































































R. E. Jounston 


Bayreuth Theatre and sat in solitary grandeur in the royal 
box, the only occupant of the theatre, applauding or not 
It was thus that Mr. Mr. John 
Engaging the Opera House for Sunday 
of his best 


as 
saw fit. Duss received 
ston in Pittsburg 
afternoon he played to Mr 
pieces. “At the end of the concert,” said Mr. Johnston, “I 
looked at my I thought I had been 
in my seat an hour and found I had been there for nearly 
three and a half. I was charmed, delighted, 
merized by this new musical wizard and I decided that if 
possible I would bring him to New York. With his metro- 
politan triumph you are already acquainted.” 

Mr. Duss is not the first of Mr. Johnston’s For 
sixteen years he has been discovering and developing what 
he has M. Ovide Musin Madame Tre 
belli were among his first ventures. Seeing that Musin 
was bound to be a success Johnston engaged him for six 
him to Australia for the 


he 
Johnston many 
watch in amazement 


hours mes- 


“finds.” 


discovered and 


years and sent twice summer 
season. 

Next came young Henri Marteau, who proved to be a 
gold mine—with a limited output. But 
was now 1894) Ysaye put himself in Mr. Johnston’s hands 


him Eu- 


following him (it 


and carried everything before Engagements in 
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rope compelled him to return at the end of a very profit 
ible season, but tw years ater saw him back again 
greater card than ever 

In 1895 Mr. Johnston brought Sauret and Rivarde, the 
violinists, to this country. In 1896 Madame Carrefio and 


Herr Hubermann, the violinist, were under his manage 
ment, and in the following year Nordica, Plangon, Gé- 
rardy and Pugno were his quartet of stars—all of whom 
1ade money for themselves and for their manager. Anton 


Johnston 


During the 


Seidl and his orchestra also played under the 
nanagement this th marked 


season of 1898 and 18909 Emil Sauer was brought over 


year wi success 











In the following year the theatrical bee buzzed in Mr 
Johnston’s bonnet, and tucking the “Little Nell and the 
Marchioness” under his arm he carried it to Boston, where 
it was hailed as the finest dramatic production seen in 
that city in years. 

For two seasons dramatics claimed his attention, and 
even to this day he has three theatrical companies on the 
road, playing in ll towns off the railroad, but, as Mr 
Johnston expres ich company is sending in “two 
fat drafts a week to my office 

New Yorkers are well acquainted with the triumph 

ade by Duss at the St. Nicholas Garden last summer, 
but they may have heard but little the success that 
followed the band on its fall tour. For five weeks the 
band played every night t acked houses The press 
ind the public everywhere pr aimed Duss a second 
Gilmore, and his band the finest organization of its kind 
Success followed the organization wherever it w 
t returned with adc hor ind an increased bank a 





ount 


Johnston's me spe ular ten excessively so 
ut he ways s 1 He controls the situation 
He knows the pt and gives it what it asks for. And 
what he is apt to force a display of his wares. He is 
uccessful it tting rid hem, and that is what he aims 


idvertising. Li 


and 1 


+ 7 , er wastes ammunition and seld 


aturally en 


T ht f } , 
Daughters of the Ameri 





e€ moment ng first | discerning mu- 
cal ears knew ‘ we ning an artis His rep 
ertory been selected with judgment » that his 
powers nodulation were ught out to the full. Mr 
House’s vocal transition from the deep, powerful tones 
of the bass to those of delicately sweet and zephyr-like 
quality evoked the most enthusiastic applause, and he 
was ompe lled to espond t number of encores It 
was the judgment of the audience after the program that 
Mr. House is destined great things. Mr. House is a 
pupil Francis Fischer Powers, —me Hall, New 
York. He is in his early manhood : s future is full 
f promise among the great singers of tthe country.” 
Caroline M. Polhamus Sings. 
A . the Manuscript Society reception last week the Cali 
fornia singer, though coming at the end of an in- 
sufferably long program, was especially pleasing in two 
songs by American composers, namely, Chaffin’s “Sx 
Dear” and Sealy’s “My Love So True.” These are fine 
examples of the modern American love song, and coming 
fter a series of operatic arias, Italian coloratura songs 
ind so on, the listeners were reshe by their charm 
f melody and harmony. Miss Polhamus sang without 
the notes, with distinctness of utterance and expressive 
ness of voice and feature which made the songs most 
yable, so rousing applause was hers. Mr. Sealy ac- 


mpanied. 
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HICAGO paid a fine tribute to Theodore Thom- 
as and his orchestra Friday afternoon, when the 
last concert but one of the twelfth season was 
given by filling the Auditorium and signifying 
its appreciation by close and sympathetic at- 

ention. Mr. Thomas, in deference to the impressiveness 

of the occasion, had prepared a program fitting and 





nemorable. It follows: 


Suite No, 2, B minor Racl 
Overture, Rondo, Sarabande (Canon). Bourrée I. Bourré« 
IT Polonaise, Double Menuet Badinerie 
String orchestra and flutes 
Concerto for Violin, D major, op. 77 Brahms 
I ynny N 6, Pastoral. F major. op. 68 jeethoven 
Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger Wagner 


More often is Bach associated with fugues, masses and 
methods than with anything pertaining so closely to folly 
is dance music, even though so dignified as Suite No. 2. 
The unusualness of it delighted the people, and when, 
ufter the first stately movements, came the actual dainty, 
rollicking of the Badinerie, enthusiasm mounted high 

The great number of the afternoon was Brahms’ Con- 
‘erto for violin, D major, op. 77. This is justly called 
one of the most difficult of modern compositions for vio- 
lin, for the technical demands are limitless, and demand a 
master’s skill A master there was at hand. Rugged. 
stern, close cropped, Hugo Heermann strode upon the 
platform as uncompromising as an Evangel, and remafned 
so to the end, with never a symptom of frenzied abandon 
He was master of himself, master of his instrument and 
master of the work in hand. Brilliant, scintillating tech- 
nic, power, passion, tenderness were hurled at the audi- 


ence from the very pinnacle of art, presenting the hitherto to the master’s work. 

forbidding concerto with such sincerity and breadth of The opening Prelude, in true Wagnerian style, is com 
artistic perfection that demanded only the warmest ap- posed of thematic motifs suggesting the emotions 
proval. This was Herr Heermann’s first appearance in through which the soul passes and which are specialized 
highest jn the main structure. Nor is this true alone of the Pre- 
praise given by Eastern and European critics was only |ude—the entire work is suggestive of Wagner in the 


Chicago, and was sufficient to prove that 


meet. 


Two encores were required to appease the enthusiasm. yocal and orchestral scores supplement each other 
First the Gavotte in B minor, Bach, for the violin alone, Immediately after this prelude, the vocal score begins 
and the second, a Bach Prelude, called forth continued with a tenor solo sung by Gerontius, who is conscious 


the 








admiration for the perfection of the master’s skill. 

Then came the ever popular “Pastoral,” and Wagner’s lution and the judgment, he prays for grace and strength 
“Vorspiel” to “Die Meistersinger,” which the orchestra As he finishes his suffering appeal, like a breath of love 
program and divine helpfulness begins the exquisite “Kyrie Eleison” 
The orchestra fairly surpassed its own high standard in of the assistants, which gradually swells into a magnifi 
execution, delicate coloring and great bodies of sound in cent chorus in which every instrument of the orchestra 
the crescendos. If it should be mute forever in the city and every subdivision of the chorus is given full value in 
that gave it birth the last effort will be a living memory. a splendid ensemble which envelops and uplifts one by 


gave with thrilling effect. closed the brilliant 


But it shall not be mute. F. N. Fay gave a 


end, pointing with solemn awe the passage of the soul 
through the fear of death to the dawning consciousness 
of infinitude, back through the parting struggle of the 
flesh, the desire to confess all unworthiness in a fren- 
zied effort to appease the unseeing forces, reaching 
finally the calm resignation and the sleep 
Taken alone, these thoughts are awful ones, com 
pelling, subjecting, but when interpreted through the 
medium of music by such a master as Elgar the effect is 
stupendous. Possessing a thorough understanding of the 
capabilities of the orchestra in tonal coloring and dra 
matic effects and also the possibilities of choral and solo 
work, Elgar has employed them all to the furthest extent 
making his “Dream of Gerontius’” one of the most com 
plete and intricate undertakings in musical history. Not 
- only complete in a technical and scientific sense, for the 
touch of the poet is there lifting the whole into the at 
mosphere where the supernatural is felt 
This work received its initial performance in America 
at the Chicago Auditorium, Monday, March 23, when 
it was given by the Apollo Club and Theodore Thomas’ 
Orchestra before an audience that completely filled the 
immense hall and responded with wonder and reverence 

























































prominence of the orchestra and in the way in which the 
























of approaching death, and, filled with the dread of disso 


rousing its grandeur and impressiveness Gerontius, receiving 


speech after the intermission, giving details of the hopeful new courage, arouses his soul to meet the end, while the 
outlook and urging the loyal people to continued and final chorus, full of tender compassion, intercedes with “Be 


effort. 


merciful, be gracious,” finally dying away and leaving the 


It is fine to know the whole city is inspired to energy weakening Gerontius praying alone. This part ends with 
—from the Lake Shore Drive to the Settlements there is the impressive chant of the priest and the fine, stately 
not a soul of proper pride untouched. Mr. Thomas re- chorus, “Go in the name of Angels and Archangels,” 


ceived a flattering ovation after the concert 


The ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius."’ 


We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 
1 


Ts rounded by a sleep 


Reverent indeed must be the hand that would tear the fear approaches, comes 
curtain of that sleep aside, revealing its nature and its hope and comfort. This 


which finishes in an exquisite pianissimo. 

The second part opens as the first, with a tenor solo 
Surrounded by infinity, endless space, endless silence 
alone, gone all earthly ties, not yet come the heavenly 
ones, the soul of Gerontius is amazed, oppressed; then as 
the voice of the Angel, bringing 
gives the orchestra wonderful 
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opportunity for color effects, which is made the most of by 
Elgar. It to 
vividly given 
with ali the senses in this great work 
the speaks with unfaltering accuracy 


part particulariy is One impressed by the vision of ethereal 


would be impossible imagine pictures more 


through music than those one perceives 
From beginning to 


end musik In this 
space, the soul’s wonder and growing fear at the aloneness 
ind immensity. It is a wonderful effect wonderfully given 
too long sustained 
rhis 
its 
the 


but it might be suggested somewhat 
unusual heights 
Angel conducts the 


they 


the earthly senses tire of the 


the 


lor 


continues soul on 
to the 
gates, 
hbedlam of dissonance 


theme as 


journey judgment seat A approach 


the harmony of the music gives way to a 


and demoniac laughter 


heavenly 


jeering cries 


least equal, while in some instances they may be 
superior, to those seen in New York.” 

The repertory promised and the list of famous 
announced fulfill the The opening 
program, Tuesday, April 7, will be a novelty as, quite 
contrary to custom, a double bill will be presented. First, 
La Fille Mme. Sembrich, Mme 
van Cauteren and Mr. Salignac in the cast, to fol 
lowed by “Pagliacci,” with Mme Scheff, Mz 
Alvarez and Mr Wednesday evening, April 8, the 
splendid performance ‘Die Walkiure” in German 
Mme. Gadski, Schumann-Heink, 
auteren, Miss Mme. Fritzi 
Marilly, Mme. Seygard, Miss Carrie Bride 


will expectations 


du Régiment,” with 


be 
Fritzi 
Scotti 

of will 


be given, with Mme 
Mme. van ( 


Scheff, Miss 


Lauermeister, 


even 


artists 


the audience was 


given, 
end ot 


but 


numbers 


pressiveness through the evening, 


highly pleased with the effective demand 


ng the repetition ol one a an encore al the 


peri lhis we the Romance 1f Rubinstein 


| rmance 


ind was given in a very satislactory manner 


= = 
and 


Mr 
to 


i he lieved gratuhed to iearn that 


Zelis pre 


removed to hi wn 


public is reé 


ler has so tar improved that he will soon be able 


be home ihis reluel irom anxiety 


will enable Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, America’s toremost 


pianist, to begin her tour April I as arranged. Upon the 


ist this artist appears in Muscatine, la., and on the 2d in 


Orchestra, alter 


Den 


Davenport, la., with the Lheodore | homas 


which the Western recital tour, extending as tar as 


Mme Mr. Collin 
appearing, 
conductor's 
April 9, 


Gadski, 


Burgstaller, Mr. Bispham, Mr the 
by Alfred Hertz, 


appearance in 


Nordica, Mr 


conducted 


rhis is thril well, direction of 


lingly dramatic, giving picture opposite 
which is tremendously given. With the 
an orchestral frenzy, 

After this hubbub 
of 


representing the fiends awaiting their prey ider 
scope for a from Elmbiad which a 
initial Chicago 


Die 
Mme 
Anthes, wh first : 
Mr. van Rooy, whom we have heard in recital; and David #4 1 an artistic standpoint in the 
Bispham, an old fave 


\pril 10, 


heavenly, chorus’ will be this 


mocking and jeering, accompanied by 
one feels there is nothing to be desired 


ven the or 
ra ot the American 


Butler, 


| 1 ” 
March 20 Dy 


be newly 


Mr 


evening Meistersinger” will 


Me 


will 


i hursday 
| inde 
given, with Schumann-Heink, wea 

j bierbert uccesstiul 
is continued until a chorus exquisite ich be his appearance in ( , 


of 


the ethereal theme 
way 


beauty announces the opening of the gates Paradise 
, 7 ‘ unanl at ‘ number 
Here is a glorious crescendo which is the magnificent rite, in the cast Friday even num 


effort of the production 
solo of the Angel of Agony, an unusual bit of composition 
After this the themes of the 


up and finally worked into a splendid 


T , ll { . | sreat care 
The next dramatic episode is a Faust” will be given, with Mme. Fritzi Scheti great Ca 


Alvarez as Faust, Campanari as Valentin 


Reszké 


as Marguerite, 
and Edouard de 
‘Tristan 
tion by Mme 
Anthes, Mr. van 
urday evening 
Homer 


as Mephistopheles. Saturday at 
and Isolde be given a 
Nordica, Mme. Schumann-Heink Mi 
Rooy and M1 ae Aida 
Mme Gadski, Miss Marilly 


ecotti in principal 


and exceedingly brilliant 
taken 


» resent J 
ternoon will presenta ucago Harmon riginated by a number 


North Side singers, Will mak 


beginning are 


climax md public appear 
»at 


Mme 


The Mrs. Jennie Osborn Hannah, Evan Reszke April 6, at Busi Sir Arthur 


Williams Miles. Mr. Williams, the 
sustained the most trying part and marked his work with 
unfortunate 


soloists were 


with 


Mr 


and Gwilym tenor, : Hymn 
Louise the parts, 


appreciation and fine interpretation. It was nounced 
opera wil 


with N 


and last week of grand 


Von 


that he was handicapped by an annoying hoarseness, which, Che second Fine Sceesten Siastent Che aa, a 
however, did not eclipse his wonderful quality of v¢ 
Mrs. Hannah was artistic in 
her beautiful rendition of the soprano part Mr. Miles 
as usual, splendid and effective 

work of the Apollo Club 
the director, Harrison Wild 


pertection ot 


UV gave 


ice. With a performance Giovanni, : 
: © . Gadsl eS ; the Thomas Orchestra which $1,000 was raised 
‘ ct abl catic embricl sadski szke and oOcotl ‘ 

unmistakably satisfying and ihe work presented Sullivan's G 


Then comes Un Ballo in Maschera, 


and ] 
Homer, Scheff, de Marchi, 


Camipanari, de 
Was, 


rhe 


painstaking efficiency of 


be given 

Burgstaller, van 
Apri 
em 


the ast. Wednesday evening “Siegfried” will 
Nordica, Scheff, 


and 


splendidly testified to 
while iann-Heink, 
appearing. Ilhursday evening, 
“Don Pa 


Vanni, 


Bispham 
bill 


ocotti, 


unreserved praise for the 


difficult 


the orchestra won 


n account oO} 
Music 
Apri 


squale with 
Cavalleria Iness, t pone his recital at the Fine Art 


uDbic 


comprising 
Gilibert 


its reading and interpretation of the score 
Vani, and and rah, 


The Grand Opera Season. R sti with 


Friday evening 


Bauermeister and afternoon 12 
Meyerbeer 


de 
afternoon the “Magic Flute 


»eygard, Campanar 
Le Prophet 


Music the with 


anticipat n, as 


of Chicago 


the season 


lovers are awaiting opera 
keen promises to be one of humann-Heink, Alvarez, Reszké in 


than usual brilliancy 
Wilson, 


Grau of the performances of grand opera 


more 


request, with the entire list of artists 


orge H who is undertaking the manage- 


nent for Mr 
( hicago 
production assured during the Chicago season will be at 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


Dr. PF. ZIEGFELD, President. 


(ie 
aturday evening “Gotterdammerung,” w 


Nordic 


Bispham, will 


, cast , Schumann-Heink, Burgstaller 
says in his announcement: The casts and : ; 
s the season a close 


= <= 


he given at the Grand Opera 
day last by George Hamlin was a most given 


aftair | special feature of the afternoon wa ul M Lou was as d by Julia Runyon 


concert 


ractive he 


lramonti, the inist, and 


Never 
that 


the harp solo by Enrico 
Phe: 


understood 


Established 1867. 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage. 


new harpist of th rdon, soprano, and <oehrborr iol 


dore Th Orchestra before has Spiering 


the 


omas nann ies 


possibilities of instrument Phe 


] 1 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic technical sk 


Art in America. 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 
in an institution of its kind. 


MUSIC 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


wondertul ill and fine musicianship as Signor 


conducive of the rarest effect 
Mrs. Sue 
sang a very interesting group of songs and Mr. Ham 
Mr 


ippeared on the program, was much enjoyed 


== <= 


Madame Roger-Miclos, gave a 
very delightful recital Thursday evening in the Fine Arts 
Music Hall. The the deli 
of her technic, 


the 


lramonti exhibited were 


Iwo encores were demanded Harrington Fu 


eCK 


in’s work was much appreciated Liebling ho als 
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charm lies 
great 


compositions 


lady ’s chiefest 


in 


cacy which gives 
like 


a great sameness throughout the 


pertection in J 
This sj t baker Theatre el ngthened by 
p! 


its dis 


the 


median 


and dainty Chaminade 


cialty produced 
confining the artist to numbers that permitted of Grampis 
Phere I 


play was something of a lack of breadth and im- Connell S st remembered recent years as 
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Bronson in the world renowned “Belle of New York,” 
having headed the cast of that production during its two 
years’ run in London and its subsequent revival in Ameri- 
ca. Colonel Savage has a merry galaxy of fun makers in 
his various companies, and in the front rank of these is 
Ed Connelly. 
se & 

Lyon & Healy have won for themselves a high place in 
the list of loyal adherents of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra by donating $5,000 to its preservation. 


Jan Van Oordt. 
Press notices of Jan van Oordt are as follows: 
Jan van contributed the finish from 
lelssohn’s E minor Concerto and a Caprice by Saint-Saéns. 
Jan van Oordt is certainly a master of his instrument, and is an 
ntelligent and discriminating player. His reading of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto was broad and enlightened, full of spirit, color 


Oordt andante and Men 


ind sentiment. 
His fine performance was given a hearty and enthusiastic recep- 

tion 
Che more florid and intricate Saint-Saéns selection was faultlessly 
ecuted and showed the artist's versatility and the perfection of 

his technic.—Evening Post, Chicago, October 27, 1902. 

van Oordt played with his accustomed virtuosity, performing 

technical skill, final of Mendelssohn's 
the -Journa), 


Mr. 


feats of startling both in the 


Concerto and in Caprice by Saint-Saéns Chicago, 


November 27, 1902, 
Van Oordt played with great warmth and displayed a virtuosity 
! certainly ranks him the leading America. 


His tone is long and sweet, especially in the higher notes, which 


among violinists of 


ng forth in crystalline purity.—Chicago Journal, February 16, 1903. 


van Oordt’s brilliant violin playing stirred real enthusiasm.- 
Oct 


Mr 


hicago Chronicle, yber 27, 1902 


Omaha audiences. He 


an abundance of technic 


yordt unknown to is a 


t, with a good, warm tone 


is not 
fine violini and 
Omaha Daily Bee, October 22, 1902 
Mr. van Oordt makes of the violin a medium of music and pleas- 
ure 


Illinois State Register, Springfield, January 29, 1903. 


and his auditors last night demanded his frequent reappearance. 


of the ability 


technic 


van QOordt, the violinist, is an artist highest 


ard his amazingly 


the 


warm, rich and beautiful 


audience gave the us applause he 


player gener 


a Star, January 28, 1903 


Mr 


audi 


an Qiordt gave xtemps Concerto in B minor 


rdt seemed ra us that he was before an 


t he drew e bow a the strings the first time he 


absorbed in |} sik nd he and his violin were one 


beautiful strains of music 


audience b enchanted, and the 


audience and player into absent friendship 


Republican Register, Galesburg, January 31, 1903 


Frank Croxton's Success, 
Prank { has 


wherever lhe telow 


basse roxton been having aplendid 


wee are a few of the press 


ings 


mmenta from different cities 


Merrick Lodge 


attended 


Vrank 


aid served to more 


niaht at hy 


largely 


GnOkKOM 
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securely establish him in the estimation of his friends and admirers 
if that were possible. Mr. Croxton’s singing last night afforded the 
music lovers of the city a rare opportunity to hear one of the fore- 
most artists in the musical world. A young man, he has already 
acquired an enviable reputation, at present filling two of the most 
lucrative church positions in Chicago, where he is also a member of 
the faculty of the Auditorium Conservatory. 

The program was replete with productions from the master com- 
posers, and in Mr. Croxton’s interpretation was given a display of 
the remarkable scope of his voice. In this particular his work was 
truly marvelous, singing with delightful ease and purity of tone 
throughout the entire range of his voice. Mr. Croxton’s work was 
thoroughly satisfactory. We hope to hear him again.—Lexington 
Herald. 


At Merrick Lodge last evening Lexington people, and especially 
those who were musical, enjoyed a delightful treat in hearing the 
recital given by Frank Croxton, the Chicago basso. The large hall 
was beautifully decorated in palms and plants, and filled with an 
audience anxious to give their measure of applause to this splendid 
young artist, and in compliment to him the women of the audience 
had worn their prettiest, freshest toilets. Mr. Croxton’s voice is a 
very beautiful one, full, rich and flexible, and he uses it with rare 
judgment. The program was a well selected one, giving the audi- 
ence an opportunity of noting the voice’s wide range, and withal a 
program of three most pleasing compositions. Mr, Croxton’s recep- 
tion was a deservedly enthusiastic one.—The Leader, Lexington, Ky. 


That Lexington is not unappreciative of things musical was shown 
last night in the large audience that filled Merrick Lodge to over- 
flowing to hear the recital of Frank Croxton, of Chicago. But few 
singers have appeared in this city whose ability has equaled that 
of Mr. Croxton, and his efforts last night were received with un- 
stinted applause. The program arranged embraced an array of 
compositions that gave full scope his fine basso, and he did 
them full justice. Mr. Croxton has a voice of superior qualities, 
smooth, pleasing part of his register. With 
his excellent phrasing and magnificent voice, he gave to his hearers 
an evening of song, the echoes of which will be slow indeed dying 
The Argonaut, Lexington, Ky. 


to 


rich, deep, in every 


away. 


Miss Fay Hill and Frank Croxton, of the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory, were heard in a piano and vocal recital last evening 
by a large and well pleased audience. Mr, Croxton sang eight Ger- 
man and English songs and a cycle of ten by von Fielitz, illustrat- 
ing the ideal love of a monk for a nun, and his final renunciation. 
He displayed a sonorous bass voice, which he uses with ease and 
judgment. His enunciation is clear, his phrasing artistic and his 
capacity for expression quite out of the ordinary.—Chicago Chronicle. 

Frank Croxton sang both afternoon and evening, and caused much 
by singing. Mr. 
ton's appearance in Connersville could only be brought about as a 
family favor, and all who heard him are deeply indebted to Mr. 
Mrs Probably the best work done by Mr, Croxton, 
from an artistic standpoint, was his German group; his singing of 


enthusiasm his glorious voice and artistic Crox 


and Frazee 


van der Stucken's “Die Schénste Blume” being especially beautiful 


Connersville News 


The Chicago College of Music, 
Moszkowski Dr Ziegfeld the fol 
lowing letter, anent the engagement of Emile Sauret for 


the Chieago Musical College; 
the 


Moritz has written 


Your communieation to effect that you have succeeded in win 
for 
and has filled 
this engagement a dear old 
that the 


will now be impossible 


ning Emile Sauret your musical college in Chieago has dumb 


founded me, me with eonflieting emotions, Throwgh 


friend is from me 
whieh I 


you and 


taken away to a tar 
enjoyed with 


institu 


distant land, se social intercourse 


him hefore Hut for your 


ST. 


HOMER MOOR 


tion the services of Sauret will naturally be of the greatest benefit 

In America there is too much interest taken in piano playing, but 

Sauret’s coming will create the greatest interest in the violin. | 

hope sincerely that he will be made very happy in his new life, and 

that he will find in every way the appreciation which an artist of such 

eminence deserves. This I hope with all my heart. 

. Respectfully your friend, 

Moritz Moszkowsk! 


The Spiering Quartet. 
The Chicago Tribune had this to say: 


The Spiering Quartet completed tenth last Tuesday 
evening in Music Hall. 
tions that have been the rule since the organization 
under its new management, and the work of Mr. Spiering and his 
colleagues, as well as that of the assisting vocalist, Miss Mabel 
Shorey, was received not alone with favor but with the discrimina 
tive applause that told of musical understanding as well as 
ciation. 

The ten years have brought the 
change not only in personnel but still greater in ability. 


its season 


The audience was of the generous propor 


was brought 


appre 


much of change to quartet 


To 


mpares it 


one 
who remembers the playing of those first seasons and c 
with that heard last Tuesday the improvement made is both. marked 
and gratifying. 

Then it was the work 
them, try as he would, asserted his individuality. Now 


of 
four 


of four distinct individuals, and each 
these 
individualities have merged with surprising into a 
single one and have become parts of 

Then the individual material was not of the worth always desir 
able for obtaining of best results; now indiyidual 
made, until the component parts of this musical unit nearly enough 
equal in merit to make the and 
artistically satisfying. 

The Spiering Quartet is now an organization to which the music 
life of the city may with all 
hearty commendation and recognition are due Mr 
three associates 


them to attain to so high a degree of proficiency 


completeness 


a finely rounded whole. 
progress has been 


ensemble performance finished 


justice point with pride, and only 
Spiering and his 
for the tireless that has enabled 


patient, striving 


The program last Tuesday was of distinct attractiveness, includ 
ing as it did the Schumann Quartet in F 
rhe 
and with an insight 
T he 


sensuous beauty of the t 


César Franck 


quartet was played with excep 


major, the 
Quintet and a group of songs. 
tional technical finish and finesse, 


and emotional content that was illuminative. 


into its poetic 
variations were a 
delight merely in the me in which they 
were delivered, and the final allegro was inspiring in the animation 
and buoyant spirit that distinguished it 

Spiering and his associates had the 
The 


surpassing 


In the Franck Quintet Mr 


assistance at the piano of Rudolph Ganz composition is one 


of truly unusual musical interest and beauty 


creation that possesses the vitality and sweep that spring 
the feels that the 
choice than of necessity. The cx 
the saying, while possibly a labor, was a labor of love 

It is a work that of the 
stronger the ne 


spiration auditor creation was les 


mposer had something 
ments being 
The slow 


has climax, each three move 


and more effective than preceding 


bility and beauty, and the final allegr 
The work 


the com 


movement is of remarkable no 


grips the auditor's attention and holds it to the clo 


was given with impassioned intensity, an appreciation of 


position’s rhapsodic and portion in shading and ex 


that 


spirit 
the 


a fine pr 


pression, made performance satisfying n exceptional 


theasure 


Baldwin Organ Recital, 
BALDWIN will give his closing organ 
Holy Church, Brooklyn 

He will play compositions by Bach, W auner, Piutti 

I he Charles 


AMUEL A 
~ recital at tonight 
Le 


Stuart 


rrinity 


maigre, Hollins and Lisat vocaliat i 


Phillips, tenor 


LOUIS. 
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THE SLAYTON LYCEUM BUREAU, 


Return of the great Belgian Violinist, OVIDE MUSIN, supported by Annie Louise 

Tanner-Musin, Mation Green, and Wilhelm 
The World’s Greatest Concert Band—THE BANDA ROSSA. 
Twenty Young Ladies, 


Slayton’s Women's Symphony Orchestra. 
Joseph Hecker, Conductor. 


Dr. Ion Jackson—Mabelle Crawford, with Miss Fay Hill at the piano. 
Lotus Glee Club of New York, with Minnie Marshall Smith. . 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, assisted by Frank Croxton, Walter Logan and Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
Isabel Garghill Beecher, in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” with Saidee Knowland Coe at the piano. 
Seven of the best attractions under the management of 


THE SLAYTON LYCEUM BUREAU, STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO. 


H. lL. SLAYTON, Pres CHAS. lL. WAGNER, Sec’y. 


SEASO N 
1903-1904. 


Adadaresse: 


oenig. 


KIRK_ TOWNS 


ARISTON i. 
Ohicago Musical College. 





Maestro E. Sorrentino. 


FPIN, Figr., 
Ave. 


firs. L. B. GRE 
5246 Prairie 
Telephone: Drexel 6643. 


MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Teaching at Resideace, 
5246 Prairie Ave., Chicage. 


Contralto. 





—BuiimA— 


DAHL RIGH, 


Concert Pianist. 


1440 Edgecomb Place, 
CHICAGO. 





WENDELL SLAYTON, Treas. 





GRACE VAN VALKENBURGH, 


CONTRALTO. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


e132 Fine 


MARY WOOD CHASE, "i 1tves! 


Address all communications to 


ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





FRANK 





wesc PPT TZNER = 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
ss 


Management : 


Auditorium Buliding, 


Managem ent: 


CROXTON, 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


ADAH MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


Soprano. 
Management 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 








CHICAGO. 





HOWARD WE LLS, Pianist, 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 30, 1903 


HE important musical concerts, as far as have 
been announced, closed with the last of the 
Beethoven Cycle last Thursday evening, a full 
report of which final concerts, by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, will be found in another 
column. The various conservatories and pri- 

vate schools, as well as operatic organizations, are pre 

paring for a more than usually active spring season. 
Ss = 
The Kosman Quartet gave the last concert of its winter 
The first number on the 
This third 


season last Wednesday evening 
program was the Beethoven C major Quartet. 
quartet is a very graceful one, and was admirably played, 
particularly the popular “Minuetto.” The concert closed 
with Dvorak’s “American Quartet.” The soloist was Helen 
Boice-Hunsicker, the popular Philadelphia soprano, who 
sang Toechterlein,” by Loewe; 
the by Erkel; 
Traum,” by 


“Das Glockenthuermer’s 
“Cavatina” from “Hunyada_ Laszio,” 
“Spinnlied,” by Moniusko; “O Komm 
Liszt, and “In Der Rosenlaube,” 


eS = 

The pupils of the Hyperion School of Music gave an 
enjoyable musicale at the Odd Fellows’ Temple Audi- 
torium March 24. taking part the program 
were the Misses Elsie Hinkle, Carrie McBride, Frances 
Liddle, Abby Upham, Anita Richards, Mary Radcliffe, 
Helen A. Chew, Clara B. Crosin, Helen H. Brendlinger, 
Anna Brown, Helen D. Walnut and Frank Lane, Nelson 
\. Chestnut, E. M. Patterson, F. E. Cresson, Herbert B 
Frank G. Sayre, Eugene K. Krause, William C 
Brown, George R. Pomeroy and Harry C 
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Trinity Church, one of the 


im 
by Bungert 


Those in 


Evans, 
Detweiler 


The full choir of the Holy 
most excellent in this city, will sing Mercadante’s “Seven 
Last Words” 
direction of Ralph Kinder. The solos will be taken by the 
Miss Belle Bump, soprano; Miss 
W. H. Pidgin, tenor, and A. E 
assisted by G 


eS & 
the 


amateur 


on Wednesday evening, April 1, under the 


quartet of the church, 
Maud Rees, 


I Jackson, bass, 


contralto 
Russell Strauss, baritone 


Pre: 


orchestras in 


Orchestra, of Olivet byterian 
the best 


the 


The 


Church 


Olivet 


one ol this city 


will g concert at church on Tuesday evening 


April 


ive a 


Recital,’ 
of the Acorn 
Walden and George Dundas, The 
Liza In Memori 


charming pure 


A musicale, called "A Lenten Morning was 


given last ‘Thursday 
Club, by Missa Beatrice 


in the music room 


the recital Lehmann’s 
Walden 


and 


feature of 
Mine 


contralto 


was 
voice, a weet 


ot the 


am,” has a 
famous 
She sang 
Thy Name 


Yeateryear,” by 


she sang the setting poem 
feeling and with telling effect 
Since We Parted’; Parke’s 

beautiful “The Roses of 
Nevin. George Dundas 
Spicker's 


Son”; 


with a also 


Allit 


the 


Tice 
and 
Ethel 
yorce 
Phe 
the 
Die 


en's 
evet 
fine tenor 
Schubert's 


Delight,” 


who has a 
Thaute”’; 
of My 


Spring Song” from 


bert 
(sfass 
Moon 

the 


Im 
“Ah, 
and 


ang 
Muse's 
“Persian 

Walkiire.” 


from 


Garden,” 


ft 
of the 
Institute was given the 
last Wednesday evening, 
Charles M. Schmitz. 


Class of the Drexel 
of the 


direction 


The annual concert Choral 
institution 


Prof 


auditorium 
the 


in 


under ol 


ea «& 


“Hora Novissima,” a cantata by Horatio Parker, was 
sung last Wednesday evening by the quartet and choir of 
St. James’ Roman Catholic Church, under the direction 
of Wasili Leps. The soloists were: Mme. Marie Nassau, 
soprano; Miss Elizabeth Pattee, contralto; Harry B. Gur- 
ney, tenor, and William G. Ringeisen, bass 


WILLIAM HARPER, 


BASSO. 


The first performance in Philadelphia of César 
Franck’s choral work, “The Beatitudes,” will be given at 
the Academy of Music on April 17 by the Philadelphia 
Choral Society. It will be given in its entirety and the 
society regards this as a fitting culmination of its sea- 
son’s work. It will be quite interesting to compare Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” which the society produced 
earlier in the season, to the work of this newer French 
man, thoroughly typical of the modern French music 

The soloists are as follows: Anita Rio, a New York 
soprano; Mrs. W. O. Poetzelt, soprano; Kathryn C. 
McGuckin, contralto; George Dundas, tenor; Reuben 
Windisch, tenor; Gwilym Miles, baritone; Joseph Baern- 
basso. A full 
the society and a brilliant performance of the work may 
be looked for. 


stein, orchestra of fifty pieces will assist 
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A piano recital will be given at 1617 Spruce street on 
Saturday evening, April 4, by Miss Grace Davidson Ack- 
royd, who will be assisted by Miss Marie Adelaide Zeck- 
wer, soprano. 

: eS = 

Bethlehem, the nearby quaint Moravian town, has de- 
cided to have a Bach festival again this year. The festi- 
val last spring was a musical event of national interest, 
and was attended by music lovers from all over the coun- 
try, this city béing well represented. It will be given this 
year during the week of May 11-16, in the Old Moravian 
Church, under the direction of J. Fred Wolle, and as on 
former occasions only music by John Sebastian Bach will 
be sung 

Ihree great events in the life of Christ—His birth, His 
and His resurrection—will be musically rep- 
resented. The festival will open on Monday, May 11, 
with the anthem “Sleepers, Awake, a Voice is Calling 
Thee,” based on a German choral which seems suggestive 
of a command to prepare for the coming event, the 
Lord’s birth. Then will follow wonderful “Mag 
nificat”—the song of Mary before the birth of Christ 


crucifixion 


the 


Tuesday afternoon and evening will be given over to 
Christmas oratorio, commemorating 
rhe 
sung at 


the rendering o! the 
the birth of Christ 
of which will be 


oratorio is in six parts, three 


each session. The entire even 
ing of Wednesday will be taken up with solo and orches 
lhe 


his crucifixion will be 


tral work trials and persecution of Christ prior to 
the theme, First 
Strike, O Strike 


follow anthem 


will come an an 
Looked for 


voice, “I 


contralto | ong 
Then 


Lroas 


them 
Hiour 
With 
of the 


lor 
bass 
The 


orchestra 


an lof 
Gladly Wander,’ 
taken up by the 
Hach « 


randenburg concertos, 80 


will 
Stati 


will 


My 


evening 


latter part 
ren 


be in 
collection 
called be 
of his having dedicated them to the Margrave of 
These the 
trumpet and violin, with full orchestral accompani 
ment Phe 
Wedne sday 
Thus 
Pa 


On 


dering two concertos from among 


ix a0 called tine 


ran 


denburg concertos solos for oboe 


flute 


comprise 


will but one chorus on 


but 


cho participate in 


will be 


evening 


full strength on 
Matthew 


eveniny heard in 
sday alternoon and in the St 


sion music 
Phe 
Bursting Nature 


God Goeth 


night the Easter anthem, Heavens 


Earth Re joices 


will be followed by the anthem 


Friday 


the Joins 


Laugh, and 
in the Song,” 
Up with Shouting.” 
Phe 
the 
when 

sung 

choir, and while the orchestra will be composed of con 


in the entire festival centred 


Saturda 
Mass in 


interest is 


of 


masterpiece, 


greatest 


in performance afternoon and evening, 


Bach's B 
A boys’ choir of 100 voices will assist the regular 


his Minor, will be 


siderable local talent, the majority of the players will be 
the Philadelphia Or 
W. W. Hammonp 


To Be Married. 
ISS ELSIE GERTRUDE BENNETT, daughter of 
Mrs. Marcus E. Bennett (Mme. Madeline Schiller) 
and a member of Daniel Frohman’s Daly's Theatre Com- 
pany, is to marry William C. Dickey at All Angels Church, 
West End avenue, New York, on April 15 


secured from the membership of 
chestra. 


For terms and dates address 
J. D. TATEM, 
Pinkney Court 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone : 447 Morningside. 











LARA POOLE-KING, 


Scientific Woice Inetruction. 


The rebuilding of worn and impertect voices a specia! featare. 


Prima Donaa Contraito. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 





STUDIO: 1 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK. 





SUZANNE ADAMS. 


->~- 


HE Central Lyceum Bureau of Chicago, through its en 
ergetic manager, Fred Pelham, has recently arranged 
Adams 


the lecture course 


by Suzanne 


in 


series oOo! concerts 
record breaker” 
great 
star and the supe 


1 contract tor a 
which is a genuine 


That 


rtistic standpoint, 


business. the tour will be a success trom an 


the high rank of the 
riority of her supporting company give full assurance, and 
that the financial side will be equally satisfactory, the man- 
agement asserts is already made a certainty by the unusual 
number of profitable dates arranged for the company, al 
though it has been announced less than four weeks 
Suzanne Adams is the first among the leading operatic 
singers to turn toward the tempting feld presented by the 
lyceums, while still in the flush of youth and the successful 
That her example 
the 
there is 


beginning of a splendid operatic career 
that other stars will desert 
for lyceum cor offers, 


doubt; but the fact remains that this beautiful and gifted 


will be followed, and stage 


as opportunity no 
young singer is the very first among the great prima donnas 
of stage 
career, to accept the laurels held out from this untried and 
field. Madame 


voice, her charming personality, and with youth and beauty 


the world to turn away from the triumphs of a 


almost unknown Adams, with her lovely 


to her credit as well, will find absollitely no rival to dispute 
her right to pre-eminence on the concert 
Madame Adams 
Covent 


stage 
is now in London, being under contract 
Garden for the 


to 


to appear at summer season ol! 


will early in the au 


but return America 


grand opera, 
tumn to begin her engagement with the Central Bureau, the 
larger part of the series of concerts being utilized for the 
opening 
cipal cities, although many 


filled 


purpose ol the more extensive courses in tne prin 


dates with musical societies will 
be 


Adams’ ¢ 


lar ol 


Madame mpany 


Leo 


and a pianist 


assisting a her merit, and includes 


; George Crampton, baritone 
Madame Adams ding 


upics ] cx ( ac ‘ wor! 


stern suppor, on this 
musi 


d's 
living ‘cell 
Madam 


erts 


la being consider of th I test of 
ts, His 


! with 
Patti in 


first pre i t as mad 


ingland l ‘ ve con with 


Paderew ki and in Paris, ac 


companied by God In March, 1806, he 


achieved the list 


the firat 


London 


Breate el on vy any ce 
oncerto iff 


ig 


pertorman 
His 
engaged | ” j : a ’ 

Mr, Ste 


Seid] Orch 


im 

Berlin 
Ame Tica 
The 


BUCCE was 
mediately 

and Leipsik ippeared as a iy in 
odore 


Nor 


cal ao 


with the New York, the 


lhomas Orchestra Chi with Sembrich 


the 


ig 


dica en tour, and with many of leading mu 


oncert 


ha 


crete and 


The « 


viewed at 


important private 


reer of George Crampton cently been 


the 
be 


ome i : if 


basso cantante suity 


work intell gen and true artiatic 


hope 
Roya 


tem 
without hich 
Mt Cran 


and } 


erament mu can ior suc 


pt i i graduate the { ollege 


Mu 


Italian 


ung with great succe in English, 


with 
He 


London 


and the 


Wales 


Society in 


ind W ignerian opera le aiding choral 


in England and member of 


Elizabeth 


choir in 


was a 


the in Stage and also 
at Buckingham Palace 


st 


the state concerts 


pt 


make 


private 


and resigned the ition of solo basso at Margaret's 
Westminster 
Mr. ( 
leading musical 


With a 


certs 18 a 


permanent home in America 


rampton has already appeared with several of the 


in this country 
the 


societies 


company so complete, success of the con 


foregone conclusion, and the beautiful young 


upon her 
field 
Suzanne 


prima donna may well congratulate herself 


interesting which 
The Adam 


and probably will extend a 


happy entrance into the new and 
the lyceum platform opens for her 
tour begins early in October 


West as the Pacific Coast 


CELIA 


GCHILLER 


Pianist. 


Studio Address: 
4 West Sist Street, - 


lar 


New Yerk. 











MICHAEL A i N a m 


The Great Violinist. 


Management 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


> 


New Orveans, March 19, 1903 

HE drenching rains that have visited this city for 
the last week have interfered with many musi- 
cal events. Instead of attending the piano re- 
cital by Mme. Samuel at the home of Mrs. 

Harry Howard last Saturday afternoon, those 
who were not caught out in the cloudburst remained at 
home and saw the city turned into a Venice. Every 
street was a miniature river, and in some streets the water 
was several feet deep, which necessarily brought with it 
some destruction. The recital referred to will be given 
next Saturday at the same time and place. 

On last Tuesday a reception and musicale in honor of 
the distinguished journalist Roswell Field, tendered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sansum and Miss Asenath Genella, 
was also interfered with. It simply poured, and the 
guests who responded to the invitation were largely of 
the sterner sex, but this flooded condition, which at first 
seemed a calamity, especially to the stranger, has cleared 
away and once more we are treading upon dry ground, 
even if the heavens stil] look ominous. 


eS <= 


Recently Miss May Randolph entertained a few of her 
friends at a very interesting recital, assisted by the vio- 
linist Mark Kaiser. The program was as follows: 

Sonata, op No, 2, 
Impromptu .... 





.. Beethoven 


Adagio sostenuto 





.. Schubert 


uets... 


FD ee SND cc vvncavesccressconsescceysctcosentascctoets Rameau 
SID Svc vcee cet ccddéancdsdovcsdeccedectcsvecescueeveoxgecestheses Bach 
Peete, Bibs ovis cccadeccccccncccevesescvsspccocesuccccesvoosees Bach 
Miss Randolph. 
Sonata, piano and violin, op. 8, F major............. Grieg 
Mr. Kaiser and Miss Randolph. 
eude, of. 26, Mo. ¢,. TE WeOCe cc cccscccscccccscsccscccccvcceees Chopin 
ROGGE’ 2. bee cawanecansheate dened Gubwesds weeardeseserwenseeeereen Jensen 


Etudes Symphoniques .. Schumann 


Sesteh PUG. <cccsiccedccceusscvecsstuces iexcwenes ...»MacDowell 
lo a Wild Rose (from Woodland Sketches)......... ..MacDowell 
PS 6 hinidciceaecdcndovmesmeeendaddasséeeisesattidecdntea MacDowell 


Miss Randolph. 
Se = 

Recently I referred to “The Creole Songs from New 
Orleans in the Negro Dialect,” set to music by Clara 
Gottschalk Peterson. I spoke of their excellence and 
how characteristic they were of these people, but I stated 
that Mrs. Peterson had culled them from the old manu- 
scripts of her renowned brother, L. M. Gottschalk. In 
this last statement I was misinformed, and take pleasure 
in making the correction. Mrs. Peterson is herself a 
musician of note, also a native of New Orleans, and it 
was from her recollection of childhood, when 
heard these quaint songs sung by her old mammy as well 
as others, that she compiled these typical though simple 


she 


songs 
SH & 

The Olympia Opera Company will soon open its sum- 
mer engagement at the Athletic Park. It is understood 
that .an opera by a local composer will be brought out 
and several other novelties given. Things are also active 
at West End, where vaudeville will be the attraction for 
the summer. 
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Next Tuesday Ferdinand Dunkley will resume his or- 
gan recitals at St. Paul’s Church. His program will be 
devoted to works by Mendelssohn exclusively, which will 
be followed later by one devoted to the compositions of 
Wagner. 

= = 


The New Orleans Choral Symphony Society is contin- 
uing with enthusiasm in preparation for its spring festi 
val on the 24th and 25th of April. A visit to one of their 
semi-weekly meetings disclosed much conscientious work 
being done. The rigid examination enforced upon those 
entering this society has brought together nearly two 
of unusual and the addi- 
tion of more male voices, which is expected, will make 
t a banner organization. The program is about complete 
yr the three concerts on the dates mentioned, which will 
as: Selections from “Die Meister- 


hundred voices excellence, 


such works 


nclude 





singer,” which will occupy one and one-half hours of the 
second evening’s concert; ‘“Athalie,” by Mendelssohn; 
“Land Sighting,” by Grieg, for male voices; “The 
Heavens Are Telling,” by Haydn; “Song of the Vi- 
kings,” by Eaton Faning; ‘“‘Lovely Appear,” by Gounod, 
and the “Twenty-third Psalm,” by Schubert, for female 
voices. The soloists engaged are: Soprano, Mme. Ragna 
Linné; contralto, Mme. Grace Whistler Misick; tenor, 
Ion Jackson, and basso, George Crampton. The orches- 
tra has been under constant drill for some time and the 
forty-five comprising it will do their share toward making 
the festival a success as well as sharing in the honors. 
They will give Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Largo 
from “New World Symphony,” by Dvorak; “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, by Grieg; the “Dance of Sylphs” and the Hungarian 
March from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” also the 
overture from “Der Freischiitz.” Mr. Dunkley 
pleased with the musical talent here and there is every 
indication that the organization will be a permanent one. 


=e 


Elaborate preparations are being made for the Easter 


is 


services by the various churches. At St. Paul’s “The 
Crucifixion” will be given. 
Sse & 
A letter from Mrs. Edward MacDowell states that 


owing to the grip, which she and her husband have both 
suffered from, their trip to New Orleans will have to be 
postponed to some future date. This will cause many a 
long face to appear here, as Mr. MacDowell’s visit was 
being looked forward to with much pleasure. 

BerTHA Harwoop. 


ROSA LINDE IN LOWELL. 
HE appended extracts are from criticisms of a concert 
in Lowell, Mass., at which Mme. Rosa Linde was 
the soloist: 


Any one who was in attendance yesterday afternoon at the fourth 
recital of the season given by the Lowell Orchestral Society, in 
Huntington Hall, will agree that the concert was a very interesting 


me in every sense of the word, the orchestra playing in fine form, 
and the soloists being excellent. 

Lowell people were afforded a treat in being given the opportunity 
to hear so eminent an artist Madame Linde, the contralto, and 


in hearing her sing were thrilled by as beautiful a contralto as one 
& & J 


as 


‘ould well wish to hear. Evenly modulated, with a wide 


nd of excellent quality throughout, a 


compass 


clear intonation and perfect 


enunciation, Madame Linde made herself a favorite at once. 
It was very evident that the perfect control of her voice was the re 


ult of years of patient study and experience. She was most heartily 





received and responded to two encores.—Lowell Daily Mail, Feb 
ruary 23. 
fhe contralto solos of Madame Linde were received with great 


She gave four numbers and in each displayed a voice of 
Her first number was the Page’s Air from Meyer 
She was recalled and sang with fine effect the 


pleasure. 
ynderful range. 
beer’s “Huguenots.” 
from the opera “Carmen.” 
by Reinecke, and “Serenade,” 
for 
~ % 
is a singer of great merit, and 


“‘Habanera,” Her second appearance was 
in a double number, “Spring Song,” 
Both delightfully 


Linde repeated part of the “Serenade.” 


by Strauss. rendered and an encore 


Madame 
was her accompanist. 


were 
Spalding 
Madame Linde 
recalled with by 


great pleasure 


Lowell Daily News. 


her excellent work will always be 
those fortunate enough to hear her. 





The fourth recital of the season, by the Lowell Orchestral Society, 
of the 
The contralto soloist, 


given yesterday afternoon in Huntington Hall, was one most 
uccessful in point of attendance and interest. 
Mme. Rosa Linde, of New York city, was a drawing attraction, and 
the confidence which she inspired when she first stepped upon the 
fully justified 
Her unusual vocal range, her dramatic temperament and 


platform, was by her singing, in each of her four 


numbers. 

her finished perfection of method unite to make her a singer worthy 

of more than ordinary praise. 
Madame Linde sang first the Page’s Air, from Meyerbeer’s opera, 


the “‘Huguenots,” which fully demonstrated her admirable smooth 


nes& of execution and the flexibility of her voice in its entire range. 
She was recalled, and sang with good dramatic effect and with com 
of the 
Her second appearance was in a double 
by Reinecke, and “Serenade,” 
She again 


Lowell paper 


mendable absence theatrical tinsel, “Habanera,” from the 


opera of “Carmen.” 
ber, “Spring Song,” 


num 
by Strauss, the 


former being especially pleasing. was recalled and re 


peated a portion of the “Serenade.” 


Miss Grace Fox. 
A NOTABLE début was that of Miss Grace Fox, the 
talented young pupil of Mme. Poole-King, the other 
day at a concert given in aid of the Women’s Aid So- 


ciety, of Bay Shore, L. I. Many in the audience compli- 
mented the young singer for her beautiful voice and 


artistic interpretation of the songs assigned to her. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


— > 


To The Musical Courier: 

In your issue of January 28, on page 19, you print an 
article from a Pittsburg paper about a concert given by 
Alexander Lambert's pupils. Near the end of the article 
you say: “In another column will be found a full report 


of the concert.” Will you kindly tell me the page and 


column I can find the full report? : = = 
Boston, March 25, 1903. 
The report to which we referred will be found on 


page 13, third column, of the issue of January 28 


Burgstaller and ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 
To The Musical Courier: 
Will you kindly inform me through the columns of 
your paper if the role of Parsifal has ever been sung at 
Bayreuth by Aloys Burgstaller, and also who sang it last 


year? Yours truly, M. Ross. 
New York, March 13, 1903. 
To our knowledge Aloys Burgstaller has not sung 


“Parsifal” at Bayreuth. Schmedes, of Vienna, sang the 


role last year. 
Addresses of Artists. 
The 


Toledo Orchestral Club 


Toledo, Ohio, March to 


—— 


To The Musical Courier: 

I am desirous of learning for our Orchestral Club the 
address of certain composers and directors, which I have 
no doubt you can furnish, and if you will do so on this 
sheet will esteem it a special favor. Give me the full 
name and address where a letter will reach them as far as 

L. H. CLEMENT, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Pan Antonin Dvoral 
Edward H. Grieg 
Felix Mottl 
J. Rheinberge: 

Carl Reinecke 
Max Bruck. 
Morice Levi. 


possible Very sincerely, 
Eduard Strauss 
\delina Patti. 
Jean de Reszké. 
Henry Marteau. 
Emil Sauret 
Kocien 

Silotti. 

Moritz Rosenthal 
Paderewski. 

Fritz Kreisler. 
Harold Bauer 
Jean Gerardy. 
Schumann Heink. 
Emma Calve. 
Jules Massenet 


Felix Weingartne: 

Richard Strauss 

M. Sucher. 

Charles Gregorowitch 

Viadimir de Pachmann 

Lillian Nordica. 

Marcella Sembrich 

M. Moskowski. 
We would be pleased to give the addresses of these 
various musical people in answer to the inquiry, but a 
number of them have frequently requested THE Musica1 
COURIER not to do so because they are overrun with 
letters and inquiries that are of no interest to them and 
that place them under obligations in the sense of reply 
ing. 
subscription list, with the exception, possibly of M 


Naturally, every one of the above artists is on our 
Levi 
and J. Rheinberger, both of whom reside, we hope, in 
Heaven. Some of the names not properly 
spelled. In addition to this, it work to go 
through our subscription list and take all these foreign 
addresses and write them out, and we would advise the 
club in question to address to us any particular question 
it wishes to have answered and we will see to it that the 
composers, &c., While they would not be 
likely to answer every association or club, they would be 
quite ready to answer a musical journal such ru 
MusicaL Courier. Ade 
lina Patti or Vladimir de Pachmann, or Moriz Rosenthal, 


are also 


is a great 


will answer 


For example, it is doubtful if 


or Paderewski, or Grieg, or Dvorak, or even Mr. Wein 
gartner would reply to general inquiries, while they 
would reply to THe Musicat Courrer. It is not ex 
pected that they can answer every inquiry, no matter 


for they are intensely occupied, 
work, 
no secretaries and many of them 


how courteous it may be, 
most of these people, with their professional and 
some of them have are 
traveling. 

The address of a man like Gabrilowitsch requires a full 
typewritten line. It naturally asked how 
can devote so much time to answering this very letter, 


may be we 











BMMamagement 








LOUDON G. 


Mime. 








ONDA, corns. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New 





York. 














and we will say that this reply covers the ground of 
many other inquiries which are made. We always en 
deavor our utmost to treat the letters with the greatest 


respect that are written by those who make the inquiry, 


but there are certain things that are impossible, certain 
demands that are impossible of fulfillment, and we regret 
to be placed in that position. We might also add that 
Kocian is now jn this country, as are Mme. Schumann 
Heink, Lillian Nordica and Sembrich, and those people 
are here and can be addressed care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 
The Facts in the Case. 


Boston, Mass., Mar 8, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

Our attention has been called to the fact that you have 
republished an article from the March number of the Mu 
sical Record and Review on Rimsky-Korsakoff, reproduc 
ing also photograph and autograph, without giving credit 
either to the Musical Record and Review or to the writer, 
Alvah Glover Salmon. While we have no objection to 
having our matter printed in other journals, we insist at 
all times upon having it properly credited 

May we ask that you give credit to Mr. Salmon and to 
the Musical Record and Review, as you undoubtedly in 
tended to do, but probably overlooked the matter? 

Yours truly, 
Oxtver Dirson Company, 
Publishers of Musical Record and Review 





THe Musicat Courter did not “republish” any article 
from the Musical Record and Review. We took from it 
simply some biographical data about Rimsky-Korsakoff 
that can be found in any up to date dictionary of musi 
and musicians Jesides, we stated explicitly that the facts 
were gleaned by a writer “who had them direct from the 
composer himself.” For the excellent reproductions of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and his autograph we are indeed in 
debted to the Musical Record and we extend credit and 
our thanks herewith 

Brahms Not Guilty. 
Cuicaco, I M , 
lo The Musical Courier: 

As a reader of THe Musica Courier may I ask a 
avor? Ever since the pianist Hochman played here 
January I have been trying to identify a number on his 
program, which I observe is again printed in Tue Musi 
CAL CourterR—a Melody by Brahms—and without success 
I attach the marked clipping from Tue Musica Cot 
RIER, and add that I should consider myself doubly in 
debted if you can trace its opus or furnish me with the 
score 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of a hearing 

I am, yours, &c S. P. Ayers 


3rahms wrote no piano composition called “Melody 
The item on the program is a misprint. At the New 
York concert Hochman played is own Melody,’ but 


none by Brahms An ‘Air,’ by Gluck, transcribed by 


Brahms for piano, has sometimes wrongly appeared on 


English recital programs as “Melody 





A Tenor Arrives. 


EN DAVIES, the English tenor, arrived on the Cam 
pania on Saturday for a short tour 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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LUISE REUSS-BELCE. his time on she sang the heroic roles, such 


s Brunnhilde 


nd Fidelio. She often has been called to court for con 

att EShaeenal erts before His Majesty Emperor William II, as also 

UISE REUSS-BELCE, like so many artists of before | nperor William I, and during the visit of the 
the modern stage, was born in Vienna. There [talian Monarch was « pecially ' sanded” to Ham 
she pursued her studies under the efficient di- purg for the great urt concert given in honor of the 
rection of Joseph Gaensbacher, who also [talian King. In Holland she was especially favored by 





trained Madame Ternina. Having completed the young Queen. Naturally these occasions brought with 








her studies, she was at once engaged for the them th decorations and favors w 1 have their value 
Court Theatre at Carlsruhe by Felix Mottl, who had 4s permanent remembrances of such services 
heard the young artist in Vienna. Her début was made Her departure from Car - de the ’ 
n the role of Elsa in “Lohengrin,” and there she sang of a most touching vation After singing her | 
the parts of Elizabeth, Gretchen, Eva, &« At the close role of Carmen the stage was covered with flowers, an 
her. three years contract she was recalled tor a seven these gifts were showere: I , whom all loved 
years engagement At this time she was married to the These presents wet rom splendid 4 giver y ‘ 
Grand Duke down to sweet litthke mementos fron 
smallest chorus girl { er her window, after her car 
iage had been dragged fro1 pera house to her 
10tel ne ¢ w ¢ gat g 4 1 
arewell ; 1 
I Ww years she vw be \ Mr 
era Company d ye gore 
W spe succe n San | H 
xcep nally great » ru 
ind he el role y sing wit 
tie me prepar nce \ < 
7 ocioci ike r Sieg le I 
ind wt he plaudit ' wing ‘ Madame 
Sembrich 
Mme. Reuss-Belc« it present on tour with t Met 
| in Opera ( npany 





Wickes Invitation Musicale. 


M™ LIZA DELHAZE-WICKES € pianist, an 
Alfred Donaldson Wickes, violinist, gave an inv 











n ile e Bal ( egie H 
Fr y evi g, Ma 27 Mrs. R e Bord 
Low, s prat Mad W [ y I » 
ni, Turini a Scarla t seld d g I 
f Chopin work ‘ Sg I z 
1 Martu M M I 
p ré whic M W | ] r gat 
I Kathle M. Shipper al 
s 1” ne pu y ‘ 
Ml R B ve e and vocal fir i 
Mme. Reuss-Betce ; . 
oe Later Mrs. Low sang “Amarilla, Mia | ( 
As Elizabett lannhauser . 
a cr song g ] kowsky 
] } umber ! ' \ é } stes 
well known pianist Edward Reuss, a favorite pupil of ‘4% plano nun be! y \ ime VV i . 
Liszt, the author of one of the best of the biographies of ‘he evening, were greatly enjoyed by the guest 
Liszt, and now a professor at the Court Conservatory at 
Dresden During Mme. Reuss-Belce’s engagement in - 
s Why Melba Did Not Sing, 


Carlsruhe she created the parts of Cassandra in Berlioz’s i 
‘Fall of Troy” and of Bedura in d’Albert’s “Rubin,”’ as M' poo uade wipamen, aect OW Tees See Pnee te 
ollowing special cabl 


weil as the title role in Schilling’s “Ingwelde.”’ 


Early in her career she 


had been called to Bayreuth to Sypney, N. S. W March 29.—Madame Melba 


ng the part of Eva, and has sung every season since, well known singer, w s bee \ 
taking the part of Fricka in the “Rheingold” and “Wal yirthplace, for some e, was billed t ppear at a fare 
kiire.”” A warm personal friendship bound both Professor well concert in Melbourne last night prior tarting 1oi 
Reuss and his wife to Richard Wagner, and Franz Liszt Europe, but to the nse disapp« ment of the publi 
imself personally supervised her studies of his songs he concert was abandoned owing lisagreement be 

Mme. Reuss-Belce has sung as guest on all the leading tween Madame Mell nd the manager, Mr. Musgrove 
pera stages of Europe, and is a favorite interpreter of The latter, explaining the atter in an interview, said 
songs in concerts. She left Carlsruhe to accept a call to I, being responsible t e public, wished conduct 
Wiesbaden, where the present famous Intendant Herr the concert in my own way. Madame Melba wanted 


von Hiilse was at that time in charge of the stage. From way, and therefore the concert was impossible 





EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
good training imparted 
by Mr. Edward Iles was 
displayed yesterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a number of pu- 

iis at the Bechstein 

all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery, by which he insures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to good 
phrasing and clear en- 
unciation,two great es- 
sentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
st.” —Standard. 

“Mr. Edward Iles isa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style strikingly 
suggests Mr. Hen- 
schel.’’—Manchester 
City News. 











AUL POQUEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 

















JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAN, Etc. 








VAN YORX 


Tenor. 





Under 
Management of 


ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 


6 East (7th St., 
NEW YORK. 











January, 


MR. GREGORY Return 
February, 


Engagement 
AMERICA, 
March, 
INGLIS TENOR. April, 
Masagcacat: LOUGON G. Charlton, caraceic Hatt, New York. 1903. 














David Baxter, <==... 


im AMERICA BEGINNING MOVEMBER. ORATORIO, CONCERT AND RECITAL. 
SPECIALTY: SCOTCH BALLAD RECITALS. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


omecrons LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “tan 
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MONTREAL, MARCH 28, 1903. 


MONG a good many musical events which 
took place this week since I arrived from 
your city, the most important one was the 
appearance of Miss Ada Crossley at Wind- 
sor Hall on Friday evening last. 

Miss Crossley proved herself to be a ver- 
satile vocalist, singing ballads composéd in the seven- 





teenth century with equal skill and fidelity as ballads 
by modern composers. She delighted the audience with 
her musical delivery, and was rewarded with gener- 


ous applause. She was assisted by Deszo Nemes, violin- 
ist, who played compositions by Mendelssohn, Bach, Cui 
and Sarasate, with purity of intonation, but lacking in 
warmth and temperament, The audience was the largest 
and most fashionable one gathered in the hall this season, 
which is due to the manager, Miss Ada Moylan. 

If my trip abroad last season was musically disappoint- 
ing, my visit to New York, which was for only one week, 
was certainly not, and, as THE MusicaL Courier has 
been preaching for years that the so called musical at- 
mosphere abroad is only a craze, as one can hear just 
s much and just as good music, but better performed, 
in New York than some of the capital cities in Europe. 
I will take Vienna for example, where Leschetizky is, and 
where during my week’s stay in the capital of Austria, all 
{ could hear was a mediocre performance of “Die Meis- 
which I may compare to the performance of 
“Lohengrin” which I heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
I was so unfortunate as to hear an abominable 
to Rachmaninoff’s and Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor concertos, which I can also compare to the accom- 
paniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra to Madame 
Roger-Miclos” artistic performance of the latter concerto; 
but the two concerts which I attended given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra are indeed incomparable to any 
orchestra I heard during my entire trip abroad. That 
great organization has given in the past, and will doubt- 
less in the future, marvelous interpretations of the classics, 
so remarkable for their psychological value. The per- 
formance by the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipsic, which 
I eulogized after I returned from abroad, was due to 
Nikisch; but the superb performances which I attended 
are due to the organization itself, Every member of the 
rchestra, as I watched them during the performance, 
plays with energy, enthusiasm and imagination, and the 
result is always that every single phrase and nuance was 
out to perfection. I only regretted that the 
Fourth Symphony, by Tschaikowsky, which was per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society, which was a bom- 
bastic one, was not played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra instead of the Charpentier Suite, although the 
performance of that composition gave me a keen pleas- 
ure. I, however, was inspired by the interpretation of 
Schubert’s C major Symphony in the second concert. 

One of the features of my visit to New York was the 
violoncello playing of my esteemed friend Louis Blumen- 
berg. Mr. Blumenberg, whom I had not heard for five 
played on the occasion a Romance by Fanciulli, 
which was dedicated to him by the composer. It was 
called on the program “Love Story,” and was indeed well 
played by Mr. Blumenberg, and after twice being recalled, 
he came out and played for an encore a Melody in F 
by Rubinstein. 

I must acknowledge my thanks to the Editor-in-Chief as 
well as to the editorial staff for the courtesy displayed 

ward me during my stay in New York. 

In speaking of Leschetizky reminds me of a corre- 

which appeared recently in THe MusicaL 
when the writer described the Vienna master 
is being eccentric but human, which undoubtedly he is, 


tersinger,” 


House. 
accompaniment 


brought 


years, 


spondence 
COURIER, 


but his prices for lessons are indeed inhuman; 25 gulden 
is more perhaps than Liszt ever got, and yet Liszt produced 
some of the greatest pianists living, and his name as a 
composer or as a pianist will never die out. 

I was told by a good many musicians in Vienna these 
high priced fellows are only paid by Americans, who are 
known abroad to spend their money lavishly, while Euro- 
peans never pay such a price for lessons. The same 
writer stated in his correspondence that when Leschetizky 
dies the world will lose the greatest master. I may say 
that there were great pianists before Leschetizky began 
to teach, and there will be after he dies. 

Harry B. Coun. 








EDOUARD COLONNE. 


o¥2 E present to our readers this week a repro- 
wy duction from Le Monde Musical of a sketch 
of M. Edouard Colonne, as he appears when 
conducting his concerts. On March 2 M. Colonne cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of his assumption of the 
management of the Chatelet concerts, of which he was 
the founder. During this long series of years M. Colonne 
has distinguished himself by unwearied devotion to his 
art, and especially by the zeal and energy he displayed in 
introducing to the French public and popularizing new 
composers. He deserves the high credit of being the first 
to present to Paris a complete performance of the great 
works of Hector Berlioz, and also of being one of the 





Epouarp COLONNE. 


first and warmest admirers of Richard Wagner, whose 
works the excellent orchestra, that he had trained and 
led, rendered most effectively. He was a constant visitor 
to the Bayreuth Festival performance. 

At the celebration a few weeks ago he gave a perform- 
ance of the “Beatitudes” of César Franck, in the course 
of which the executants presented to him a group of su- 
perb palms, and the oldest subscribers gave as a token 
of their esteem a grand lyre, bearing in letters of gold 
the dates 1873-1903. Applause from all parts of the hall 













MOUDY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L? 


Founded 1897. 

9? Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 
eling in this Company. 

— Company is the same as ‘*&’’ Company in everything, 
except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company. 

“oC Company is of the same high standard as **@*" and **g3”” 
Companies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
traveling in this Company. 

rhe presenttour finishesin May, 1908. 
The next tour commences the following August 24, at Covent 

Garden Opera House, London. 

The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
at Covent Garden, 


Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 
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44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 





and stage accompanied these testimonials. 


“"WOLLE, 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address: 61 Morningside Ave., New York. 
"Phone: 2101B Morningside. 











PZZ>I 


Western Tour Begins February 9. 





Other Dates Booking. 






GUMMING 


Chicago Apollo, Milwaukee Arion, Minneapoils, St. Paul, Racine. 





1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
*Phone : 906A Bedford. 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager. 





CONNECTICUT VALLEY NOTES. 
Sprincrigip, Mass, March 30, 1903. 
FP Hampden County Music Festival will be heid 
in this city April 17 and 18. Horatio W. Parker's 
“Hora Novissima” and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend” will be the chief vocal numbers, and a 
symphonic poem by Volbach and the Symphony No. 6 in 
C minor by Glazounow the leading instrumental pieces. In 
addition, the “Cockaigne” Overture by Elgar, a Liszt con- 
certo, and several piano solos, besides vocal numbers from 
“Fidelio ” and “Lohengrin.” The assisting artists will be 
Joseffy for the piano, George Hamlin, Shanna Cumming, 
Frederic Martin, Andreas Dippel, Isabel Bouton, Ada 
Crossley, Emilio de Gorgoza, and Anita Rio for vocal 
numbers, and the Boston Festival Orchestra. The chorus 
will be composed of the three singing societies in Spring- 
field, Holyoke and Northampton. The festival will be 
conducted by John J. Bishop, of this city. 
=e = 
Gabrilowitsch has been here for a concert since my last 
communication. He gave an excellent recital to a meagre 
audience. Mr. Regal noted the absence of the local music 
teachers and administered a deserved rebuke in the Repub- 
lican. One of the local teachers answered the reprimand 
and maintained that it was out of the question for the 
local music teachers to patronize concerts costing $1. If 
this is so, it indicates that our teaching fraternity is living 
on a very low plane of music life. Unless such recitals as 
Gabrilowitsch’s are patronized, how and where are our 
local teachers to get any sort of ideals of their art? The 
admission of poverty carries with it a condemnation of 
teaching spirit and efficiency. 
= <= 
Miss Amy Murray was in Westfield last Friday and de- 
lighted the Tuesday Morning Club and invited guests with 
a recital of Scottish folk songs. 


Edmund J. Myer. 


HE sixth season of the Lake Chautauqua Summer 
School for Singers and Teachers at Point Chautau 
qua on the Lake is announced to open Monday, July 13 
Edmund J. Myer, the director, will again have able assist- 
ants. This school has constantly grown in favor with 
teachers and singers. The normal course of private and 
class lessons is especially in favor with teachers, as it is 
a practical study of a definite and logically formulated 
system of teaching. A new feature of this school is known 
as Assembly Day. On this day, which comes once a 
week, every student of the school who may so desire can 
hear all the private lessons of the day. This is of great 
value to those who desire to study the principles of teach- 
ing from a practical standpoint. Mr. Myer will close his 
studio early this season and go to Lincoln, Neb., where 
he will give a private and normal course on the plan of 
his Lake Chautauqua school, beginning on Monday, 
June 1, and continuing for four weeks. According to the 
prospectus, anyone wishing a more definite idea of Mr. 
Myer’s summer course can get it by reading his latest 
book, “The Renaissance of the Vocal Art.” 


Mrs. Henry Smock Boice. 


RS. LUCIE BOICE-WOOD and Miss Susan S 

Boice, daughters and pupils of Mrs. Henry Smock 

Boice, the we!l known vocal teacher, are rapidly coming 
to the front as church and concert singers 

Mrs. Woods’ recent appearance at the second concert of 
the New Brunswick Chora! Society was a distinct tri- 
umph. Her singing was the hit of the evening. 

Miss Boice has a sweet but powerful soprano voice of 
wide range and great flexibility. Lately she has been the 
vocalist at the “Parlor Talks” given by Miss Louise 
Fischer, of Brooklyn, and her beautiful voice and distinct 
tion have made her a favorite 


enuncia 





JUST PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


G. SCHIRMER, Now York: 


QHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: 


The Organist and his Works for the Organ 


By A. PIRRO. 
With a Preface by CH. M. WIDOR, 
Translated from the French by WALLACE GOODRICH. 











CLOTH, $1.25 NET. 


A literary contribution to the understanding of the 
spirit of Bach’s works, as well as of the 
practical interpretation of them. 
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Cincinnati, March 28, 1903. 
HERE was something worthy of record Wednes- 
day night in the sixth evening concert by 
advanced students of the College of Music in 
Sinton Hall. The work was mostly of a 
character that left no doubt about the earnest 
art endeavor of participants in a beautiful pro- 
The Bach organ Prelude and Fugue in G major 





gram. 
played by Melbourne Clements was given with clearness 
Alvin Hertwig pre- 
sented four of his pianistic endowments in a Bach pre 


of rhythm and good understanding 


B flat major 
the Clementi 
fine rhythmic 
of expres- 


“Parlita,” in 
and 


showed 


lude and Allemande, from 
Beethoven's “Bagatelle,” C 
Sonata, op. 40, in B minor. 
grasp, strong finger technic 
sion, but his playing had a mezzo forte sameness, with 
let alone poetic faculty. 


major, 
He 
and clearness 
little or contrast 
It was a matter of regret that Frederic Gerard was ab- 
sent on the Symphony Orchestra tour, but his place was 
well filled by one of the violin students, who played with 
Beriot’s “Scéne du 


expressiveness 


spirit and a good deal of talent de 
Ballet.” Ed Hartman, basso, was heard to good advan- 
tage in “Der Sterbende Krieger” and “Why Do the 


Nations,” Messiah,” Miss Westfield playing 
the accompaniment to the latter. The first he sang with 
a devout and earnest spirit, although it lacked life and 


from “The 


dramatic expression. The Handelian arpeggios he de- 
livered in good oratorio style 
= & 
‘The Early Romantic School” will be the subject of 
A. J. Gantvoort’s next lecture on the history of music, 


the College of Music 


== <= 


Wednesday afternoon, at 


The First Presbyterian Church has engaged Frederick 
the College of Music faculty, as organ- 
Mr. Hoffman will enter upon his 


J. Hoffman, of 
ist and choir director 
new duties Sunday. 
Se = 

At the recent evening of sonatas by Mrs. Gisela 
Weber, violinist, and Miss Adele Westfield, pianist, many 
pleasing comments were made upon the sweet and reson- 
ant tone of the violin used by Mrs. Weber. This of 
course was largely attributed to the capability of the per 
former to bring out the artistic excellence of the instru 
ment. It was not generally known, however, that the 
instrument was a genuine Stradivarius, the property of 
H. A. Weeks, who has a collection of rare musical in- 
struments. Mrs. Weber became so impressed with the 
violin that she decided to purchase it from the present 
use it in her local con- 


owner, and henceforth she wil 
cert work. 
S- & 
Next Tuesday evening the seventh concert by advanced 
College of Music students, assisted by the College Chorus, 


under the direction of Frank van der Stucken, will be 
given at Sinton Hall. Following is the program: 
Organ, Sonata No. 6..........+- nénddenreadoipeneeceess . Mendelssohn 


Miss Harriet O. Smith. 
Voice, Recitative and aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness. .Gounod 
William Scully 


Cello, Andante and Finale from Concerto No. 4 Golterman 
Frank Saffer. 
Elocution, Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata.............. .. Selected 
Miss Brookie L. George 

Voice— 
Litany .. Schubert 
To Scenes of Peace . Mozart 
Die Lotus Blume .-Schumann 


Scully 


William 


Piano— 

Manfred eeseeceeeeess-SChumann- Reinecke 
(Arranged for two pianos.) 

from B flat 
Miss Emma Beiser and Miss Mary L. Akels. 

amous Dvorak 


Impromptu on 


Scherz minor Concerto Scharwenka 


Chorus, Echoes of Moravia.... ad = 
The College Chorus. 


ee €& 

Haydn’s “Creation” will be presented the second week 
in May by the chorus from the Oscar Ehrgott Vocal 
School at the Auditorium. 

Ss = 

Miss Amanda C. Steinfeldt, contralto, will give’ a con- 

cert at Greenwood Hall on Wednesday evening, April 15 


= 


= 





is meeting with suc- 
sang at St. Bartholo- 


Asa Howard Geeding, baritone, 
cess in the East. Last Sunday he 








mew’s Church, Brooklyn, at a performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” Hildegard Hoffmann was the soprano. 


ee <= 

Oscar Ehrgott, baritone, returned from a very success- 
ful concert trip with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
through Michigan. 

eS & 

On Thursday evening, April 2, Mr. Ehrgott sings in 
Haydn’s “Creation” with the Nashville Choral Society, 
Nashville, Tenn 

== = 

Miss Katherine Naefz, soprano, has been engaged by 

the Wyoming Presbyterian Church, Wyoming, Ohio. 


eS & 


Thursday afternoon, April 2, the Ohio Conservatory of 
Music will present Miss Katherine Distlevath in an organ 
program. Miss Maude Rains, contralto, will assist. Both 
Miss Distlevath and Miss Rains are pupils of Mr. Bagley 

Se & 


The Symphony Orchestra has returned from its tour 
through Ohio and Michigan crowned with success 
J. A. Homan 


Pergolesi's ‘‘ Stabat Mater. 


REVIVAL of this work, now nearly 200 years old, 
written for women’s voices alone with soprano and 

alto solos (sung by Beatrice Fine and Margaret Freeling- 
Norri), under the auspices of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, was given under the conductorship of Joseph P 
Donnelly with his Church Quartet Club, twelve selected 
voices, a string orchestra and organ, in the Astor Gal 
lery, March 26. An important feature was the explana- 
tory discourse by the Rev. Henry G. Ganss, D. D., pre- 
ceding the singing of this little heard work. Dr. Ganss 
gave a succinct history of the poem, and named some 
twenty-two musical settings of the work, among them 
Palestrina, Pergolesi, Haydn, Rossini, Dvorak and 
Henschel. Mr. Donnelly had given much time and thor- 
ough preparation to the work, and it was sung with finish 
and effect, though apparently pretty deep for the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Fine’s solo work was beyond criticism, so 
clean cut and beautiful in rhythmic values and interpreta- 
tion was it, while Miss Norri poured forth a voice gor- 
The women associated in the ensemble 
were Mrs. Fine, Mary Mansfield, Melanie Gutmann, 
Janette Clerihew, Elise Erdtmann, Mrs. E. A. Knapp, 
sopranos, and Margaret Freeling-Norri, Louise B. Cornu, 
Henrietta Wilson, Florence Stockwell, Susie B. Judd and 
Edna Stern, contraltos, with Mr. Riesberg as pianist and 
organist. Preceding this there was a short program in 
Dethier’s “Ave Maria” and Bargiel’s “Dragon 
ware prominent, sung with delicacy of expression 
Intermezzo by Pizzi, played by 
Mr. Donnelly is to be felicitated on the 


geous in quality. 


which 
Flies” 
A new the orchestra, 
pleased greatly 
evening, this conductor having his instrumental and vocal 
forces well in hand, and making the most of the very ex- 
cellent material selected by him for the occasion 


Sunday Chamber Music Concert. 


HE second concert by the quartet of women string 
players was given Sunday afternoon at the home of 
Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 13 East As 
artists united in series of 
entertainments Olive Mead, first Miss 
Bertha Bucklin, Miss Anna Otten, viola, 
and Miss Lillian Littlehales, ’cello, assisted by three pian- 
Mrs Miss Clara Otten and Arthu: 
Whiting 


Eighth street 


announced the this 


Miss 


sect ynd 


heretofore 
are violin; 
violin; 


David Mannes. 


ists, 

























In fact, 


both hands 






















The new jarretelle models are not to be compsred with any other 
corsets manufactured, either in this country or in Europe, 
but only with the hichest products of custom corset makers. 


the number of custom corsetieres whose 
and skill equal the brains and skill that enter into each 
individual Redfern Model can be counted on the fingers of 
We have not seen any corsets whose lines 
are so graceful, whose fit so perfect, whose 
so dainty as those that our designers and workwomen are 
producing this Spring 


Styles range [in price 
from $8 to §15 per pair 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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OSTON Symphony audiences grow more appr« 

Ciative in size and attitude each season here. A 

the last concert of the series, March 17, the huge 
auditorium of Music Hall was filled. Mr. Gericke pre 
sented, with the assistance of Ell van Hoose, the fol 
lowing program: 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3, op. 7 Beethover 
Aria, Unter den blihenden Mandelbaumen, fr Euryanthe..Weber 
Overture Fantasy, Rome nd Juliet I'schaikowsky 
Song with orchestra, Adelaide Beethoven 
Symphony in C major, No. 9 Schubert 

The orchestra played matchlessly, the Tschaikowsky 
Fantasy being the piéce de résistance of the evening. Mr 
van Hoose was compelled to sing under such difficult; 
that it would be unfair t udge of him according t 
usual standards 
Ze ze 
The Kneisel Quartet and Harold Randolph excelled 

themselves the following rnoot Their program com 
prised Schumann’s String Quartet in A minor, Locatelli’s 


Sonata for ’cello and Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G minor 
his program was ideally presented. Mr. Schroeder's 
reception was extraordinary as was his periormance © 
the well nigh insurmountably difficult sonata 
as zs 
Among the most enjoyable of the entertainments under 


the auspices of the Peabody Conservatory are those of ar 


nformal character, contrived for the benefit of the pupils 


and from which the public is excluded. On the afternoo: 
f the 20th inst. an unusually interesting concert of thi 
kind was enjoyed, when Harold Randolph and Ernest 
Hutcheson gave a recital for two pianos 

From the limited but attractive literature some of the 


beautiful were chosen and splendidly 
Bach's 
Varia 


sym 


most compositions 
irom 


flat 


They included the last movement 
pianos, the B 


rendered 
great C major Concerto for two 
Schumann, an 
for 


arrangement of Saint-Saéns 


Danse 


tions of 


phonic poem orchestra, Macabre and 


tions upon the 


irom 


the same composer's vai minuet 


Beethoven's Sonata op. 3! 


Four well known local singers—M 


irgaret Cummins 
Sylvia Ware, Joseph C. Miller and Charl 


es Rabold late 














y associated as the Brahms Quarte » a concert at th 
Arundel! y evening, when they were assisted 
by Art rh was the program presented 
“Liesbeslieder Walzer,” op for piano, Brahms; “Suite 
Moderne,” op. 15, A. WI Neue Liebeslieder Wal 
zer,” for quartet, op. 65, Br 

The public owes the quartet te of thanks for pre 
senting the rarely heard and exquisitely beautiful Brahms 
waltzes 

Mrs. Isabel Dobbin and Clara Ascherfeld played mu 


sical and sympathetic acc: 


mpaniments 


The suite which Mr. Whiting selected does not make s 


strong an impression as some of his other works. It wa 

musically played and prompted the wish to hear the com 
poser pianist more advantageously 
= = 

Che eleventh Peabody recital was given Friday after 

noon by Madame Blauvelt. Madame Blauvelt’s voice is 

small, of wide range, great flexibility and exquisite qual 





ity. Her legato cannot be excelled, though exceptior 
must be taken to her mode of expression in the employ 
ment of sudden accents A lian songs wer 
delightfully sung and gave un: ure. The audi 
ence was one of the most enthusiastic of the season and 
redemanded a number of the songs, which were graciou 

ly repeated EuTERP? 








brains 





appearance 


Boned with whalebone. 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Brewster, Morrison, Archer, Mr. and Mrs. Gratton and 
Mr. Kratz. 

A musical entertainment oi rare excellence was given 
at the First Baptist Church, Troy, N. Y., early in March 
Those who participated were Miss Hilde Swartz, Miss 
Helen M. Bradley, George Reynolds, William McCreedy, 
Miss Teresa McCormick and Miss Katharine E. Bough- 
ton, Miss Eva M. Lennox and Miss Clara E. Moore ac- 
companists. 

A musicale was given at the home of Mrs. Orie Lebus, 
Cynthiana, Ky., recently by Miss Cochran’s class. Those 
on the program were Miss Cochran, Mr. Winters, of 
SPRING music festival will be given in Lin- Lexington, accompanist; 1. J. Blackburn, oi Lexington; 

coln, Neb., on April 20 and 21. It will consist Mr. Blancke, A, ‘I. Fitzwater, Mrs. Orie Lebus, Mrs. E. 

of three concerts, and will have the Theodore W. Bramble and Misses Sidney Haviland, Betsy Ash- 

Thomas Orchestra. The first program will be brook, Fannie O’Brien and Carry Fitzwater. 





HE recently organized Philharmonic Choral 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass., under the direction of James 
F. Armstrong, will give their first concert 

Thursday evening, April 2, in the church. A 

popular, the second orchestral, and the third Miss Cora Campebll, Miss Minnie J. Ellis, Mrs. H. C. program has been arranged, including a festival Te Deum 
choral. The artists engaged are Miss Jennie Osborn, Kinsey, Miss Pearl Day, the Misses Ethel and Florence by Dr. Jules Jordan, a former teacher of Mr. Armstrong’s. 

Bruno Steindel, Miss Jeannette Durno, Miss Grace van Redhead, Miss Ada Kammerer, Miss Blanche Burgess, The Pittsfield Mandolin, Banjo and Guitar Club are also 

Valkenburgh, Glenn Hall, Charles H. Washburn and Miss Kean, Miss Ada Carr, M. T. Witmer, Miss Hart- to take part. 





Frank Claxton. The choral work to be given will be man, Messrs. Wentworth McKenzie, R. H. Fountain, Alton B. Paull is organist and one of the board of direc- 
Gounod’s “Faust,” in concert form. The chorus has Miss Rosa Sherk, Miss Pearl Day and Miss Osiander, oi - tors of the new Musical Art Society, of New Bedford, 
commenced rehearsals, and will be conducted by Mrs. Niagara Falls, N. Y., gave a concert recently at La Salle. ass. 
Carrie B, Raymond. Recent recitals at Bethany College, Lindborg, Kan., The first concert of the season by the Polyhymnia Club 
Miss Conner, assisted by her pupils, gave a recital at included, March 17, a violin recital, and March 28, a so- was given March 26, at Masonic Temple, Saginaw, Mich., 
Macon, Ga., recently. nata recital. On April 5, 7, 8, 10 and 12 “The Messiah” with Shanna Cumming as soloist. 
Miss Katheryn Flickinger, of Bluffton, is organizing a_ will be given, with a chorus of 530 voices and an orches- The Philomela Club, of Plattsburg, N. Y., will give a 


class of pupils at Decatur, Ind. tra of fiity pieces. All the members oi the chorus, the 
soloists and orchestra and soloists are connecied with the 
school. Theodore Lindberg is principal of the violin de- 
partment. 


musical on April 15. The program will consist of one 
part miscellaneous; the other the cantata, “The Fisher 
Maiden.” 


At Missoula, Mon., March 11, a musicale was given at 
University Hall by the pupils of Mrs. Whitaker. 
: The Aeolian Club, of St. Marys, Ohio, consists of Miss 

A song recital by Miss Elizabeth Reinmund and Alired Keuthan, Miss Heinrich, Miss Boos, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. 
Barrington took place at Columbus, Ohio, on March 106. sf : Be 

Clover, Miss Lampert, Miss Hollingsworth, Mrs. Loeser 

Miss Reinmund is the seventh pupil of Mr. Barrington to ad Men Mite 
be introduced to the musical circles of Columbus. Her sip 
predecessors were Miss Flora Huffman, Miss Matilda 
; 3 tis ; Woll, Miss Martha Downs, Miss Florence Maynard, Miss 

Miss Mabei Palmer, & pup of Mr. La Villa, gave @ feng Orr and Miss Helen C. Shauck. Miss Reinmund is 
ong recital recently at Kansas City, Mo., assisted by Mr. 
Eaton, Mr. Rogers and Mr. and Miss Boucher. 


\t a recent concert in Wilmington, Del., the soloists 
were well known musicians—Ellis Clark Hammann, Julius 
Falk and G. Russell Strauss. 

A recital was given at St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Hartisburg, Pa., in March, by J. Prower Symons, organ- 
ist of St. James’ Church, Lancaster. 


The annua! directors’ concert of the Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club was given at Knoxville, Tenn., March 14. 
Mrs. Meek, Mrs. Delpeuch and Mrs. Godwin directed by 


turns the singing of the club 
a soprano. 


: sn ae A large audience listened to the program rendered by 

Harry L. Vibbard, Mrs. V. G. Nichols, Mrs. M. L. ine following pupils of Clara Louise Erwin recently at 
Davis, Miss Lilla Taylor and George A. Russell, of the professor Pontius’ studio, Dubuque, Ia.; Christena Brad- 
faculty of Crouse College, gave a concert recently at ley, Blanche Redd, Mary Burns, June Carroll, Walter 
Syracuse, N. Y. Leary, Clara Wood, Viola Knapp, Fred Woodrich, Those who took part in the St. Cecelia meeting March 

Mrs. Merriam, wife of the Director of the Census, re- Blanche Taylor, Estelle Platt, Amella Perleth, Maud Bean, !3 at Kenton, Ohio, were Mrs. Nason, Mrs. Tyson, Misses 
cently gave a small musicale at Washington, D. C. Miss Carrie Lossing, Annette Gerst, Edna Platt and Margery Walker, Miss Katharine Weaver, Miss Eva Patterson. Miss 
Katharine Gordon, formerly of St. Paul, and Miss Biddle Pennis. Helen Flanagan and Miss Enna Bush. 

Mrs. Willis Harwood, Mrs. Myrtle Moss Mericle Roden- 
hauser, Mrs. Winifred Hunter-Mooney and Cecil Edward 
Burleigh gave the program for the entertainment given 
on March 19 by the Woman’s Club of Bloomington, III. 


A matinee was given by Madame Ignatia’s class to the 
Mother Superior of the Ursuline Academy, Columbia, 
S. C., March 11. Some of the soloists were Miss Cul- 
lum, Miss Fitzmaurice and Miss McCullum 


were the soloists. “The Prodigal Son,” an oratorio by Henry B. Vincent, 

The Ladies’ Musical Club of Topeka, Kan., met Wednes- was given at Topeka, Kan., Wednesday, March 25, by the 
day, March 25, at the home of Mrs. Charles W. Gleed. A Topeka Choral Society of two hundred voices and the 
lecture by Geo. B. Penny and a program on Brahms- Topeka Symphony orchestra of twenty-five pieces, con- 
Grieg were given. ducted by Prof. Geo. B. Penny. The soloists were Mrs. The Grand Rapids, Mich., Choral Union, which was 

At Wheeling, W. Va., March 17, Mrs. Cyrus P. Flick, Frank S. Thomas, soprano, Mrs. F. H. Foster, contralto, organized but a few weeks ago, now has over seventy 
Mrs. Zou Hastings Frazier, Miss Gertrude Riester, Miss Harry B. Pribble, tenor; David Bowie, basso and Miss members. They have taken up the oratorio “Emmanuel,” 


Sertha Schrader, Arch Taylor and Frederick Huseman Charlotte Parkhurst, pianist. composed by Alfred Beirly, of Chicago, and several other 
gave an interesting program. The program for Dr. C. O. S. Howe’s recital in the choruses. 
Mrs. Geo. W. Parkhurst, soprano, Miss Charlotte E. Congregational Church, Upper Montclair, N. J.; March The latest American compositions were played and sung 


16, was listened to by an audience that filled the church at the meeting of the Amateur Musical Club at Bloom- 

to its greatest capacity. Mrs. Grace W. Toennies sang ington, Ill, in March. The program was arranged 

and Hans Astheimer gave three numbers on the violon- by Mrs. Walter Creber. Mrs. Deane Funk presided at 
cello. In the Fragment in D minor Dr. Howe appeared the second piano. 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” will be sung at the First Re- eta = aye” ror oe — ner : ap septa le The third concert of the twenty-fifth season of the 

‘ tendered Dr. Howe by his friends as he left his position 

iormed Church, Tarrytown, N. Y., at 4 o’clock on Palm 4 

Sunday, under the direction of the organist, Prof. J. M. 

Furman. The soloists will be Purdon Robinson, bass, 

ind C. H. Miner, tenor. There will also be a chorus of 


Parkhurst, pianist, and James Moore, baritone, Topeka, 
Kan., have just completed a very successful concert tour 
at various points in Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and 


California. 


Mozart Club took place at Pittsburg, Pa., March 17. The 
at the organ. work was “St. Paul.” The Pittsburg Orchestra played 
The last of this season’s musical teas was given by the the accompaniments and the soloists were Miss Margaret 
pupils of Mrs. W. H. Teasdale and of Miss Edith Teas- Fry, Mrs. John A. Hibbard, Nicholas Douty and Dr. Car! 
dale in their studio, Savannah, Ga., March 14. The pro- f Dufft. 
gram was given by Miss Floride Banks, Blanche Fergu- 
The students of the department of music, Lawrence on Flossie Mahn, Ethel Harms, Julia Frankenstein, Miss 
niversity, gave a recital March 11, under the direction Margaret Chandler, Miss Lottie Keller, Miss Edna Mid- 
of Prof. John Silvester. Those taking part were Nellie gieton. Miss Riley, Miss Brown, Mrs. Treece, Miss Amy 
Ober, Margaret Reynolds, Athol Rollins, Eleanor Miller, Garnett, Miss Sulter, Miss Frierson, Miss Baldwin, Miss 


Ity voices 

At the meeting of the Fortnightly Club at St. Joseph, 
Mo., on March 16, Miss Agatha Pfeiffer read a paper on 
‘Modern Form,” and Miss Bessie Medley gave examples 
on the piano. Others who took part were Mrs. Ernest 
Lindsey, Miss Cundiff, Miss Hedenberg, Miss Price, Mrs 


Sarah Silvester, Marie Latshaw, Elsie Barrett, Daisy Teasdale. Mrs J. L. Ligt Miss Ge a Riley. Mi 
as , Mrs. . Lightsey, Miss Georgia lley, Muss , E 
1 ‘ | “ Tattie ‘ " , rsing, Mrs. Gayno Mrs. Lelz i Mrs P , 
Rogers, Nita Michelstetter, Mina Hooten and Nettie Jennie Haddon, Chris Connors, Miss Maoromat, Miss oe Mr yaynor, Mrs. Leland and Mr LL. 
\rtis Pauline Meyer, Mr. Chandler, Messrs. Dahl, Mohr, Jer- ne 
\ recital was given by the pupils of Lee G. Kratz at gerrson, Connors, W. P. Baldwin and Miss de Four. The The seventh program of the musical department of the 


The annual recital of Mrs. Teasdale’s pupils will be given in Woman's Club, of Omaha, Neb., recently, proved to be 
the Lawton Memorial-in May, and the annual recital of one of the most interesting of the season. The numbers 
the pupils of Miss Teasdale will be given a short time consisted of selections by Miss Lillian Price, Miss Au 
gusta Lehmann, Mrs. W. W. Turner and Frederic B 


he home of Beecher Higby, Omaha, Neb., recently 

rticipants were James Stuydevant, Misses Edith Higby, 
Ella May Clark, Irene Godfrey, Ethelyn Forbes, Mrs. J 
H. Johnson, Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Messrs. Harrison, later. 


























Che Virgil—— SOLE AGENT FOR 


MADAME BLAUVELT. 















MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
Correspondence School. | miss ava crossiey. KREISLER. 
rlSS MURIEL FOSTER. a SARASATE. 
THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. MR. WILLIAM GREEN. saan ittian 
MR. DAVID BISPHAI. 
DOHNANYI. 


A new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 


and Players (only). Special Technic Course (24 lessons). Every os 

principle explicit stated and clearly ilustrated. Back lesgon MR EDWARD TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
taken gives the right to senda question letter, the answers to whic 

will reseive Mr. VIRGIL’S personal attention. LLOYD’S & LEONARD BORWICK. 


MR. GEORGE GROSS/IITH. 
MR. GREGORY HAST. 

DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUSIFORD. 


Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 
Pros tus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
application. Address AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN PAREWELL 
SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, TOURS. 
11 West 22d Street, New York. 


















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Pates, vocalists; Miss Millie Keller and Miss Jeanne 
Wakefield, violinists; Miss Josephine Thatcher and John 
S. Heath, pianists. Accompaniments were played by 
Miss Hancock, Miss Peterson and Miss Paulson 

The Cartersville (Ga.) Music Club gave a concert re- 
cently in which Miss Calhoun, Miss Crouch, Miss Annie 


Milner, Miss Neel, Miss Akin, Miss J. Crouch, Mrs. Fel 
ton Jones, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hansell, Jr.. Mrs. O. T. 
Peeples, Mrs. W. W. Young, Mrs. Markham, Miss 
Aubrey, J. S. Calhoun, P. F. Akin and Miss Munford 
gave the program 

The Fortnightly Club, of Johnstown, Pa., gave its 
second open meeting early in March. Miss Ellen 


Eyre Morgan, Miss Ida Seigh, Mrs. George Fockler, Mrs. 


John Thomas, Jr.. Mrs. Frank D. Geer, Miss Lolo Beck- 
with Berry, Miss Kate Linton, Mrs. James C. Griffith, W 
David Lloyd, Miss Norma Petrikin and Miss Helen H 


Atherton took part 


The regular March meeting of the Diatonic Club was 


held March 17 at Albany, N. Y., when the evening was 
devoted to the study of Saint-Saéns. The program was 
arranged by Miss Cordelia Reed. Claude J. Holding, 


Frank Sill Rogers, William Holmes, Mrs. J. Warner Bott, 
Mrs. Augusta Lewi-Ballin, Miss Mary W. Silliman and 


N. Irving Hyatt took part. 

The male portion of the Washington, D. C., Opera Club, 
under the direction of H. E. Saltsman and William de 
Ford, gave another performance of “Pinafore” recently 
In the cast were F. William Ernst, J. Harry Stevens, 
James W. Painter, Alfred Terry, Charles E. Bell, Richard 
Backing, O. H. Butler, Birt Lingie, Will Belshaw and 
Warren Furgerson. The club is rehearsing “Patience.” 

The Ladies’ Musical Club of Sedalia, Mo., met March 
11, the president, Mrs. W. D. Steele, presiding. The pro 


gram was by Mrs. White, Mrs. Yancey, Miss Smith, Mrs 
Baxter, Miss Fay Brown, Mrs. MacGugin, Mrs. Rockwell, 
Miss Cassidy, Miss Harris, Miss Ruth Martin, F. W 
Simpson, Miss Florence Schultz, Miss Lynne Hutchinson 
Crawford Farris, Sam Kidd, Mrs 
Scott, George Hoffman and Harry Slagle 

Musical Club, 


James Livingston, Miss 


The officers of the Ladies’ of Taunton, 


Mass., are: President, Mrs. A. C. Rhodes; first vice presi 
dent, Mrs. Isabel Hubbard; second vice president, Mrs 
Beers, and secretary-treasurer, Miss J. Burbank. The 


subjects for the April and May meetings wil! be: April 





D. A. Miller, Mrs. Philip D. Drew, Miss Esther Davis, 
Miss Edna S. Auel, Mrs. G. E. Mendell, Mrs. J. T 
Hanna, Jr., Miss Sara Worth, Miss Anna Lewis, Miss 
E. M. Myrick, Miss Susie J. Small, Miss Helen Wash 
burn, Miss Helen B. Ricketson, Ellis L. Howland, John 
T. Hanna, Jr., Philip D. Drew, William Gordon, Ezra 
Diman, Edgar Lord, Ralph G. Davis, Theodore Wood 
W. H. Bassett, W. A. Coe, J. S. Macomber, Thomas B 
Akin, George W. H. Britt, Milton A. Cake, Dr. W. C 
Macy, William B. Topham, J. Arthur Taylor and David 
Miller 

Dean Frederick Howard, of the Drake Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, is making preparations for the second an 
nual music festival which will be held in the Drake audito 
rium on May 11, 12 and 13. The following soloists from 
New York and Chicago will appear: Helen Buckley, Gene 
vieve Clarke Wilson, Sue Harrington Furbeck, Ella Piersor 
Kirkham, George Hamlin, Holmes Cowper, Arthur Beres 
ford, Gustav Holmquist, Clara Murray, W. E. C. Seeboeck 
First concert, Monday 


Fritz Wagner and John van Oordt 
night, May 11, will be given by the conservatory artists 
Miss Jones, Miss Phillips, Mr. Sayler, Mrs. DeGraff and 
Dean Howard and the immense chorus 


Bohemians Present a Silver Wreath. 


Fg picture is the photograph of a handsome silver 
wreath presented to Beza Umirov by the United 
3ohemian Singing Society in recognition of Mr. Umi 
ov’s professional services. The design, executed in ster- 
ling silver, is the work the Mauser Manufacturing 











Drei Taufsprueche.—(Three Baptismal Songs.) F 
one or two voices, with accompaniment of piano 
organ, or harmonium. By E. Wooge. Published 
by Otto Jonasson-Eckermann, Berlin 

Set in simple keys, dignified in melody, and tasteful ir 
harmony, these three “Baptismal Songs’ seem fully to fit 
their rather unconventional purpose. The words, Englished 


are straightforward and appropriate 


Traut Rabert 
Heretofore baptismal music 
by the extremely young person around whom the interest 


by 
has generally been furnished 


ing rite centres 


Five Compositions.—For voice and piano. By Arthur 
Fickénscher. Published by Benj. Curtaz & Son, San 
Francisco, and Breitkopf & Hartel, New York and 
Leipsic 

The texts to which these five songs are set are by Goethe 
and Goebel T we f the pieces, “Erster Kuss” and 

“Mondnacht,” bear a dedication to Mme. Schumann 

Heink. The first song in the book, “Am Abend,” reveals 

talent for musical characterization and sense for harmoni 

coloring. “Der Kuss treated with humor and spirit 

Deutung” and “Gefunden” are the weakest songs of thi 

set, and “Mondnacht” is easily the best. It reflects m« 

faithfully the atmosphere of the poem, and the accompani 

ment is tasteful and effective. Mr. Fickénscher has a 

melodic vein pretty and pleasing 

Spirit of ’°76.—March. For military band or orchestra 
By Frank A Panella. Published by the. compose 
Pittsburg, Pa 

This is a spirited march, patriotic in character, energé 

in rhythm, and tuneful enough to become popular if 

properly advertised and frequently played. It is, at any 

rate, far better than many of the trashy marches put fort}! 
by the New York publishers of cheap music 

The Gates of Silence. Poems by Robert Loveman 


Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 








21—Morning and evening music Paper, “Music and 
Morals.” Mrs. Barker, Mrs. Mason, Mrs. Abbott and These exquisite verses, deeply felt, and garbed in pure 
Miss Burbank May 5—Spring music, “Herald of ind musical English, should prove fertile grist for tl 
Spring.” Reading. Mrs. Paige, Miss Sophia Reed, Miss mill of our best song writers Mr. Loveman has a 
Southwick and Miss Emery rare sense of rhythm, and understands well the melody 

The Chaminade Music Club met at Topeka, Kan., re of language. Attention, Messrs. MacDowell, Foote, Chad 
cently, with Mrs. Norman Plass and Miss Lizbeth Pond wick, Hawley, and the others! Here is poetical inspira 
at Washburn College for a study of German composers tion of a kind which the composer always longs for but 
George Barlow Penny gave the sixth lecture of his series, seldom finds 
and the program was given by Mrs. Frank Banks, Mrs The Butterfly—Etude for piano, by Jacques Mendels 
Harry Cuthrie, Miss Maude Parker, Miss Elinor Thomp- Company, at 14 East Fifteenth street, New York The sohn. Published by Alberto Himan. New York 
son, Mrs. Fred Bull, Miss Esther Chamberlain, Miss Liz- lyre is gilt, while the ribbon and wreath are of white fin This is a pretty study, whose execution requires ex 
heth Pond and Miss Helen Ingalls. Mrs. D. P. Paxton, ished silver. The inscription, which is in Bohemian, trans- treme lightness of wrist The piece is dedicated 
Mrs. George Harrison, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Grimsley and lated, reads: Rafael Joseffy 
Miss Wood were guests of the club ‘Beza Umirov, March 22, presented by the United . 

The officers of the Musical Art Society, of New Bed- Bohemian Singing Society of New York.” . : 
: 7 A Concert at Sherry’'s. 
ford, Mass., are: President, Rev. Percy Gordon; vice ore ceenmeemmnres 
president, Ellis L. Howland; conductor, Edgar A. Bar- M R. anp MRS. MARUM terrupte tl Lenten 
rell; secretary, Mrs. Alice M. Hanna, and treasurer Mr. Wiley Busy. season with a concert given at Sherry’s restauran 
Miss Helen C. Gifford. Directors, Thomas B. Akin, Ed R. WILEY, in common with many other singers, last week. Mrs. Marum sang several songs with good 
gar Lord, Mrs. D. A. Miller, Mrs. C. A. Pratt, Alton B has been “under the weather” recently, but has voice and well schooled delivery. Mr. Marum, a violin 
Paull, William H. Wood, Mrs. John C. Shaw and Mrs. recovered and sang Monday evening at the Stony Wold ist, was assisted by two excellent artists in the playing of 
George S. Taber. Organist, Alton B. Paull; pianist, concert, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. April 12 he sings with some chamber music. Mr. Marum needed the assistance 
Miss Alice G. Anthony, and librarian, William Gordon. the Washington Symphony Orchestra at the Columbia He has a sour, wavering tone; weak, ineffectual bowing 
The members of the chorus at present are as follows: Theatre. March 25 he sang at Mrs. de Koven’s musicale, amateurish technic, and a weird conception of Mozart and 
Mrs. C. A. Pratt, Miss Grace W. Russell, Miss Julia Ban- and was re-engaged for the last of her series, April 8 3eethoven. Leo Schulz, the excellent ‘cellist, and H. H 
croft, Miss Helen C. Gifford, Miss Mary R. Dalton, Miss May 1 he begins,his career as solo baritone at the Wash Wetzler might well have tributed their estimable serv 
Jean Hand, Mrs. C. F. Connor, Mrs. M. A. Cake, Mrs. ington Avenue Baptist Church, of Brooklyn ices to a better cause 








Mary Umstead 


SOLO and ENSEMBLE PIANIST. 


Advanced Puplis Accepted. 
The Caledonia, 28 West 26th Street, New York. 


Telephone : 2031 Madison Square. | 


CECILIA 


NILES 2 


172 EAST 116th STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Phone: 2688-B Harlem. 












Bush Temple Conservatory, 


North Clark and Chicago Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Fer Oateleguee 


_ BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


THE MANAGEMENT ANNOUNCES THE EXCLUSIVE 
TEACHING ENGAGEMENT OF 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 


PIANIST. 





addresee KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 





ACCOMPANIST. 
EF. vw. RIinsSBERG. 
INSTRVCTION. 
PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Resideace-Stadio : 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th Street, New York. 
Teleph : 452 Columb 








EHRLICH’S 
Music School of Dresden. : 


aleading School of Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi. , 
calcourse: Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatic 
Harmony, Composition, etc. Instruction by recognized artists, 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, Professor of Piano, Pupil of Sauer, 
Mosskowski and Leschetizky. Leschetizky's Method. Exceptiona! 
advantages now offered. Pupils’ Recitals, Concerts, etc. Lectures 
on the History of Music, in English. Apply at « 
EHRBLICH’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 
18 Walpurgis Str., Dresden, Germany. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Boston, March 28, 1903. 


ISS VAN KURAN will sing the soprano 





part in “The Flight of the Eagle” to be 
given at Steinert Hall tomorrow after- 
noon. Miss van Kuran is a talented mu- 
sician, pupil of Miss Clara Munger, and 
has just been engaged as soprano at the 
church in Roxbury of which Philip Hale is organist. Her 
voice is of beautiful quality, and she sings charmingly. 
eS <= 

Mrs. Alice Bates Rice’s recital was a pronounced suc- 
cess in every way, and she will in future include a recital 
in every winter’s work. 

eS € 

Miss Sawyer, composer of so many well known songs, 
gave a musicale in Miss Lillian Shattuck’s studio recently. 
\mong those who sang were Miss Priscilla White and 
Mrs. Griffiths, the latter now studying with Miss Munger. 
rhe Belcher Quartet played. 

se & 

Miss Adah Campbell Hussey has had a busy season, 
ind her engagements continue to come in quick succes- 
sion. Some past and future ones are: 

Feb 22--Cambridge, Mass. 
arch 1o—In “Floriana,”” Webster, Mass. 
3-16-—-Choral Art Society, Trinity Church, New York city 


March 19—Hunnewell Club, Newton, Mass. 
April 1—MacDowell Club, Boston. 
6-7—Solo work in Bach’s Mass, with the Cecilia Society, 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 
Boston 
14—Evening, Bijou Theatre, Roston 
Aftcrnoon, Bijou Theatre, Boston 
17—New York city. 
Dorchester Woman’s Club. 


Bruch’s “Arminius,"” Newton Choral Association, 
Concert, Watertown, Mass. 
e 


There was a recital at the Academy of the Assumption, 
Wellesley Hills, on Saturday afternoon, March 28, at 2:30 
o'clock, by pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School, fol- 
lowed at 4 o'clock by a recital by Carl Faelten, when the 
following program was given: 

eevincoveswiveaheen Beethoven 
Vareune+enuéseconeeeasne’ Chopin 


Sonata, Quasi una Fantasia 


Concert Study 

PEE Sadevdacesnrensediwit duverheredeseretiumedoussaneaneatl Chopin 
WOE ws be vhiseccces cls cRsuRa deka dance eaten evedsacsueel Chopin 
Bird as Prophet +s eeeeees SChuMann 
Novellette icavcuabineeuneenute Schumann 
SOIL oo sb.s's cvietrekencbaed ides ddalactbaupeedecacdacsauaet Schubert 
NO, GR Bneaccencvcauden seis abssnerueciscnens tus ceabauee Brahms 


Carl Stasny was the pianist at the chamber concert given 
by the Hoffman Quartet at the New England Conservatory 
f Music, Wednesday evening, the 25th. There was a large 
attendance of students and friends, who were most enthu- 
siastic. The Dvorak Trio was a brilliant ending to an in- 
teresting program. 

J €& 

Gounod’s Lenten cantata, “De Profundis,” will be sung 
by the choir of the Eliot Church, Newton, Sunday after- 
noon, under the direction of Everett E. Truette 


= & 


The Handel and Haydn Society will bring its eighty 
ghth season to a close with the Easter Sunday night con 
cert, when Hande!’s “Israel in Egypt” will be sung in 


lhe annua! music festival at Keene, N. H., is to occur 
n the latter part of May. Rossini’s “Stabat” and Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen” will be the large works. The singers engaged 
already are Miss Rio, Mrs. Cushing-Childs and Messrs. 
Evan Williams and Gorgoza 


eS & 


Bruce W. Hobbs was one of the soloists at the concert 
given in the Linden Congregational Church, Malden, 
Wednesday evening, March 25. Mr. Hobbs’ numbers were 
“Onaway Awake, Beloved,” “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
Coleridge Taylor; “A Little Thief,’ Leo Stern; “All in a 
Garden Green,” and “A Forest Song,” two new songs by 


B. L. Whelpley; “A Memory,” Edna R. Park; “Forget- 
Me-Not,” M. Klein, and “Somewhere—Sometime,” Clough- 
Leighter. As an encore Mr. Hobbs sung one of his own 
songs, “Du bist wie eine Blumen.” The song, “A Memory,” 
was so persistently redemanded by the audience that Mr. 
Hobbs repeated it. Miss Mary D. Chandler played Mr. 
Hobbs’ accompaniments greatly to his satisfaction. Mr. 
Hobbs in speaking of the concert said: “I must mention 
Miss Chandler’s beautiful work, it was perfect.” 


eS 


A recital was given by pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School in Huntington Chambers Hall, Wednesday evening, 
before a large audience, a number of well known musicians 
and professional people being present, among them being 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, several of whose compositions were 
performed. The players ranged in age from six to ten 
years, the youngest being Ruth Lavers, who played five 
pieces, the last one being the Ravina Etude in C. This 
piece was played by young Josef Hofmann on his first 
American tour, and was considered something wonderful 
for so young a performer, although he was fully four years 
this girl’s senior. Eva Lee and Mary Pumphrey are also 
children of talent, the latter playing the concert Rondo in 
D by Mozart, with Mrs. Reinhold Faelten at the second 
piano. Estelle Mardon, Gladys Glines and Mildred Page, 
all gifted children, were also fine examples of careful in- 
struction. All the pupils played from memory and with 
excellent style and finish. 


=e & 


The program of the nineteenth concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra, on Saturday evening, March 28, was: 


Symphony in D major, without minuet (K., 504)..........++++ Mozart 
Concerto in G minor, No. 2, for piano, op. 22............. Saint-Saéns 
Suite Gey TD GN, WA Biv seicccicccovstudcadecccccdccsveddovenae Foote 
Carnival at Paris, Episode for orchestra, op. 9.............+ Svendsen 


Soloist, Mme. Antoinette Szumowska. 


A New Violin Sonata. 


HAT Elliott Schenck’s compositions are invariably 
taken up by the best musicians of the country is a 
significant fact. Among his songs we find dedications to 
such artists as Bispham and Gadski, and now comes fresh 
from the publisher a sonata of musicianly workmanship 
dedicated to Franz Kneisel. This work has been heard 
several times in New York during the past two seasons, 
as well as elsewhere. 

A local paper speaks in the following terms of this 
work: 

“These compositions (this includes also other of Mr. 
Schenck’s works), consisting of plain themes carefully 
worked out, are nearly always spontaneous—indeed too 
light running at times. The last movement of the sonata 
comes under this head, notwithstanding the frequent use 
of contrapuntal figuration in the piano part.” 

The Baltimore Telegram says: “It is a composition of 
great merit, being original and well constructed.” 

Mr. Kneisel writes through his manager as follows: 
Elliott Schenck: 

DeraR Str—Mr. Kneisel wishes me to inform you that 
he received your sonata, and will try to play it in one of 


his concerts. He tried to play it in Princeton, but unfor- 
tunately the ladies there arranged a special program for 
the same night. Truly yours, J. SAUERQUELL. 


MISS ELSA RUEGGER. 

ISS ELSA RUEGGER scored her usual success as 

soloist at the ninth concert by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The critics said of her playing: 

Miss Elsa Ruegger, as the soloist, left a nobler impression of her 
art, which since her last appearance here has been maturing. The 
Concerto of Victor Herbert in E minor is particularly grateful to 
the ‘cello, and Miss Ruégger amply improved her opportunity. The 
simplicity and naturalness of her style are qualities that are found 
in every true artist, and they are combined with a musicianly intel- 
ligence and breadth of interpretation that belong only to one that 
has mastered the resources of the instrument with a musical soul. 
Her tone is measured by musical talent and unflinching purity. 

The greatest beauty of her playing lies in its poetry, which is of 
the graceful and exquisite sort. Miss Ruegger was received with 
abundant enthusiasm by the audience, who called her out seven or 
eight times. Her encore was “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, which 
she sang out like a poem.—The Enquirer, Cincinnati, March 21, 1903 

The ninth Symphony of the season, given yesterday afternoon at 
Music Hall, was one of the best of the series, and had that popu 
lar young ‘cellist, Miss Elsa Ruegger, as the soloist. Johannes 
Brahms’ Symphony, No. 2, D major, was the first and most preten 
tious number, and was given by Mr. van der Stucken and his or 
chestra with exquisite effect. The Liszt symphonic poem, “Tasso,” 
in lighter vein, closed the program. 

Miss Ruegger was at her best in Victor Herbert’s Second Con 
certo for violoncello, E minor. She played with complete under 
standing and with the touch of the finished artist. While many 
people contend that it takes a man’s strength to grasp the full rich 
ness from the ’cello, Miss Ruegger played with all the charm and 
force of a lover of the instrument and a close student of its possi 
bilities as well. Her touch was, perhaps, displayed to better advan- 
tage in the encore, Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” when Dr. Elsen- 
heimer accompanied her on the piano. Her encore was interpreted 
with all the art imaginable. and so delighted the audience that it 
called for her again and again.—The Commercial Tribune, March 
21, 1903. 

A few days after playing in Cincinnati Miss Ruegger 
played in Louisville, Ky., and the critics there, too, greatly 
praised her art. Extracts follow: 

Miss Elsa Ruegger, the young Belgian ‘cellist, whose tour of t 


country has elicited nothing but praise, completely captured the 
large audience and she was given a genuine ovation at the conclu 
sion of her rendition of Jules de Swert’s Concerto in D minor 
Seven times she was compelled to pick her way through the orches 
tra and bow her acknowledgments. Her mastery over her instru 
ment seems almost perfect. With faultless technic she drew the deep, 
fvll, resonant tones, and again drew with marvelous finger p'ay 


light, vibrant notes that might have come from a violin. While the 
concerto made a deep impression it was David Popper's “Dance of 
the Elves” that quite carried away her hearers. She gave but one 
encore, “Traumerei,” rendering this famous composition with ex 
quisite tenderness and feeling.—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Marcl 


24, 1903. 





The star of the evening was Miss Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian 
‘cellist, who completely won her audience. Before sne drew her 
bow across the strings her lovely presence had made a conquest 
She played with rare tenderness and beauty. Her most important 
number, the de Swert Concerto in D minor, was interpreted in 
masterly fashion, and won for her round after round of applause 
She also played Popper’s “Dance of the Elves.” Indeed, Miss 
Ruegger impressed herself as an artist of rare powers and talents 
She played one encore, the ever welcome and beautiful “Traumerci,” 
which was expressed in exquisite fashion. Miss Ruegger may always 
count on a cordial welcome here.—The Times, Louisville, March 


24, 1903. 





Miss Ruegger, the soloist, came heralded with glowing encomiums 
but before she had played a phrase of the wonderfully beautiful 
concerto by de Swert, it was evident that all praise had been insuffi 
cient. Her tone is emotional, with a warmth that seems a combina 
tion of masculine strength and feminine tenderness. Her techni 
is crystal clear, her interpretation rich and broad, and her tempera 
ment seems to flow into her instrument, to produce an individuality 
of treatment that puts her instantly into close sympathy with her 
audience. She is an enthusiastic player, and she undoubtedly had a 
rapturously enthusiastic audience. Her second numbers were of a 
character to show her flexibility and brilliancy, the “Elfentanz,” par 
ticularly, giving opportunity for the display of such sparkling quali 
ties that it was almost like some dainty exhibition of pyrotechnics 
The “Andnacht,” in contrast to this, sustained and sweeping in 
effect, commanded the breathless attention of the audience.—Louis- 
ville Herald, Mrch 24, 1903. 


Piano Tuning 

Good piano tuners earn $6 to $8 per day. With the aid of the 
Tune-a-phone, anyone can become a successful tuner. Write for 
particulars. NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 
5 Music Hall, Rattle Creek, Mich. 














'[N EUROPE; RETURN JUNE i. 
Summer Studios: Waterford, Conan. 
Permanent address: 2. 5 W. 43d St., New York. 
Berlin address: L. CRELINGER, Mitte! Str. 38. 
CABLE: LEBAH. 





CABLE ADDRESS: MORINBAND 





Heary Morin, Condactor. 





TELEPHONE; 2814 MADISON. 


And His Toronto-American 


O R : N Concert Band. 


Eminent soloists from Paris Conservatory and celebrated bands of the French Army. 
NOW BOORING FOR SEASONS 19086-1904. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


CAF E MARTIN, Srondwar oS SaR  Atrect. 
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Powers-Alexander Musicale. 


ATURDAY last was another red letter day at the 
Powers-Alexander studio, having one of the rarest 


S 


programs of the season almost faultlessly given, holding 
the audience from start to finish. The visiting artist of the 














their name is legion. Mr. Powers was in his best voice, 
and as usual created a storm of applause. 

Next Saturday the musicale is in the hands of Miss Julia 
Allen, violinist; Miss Cordelia Freeman, soprano, also 
teachers at these studios, assisted by Percy Hemus, Karl 
Kirk and Harold Briggs. 





Parke-Brines Musicale. 
the studio of E 


T 
A Wednesday last, 
assisted by M. James Brines, tenor, gave a musicale befors 
Miss Parke repeated 





Presson Miller, Carnegie Hall, on 
Miss Elsie Wilcox Parke, soprano 












a very large and friendly audience 


afternoon was S. M. Fabian, of Washington and Baltimore, f , : % ‘ the program she gave so successfully at her concert in 
. . a Following is last Saturday’s program: ’ ; : ad ’ 
and though spending but two days of each week in New Agnus Dei Bizet Paterson, N. J., a short time ago. She succeeded in pleas 
York we certainly will claim him as our own, so jealously ~ , Seencis Wiecher Powen. ing her New York audience quite as well as she did that 
proud are we of his rare gifts and pianistic accomplish- Karl Kirk, ‘cello; Harold S. Briggs, piano; Horace H. which heard her in Paterson with her fine voice and win 
ments. Rarely is a pianist heard of Mr. Fabian’s excel- Kinney, organ part on second piano. Chest ning personality. Mr. Brines rendered valuable assistance 
. : < . . Mazurka ...... occccccccccccce cheepeRDsccedonneccocsoheegons -hopin 
lence—his playing Saturday was a revelation and a delight ~ ate Chopin to the young singer 
- as PUOCTUFTIS occ ccc creer reer renee emer ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee seer eee 
to all. Every detail is worked out thoroughly, a lesson tO Vajce ...........ccccecccuccecccccececececececececerccveveees ..Chopin 
the awful pounders a helpless and suffering public is sO Polomaise ..........-..0cesseeeeeeeee a Chopin The Meyns Coming Home. 
fte The is i ian’. ; S. M. Fabian. " —— : 
often forced to endure. There is in Mr. Fabian’s playing ital abian Ae EINRICH MEYN, the baritone singer, and Mrs 
P setveshing emount of thoughtful originality, a keen sense Und Wis Tens die Blumen....... ‘ ....-Moszkowski Meyn are expected to arrive from Europe this 
of the tonal beauty of things, a remarkable temperament pice Thrine Bebt........--0000--+0: | ..Tschaikowsky week. The Meyns sailed from Bremen on the Kaiser 
coupled with a technic incomparable—indeed perfection in ; Frederick Wallis. spin Wilhelm der Grosse March 24. They wil! remain in New 
every particular that goes to make a pianist great om he ek ae “a ochaheh eS a cad — aide York five weeks and then go to the Catskill Mountains 
- . 4 q ’Amour est Pur (Elaine). ; ; , emberg . ‘ os : 
Pretty little Miss Brown, beautifully gowned, was a Miss Suzanne Talmage Brown to open their new house, “The Orchard Mr. and Mrs 
picture to look upon, while her artistic renditions were re-  Berceuse ............- S cacepocceonsdbsbecedeteetbivcdublbsecdule Iijinsky Meyn have spent the past two seasons abroad. Mr. Meyn 
markable for one of her years; possessing a soprano voice Toreador e Andalouse........ “9 arma sang at many concerts, and reports of some of these ap 
' ; : FONE invctecaitend<dtcbodes<debs Fe cctewte .N, st ' 7 2 
of lovable quality which she well knows how to control. Valse ae. Shion enemas peared in THe Musica Courier 
. . *.* . Jian. 
Her temperament and musical intuitions are exceptional a ei Thomé : 
Mr. Powers, of course, is very proud of her and since her Les Perles d’Or....... .Thomé To Wed a Prince. 
return from Paris her voice has been entirely made over, a tees an N EWS reaches New York that Mrs. Minnie Methot 
onda VPTIS cecccccsvsesesesvese . eee ee oO 
as it were. Mies Beows: formerly well known here as a concert soprano 
Never before has Mr. Wallis done such work; being in Aus dem Walde.... R. Strauss and now living in Paris, is engaged to marry an Italian 
his best form, his work was most uplifting. The Mosz- Morgen ..............+++++ ---R. Strauss prince. The announcement created quite a stir in the 
kowski songs were gems, while the Richard Strauss Nachtgang ..... —— ss -R Strauss Franco-American society circle of Paris. Mrs. Methot 
n . oes. 5 int Traum Durch die Dammerung R. Strauss , ‘oe ~ : his con tet d P: a he 
group were particularly attractive. Mr. Wallis is certainly cgcije .... R. Strauss has been singing this winter in London, Paris and Ber 
Mr. Wallis lin. 


another trump card among Mr. Powers’ artist pupils, and 














KINDERGARTEN rrowes Cours 


The right of this work to the 
confidence of the musical world 
is based on the actual, tangible 
results that it has obtained. 

It is indorsed by practical, 
working musicians throughout 
the United States, teachers who 
reside in towns and villages as 
well as cities, teachers who are 
actually, practically and per- 
sonally engaged in the musical 
education of beginners, and 
who speak not from mere the- 
ory or after having witnessed 
a casual demonstration, but, on 
the contrary, from actual ex- 
perience in the upbuilding of 
their own classes. Advanced 
teachers will benefit largely by 
establishing classes in charge 
of an assistant or partner, thus 
creating a preparatory depart- 
ment which will act as a feed- 
er to the advanced classes. The 
advantages to young teachers 
are obvious. 


A Testimonis! from New York. 


62 W. Eighty-fourth St., New York City, 
March 10, 1903. 
MISS KATHARINE BURROWES, 
F. soz Carnegie Hall, New York City: 

Dear Miss Burrowes—After a most successful year 
with the Burrowes Course of Music Study in 
Flushing, I have opened a second studio here, and 
already have a nice class. I began the course a 
year ago with only three pupils ow I have forty. 
The work has created a sensation. It is most at- 
tractive, and parents are delighted with the results. 
The children come with beaming faces, and study 
seems like play, although its practical side is never 
for a moment slighted or lost sight of. I am de- 
lighted with it. Most sincerely yours, 

MARGARETHA KIRPAL. 


BRATHARINEIE 


Eastern Address: F. 602 Caraegie Hail, NEW YORK. 


INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS 





AND PRIMARY: 


PORMERLY THE 
BURROWES 
MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN 
METHOD. 








ee Music Stu 


BY HOME STUDY. 


ly 


Another New York Opinion, 


954 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 


February 2, 1903. 
KATHARINE BURROWES, 
F. soz Carnegie Hall, New York City 

Dear Miss Burrowes—I must tell you how de 
lighted I am with the Burrowes Course of Music 
Study. My classes are reaching large proportions 
and the pupils are doing splendidly. am secur- 
ing surprising results with several pupils who, when 
they came to me, showed no aptitude for music, 
while the progress shown by the brighter pupils is 
quite wonderful. Your Course of Music Study is 








Send Your Address 


c 1 hi clai and more. I 
Satished. if & tes lel em at ‘cada chives and an 
that ‘s now available. Yours, ART SOUVENIR 
CAROLYN WADE GREEN 
BOOKLET 
BURROW ES will be mailed 
Western Address: 620 Second Avenue, DETROIT. FREE. 








CONCERT and ORATORIO, 
: 353 West 118th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CLARA WINSTEN 
HJALMAR von DAMECK| (VDE MUSIK, is 


VIOLINIST, 
Solo and Ensemble. Liege Royal Conservatory. 
A PREE SCHOOL. 


Pupils Accept: 4. 
Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— 
NEW YORK. | BREITKOPF 4 HiRTEL. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC), 
EpGAR O. SILVER, President. 212 West 659th Street, NEW YORK CITY: 


Summer Session of Six Weeks for All Branches, Beginning June 22, 1903. 





158 East 65th St., 





MARY M. SHEDD, *«. ABRAM 


| 

Pormorty one of the principal artists of the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg ; Scala, 

Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 
don. and Metropolitan Opera, New York 
CULTIVATION. 


American Method of Singing voce 
| (OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 


which develops every accepted voice, eges 3 to Studio: 3 Bast 14th St., New York, Room 
60, into the same tones with which all great artists Reception hours: Wednesdays and Saturdays from 10 to 2 


were born. Booklet free. 


M. M. SHEDD., 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, III. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd | 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under | 
her constant guidance. 


DOROTHY HARVEY, soprano. 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORE. 


16, 


AUGUST W. HOFFMANN 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York 
At Liberty for Summer School 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf 
Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others 


& 





Phone : 2081—79th. 





A Special Course for Teachers in the Pedagogics of the Syathetic Method. 
Send for Eighteenth Year Begins September :8, 1903. 
Circulars and Catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Facu'ty. 


Baward BB. BINNEY. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. TEACHER OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 
ORGANIST ST. GEORGE'S. STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE and E. 16th STREET. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price 75c. 

“BRAINARD’S BUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 

*“*BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters, Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 

The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast 17th St., New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE WOODRUFF METHOD 











Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 





OP TERACHING 
Non-syliable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Music History and Harmony. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especially. 
Send $1.50 for one copy of Comprehe~ sive 
Music Course. one Music Game and article, 
* Why Syllabies Should Not Be Used.” * 


LESSONS Br MAIL. 


eX 








MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED, 


E have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 
vexing users of sheet music. It's only a binding, that’s 
all, but “it’s what it does"’—that’s the trick. Binds afl leaves 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
pensable. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed ready to 
apply. For 28 cents we mai! an assortment of two, three, four 
and five leaf—will bind fifteen copies. Order your sheet music 
through us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Th inge. 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 














Trains the voice strictly according to the 


195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 
veloping most advantageously all vocal 


A.A, PAT TOU Saisissssr 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Bare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th &t., New York. 


T. ARTHUR MILLER 


Voice Culture and Organ—Organ Openings and Recitals, 


502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


rm Le AW SON 


FRANKLIN 
TENOR. 





Musical Director Metropolitan Conservatory of 
» Music and Organ School. 

Students prepared for the profession. Lessons 
and practice on three manua'e'ectric organ 
of Scotch Presbyterian Church, Central 
Park est. 





2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 















PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast, 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of ’bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
fe e, ensemble music, mise-en- -scene. 

Ciass and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
PRIDA EISSLER, 

Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 

6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 


FRENCH SCHOOXZ. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and hacoey 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
soo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 

















14 rue Taitbout. 














London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for ae 

Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and T big from Frick, th 


re = Core yd the incom- 
arable “ ioe” tier’s opera; 
Malice Verlet and Madame Berner. 

For terms and particulars i to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortiant1’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1808, says: “1 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 





Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariten Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, 5. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


E PAPIN, 


Authorized t caamesttie of the Yersin Method 
of French Rc om 
7 Dorset Severe F . W., London. 
(Near Baker Street "station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 








NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor 





BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAR). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cer. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


WOLSKY 


The Russian Boy Violinist. 
For Terms, Etc., address 


A. ALEXANDER, 
Care Steinway Hall, New York. 














Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 





ro PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
ie PHONETICS and 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 





The Bertha Thomason for Piaae, 
41 Tomkins Pl., near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Pa on ‘Mme. Berta Grosse- 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave, Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 
(of the Opéra, Paris), 
Professor of Singing a 4 td for the Stage. 
Performance of Pupils before the public_ twice 
monthly. 3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


Moe. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville 








and Mend- 
onceau). 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


DR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
effects desired in singing. 
ScHOOL oF VocaL TECHNIC, 101 South Fieventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for boeklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 








Mas, PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 


The Art ¢ Singi: le. Ré ire. Finish. 

Endorsed y Madara dae Patti Pas ion celebrated 
artists. a Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange "and Ciampi. 





BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily ond correct! acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 











ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Zanto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Medern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pletro all’ Orto No. 18. 


FAULT = 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
339 West 23d Street, <m>New York. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. B. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, NEAR MOUNTAIN, 
Montreal, P. Q 
Bell Tel. Up 961. Develop in all b hes of 
Music. Terms: Strictly asin European Conservatories. 
Consultation hours, 4to5 daily. For prospectus apply to 
©. EB. AKIFERT. Piractor 


‘A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of lastrumental Sheet Music, Follos 
aad lastruction Works. 
Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an invai- 
uable aidto Teachers. Sent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 

Songs. 


J0S. W. STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY, 



































vcd KAUN 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 
ADDRESS: 


BERLIN, W.,. Habsburger Str. 13. 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold. by Leading Drug- 














— If not at yours, will send 
ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Re 


59J. Prince Street, NEW YORK 









Mie. OH! RSTROM- RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 





with marked public 
"esidence’ Studio: 44q Central Park Wes 


West. 





ncipal. of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and tw many Ahn we 4 at hisacademy) 
and assistants. 





= LIEBERMAN 


THaNoOoR;R, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


a HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Repertoire. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27r oS fusic. 


Lecturer for the Board of Education. 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


EMIL FISCHER, sass 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Ce., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voca) 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave., S. W. cor. NEW YORK. 














E. 78d St., 





MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
kosch; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kellogg, 
etc. Perfect Voice Placing, Cantilene, Repertory. 
Opera Engagements secured. Italian, English, 
French and German spoken. 

Prospectus, Berlin W., Lutzow Str. 981. 





Grimm’s Simple Me Method of Modern Harmony, 


$1.50, and 


Grimm’s Practical | Method for Beginners on the 
Piano Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, =z, 


DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


Residence Studio: 134 E, 18th St., 
Near Irving Place, 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


A Sacred Cantata by CHARLES ERWIN DAVIS. 


Written for Four Solo Voices and Chorus. 


Send for prospectus. 


AMERICAN CHURCH CHOIR PUBLISHING CO., 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BEATRICE FINE, Soprano, 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 





==: ARMSTRONG, 





57 East 129th Street, 


Baritone. 
Vocal 
Instruction, 


NEW YORK. 





Mme, TORPADIG-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNBGIB HALL, 
NEW YORK, 








Miss AVICE BOXALL, 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 
ae ani 47th. Street. 

1 Wolfeohn Bureau. 





Clifford Wilev, 


BARITONE, 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts. 
36 E. 23d St., New York. 
Telepnone : 5639 B—18th. 





FRANK L. SEALY 


PIANO and VOGAL INSTRUCTION. 
y ORGAN RECITALS, 





Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio foelety. © East 17th St.. New York, 





PERCY HEMUS, ®: 


—— 
Ot al . 


Firth , 


BARITONSE. 


Residence: 182 West 64th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall. 








JOHN 
. 





Residence, 271 West 118th Street, NewYork. 


YOUNG 


TENOR. 


MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 Bast 17th Street. 

Personal ‘Phone : 2845-F Morningside. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





PARIS 








257 Wabash Avenue, . 











dD. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 











Stritch & Zeidler 


GKAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, - 


EASE 
IANOS pcan 


PEASE PIANO CO., 126 perp 42d St. —— Vork, 


manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroug re 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and pr s 


We also erate price 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1870, 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Musikwolll, Berlin, 


Germany: 
Cable address: 


I r and Manager of ¢ P 
Berlir the new Subscription ( 
Har re: ti Bechstein H serlir A Kook let—contains Portraits and Autographs o 

Sole Representative fr st { the leading art ° ; 
iss, wits Joachim Albert. Staveahagen. Moe | Viguxtemps, Wieniawski, Ole Bull, Etc. 
M og er ye 7 aie . ag Shenae Sent free upon application to 

r ger x ‘ 

H n, Eugen d’Albert and | Sarasa CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


String Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Viclin and 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, “stn. Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900. 1.277 Pup:Is; 72 Recita/s. 





205 South Ninth Street, 











118 Instructors. among whom are 


kK R RK S \ S er, S l I s 5 5 ke 

\ Vetter, W \ \ I ( iT 
( ( ot R ( Feig | ! ke 
( \ & I g I x i es 
I r Se cs 


For pect nd. ther intort " n ro acetone * weecomenid € one'y 
E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





conmuavases= Develo pme nt in all branches of musk OPERATIC Ane DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Training Stage oR( pues. Al SCHOOL (compr zg all solo and all orchestral 
instrut s SEMINARY Special training for teachers, CHORUS. ‘SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO. ‘ND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 


Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 


VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking. W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time, Consultation 


hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. n 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE iso. 
Dr. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist ; P. H. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWASsT, FRAU PROF 
SCHMEALFELD-VON VAHSEL, W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, 
LINA BECK Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin); VAN LIER, 
(’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time 





Director: 


Singing) ; 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates 
those seeking a musical education after the best 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, 


The faculty includes some 
and Musicians of America, 


of the leading Artists 


For catalogue, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.5.A. 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal. 


Highland Ave. & Oak St., 





NEW YORK. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


type of Artistic 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


Highest Instruments 


the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


 oaieeminse at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courter 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 


Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


LONDON, W. 











38 Old Bond St., 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highoesses Priace and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


The Comservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising al! solo and all instrumental is 
crement; second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(s) concert singing and (6) operatic si » 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical > elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. T ff of J bs 

Winter term begins S April 1. lace 
om the same days at the — AF "Phe yearly fees are 300 (87: 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks (50) hee all the other orchestral instruments, and go 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For fall details apply to the Secretary 








Principal: 
PROPESSOP 
DR. PR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850 











Entrance examination takes 
lor 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 





THE ‘*Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. N Concorde is the mes 
‘ geti and lat I his 3 fessiot 
ONCERT Music says rt se s influenced solely by artistic mertt 
uN The Musical Gousies says His mie s become a guarantee of 
sbil 
o TROL The Zeitschri ft ous Musik Leipzig) s: Herrn Concorde’s prime 
and Orchestra, Entertain- p bestel y zu versprechet d viel zu haltea. 
The ‘Court oe says: The b - au in Londoa 





mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


London 


310 Regent St 
THE CONCORDE CODE 


LONDON Cable Code 


ddress 


A 
“CONCORDIST 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EURCPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Noue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








MiNISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, §2d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [Most the leading 


Popular and Artists, 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


‘cies appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





